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FAMOUS ARTISTS AND THEIR WORK. 


XII—Epouvarp DETAILLE. 


By C. Stuart Johnson. 


CF that typically French branch 
of French art, military paint- 
ing, Jean Baptiste Edouard Détaille 
is unquestionably the foremost living 
master. For twenty years he has 
stood in the first rank of contempo- 
rary artists,and vet he is still a com- 
paratively young man—just past 
forty four. He reached fame 
with almost his earliest artistic 
steps. He was not nineteen 
when his painting of ‘ Meisson- 
ier’s Studio” attracted attention 
at the Salon of 1867 for its effec- 
tive conception and exquisite 
minuteness of detail. 

The young painter who won 
praise from critics to whom 
technical crudity is an unpar- 
donable sin, had of course had 
a thorough training in art, 
though not a very long one. As 
a schoolboy at the Lycée Bona- 
parte he had covered his note- 
books with sketches that showed 
a promising knack of catchy and 
amusing drawing. But what 
little he knew of art he had to 
unlearn when, after graduating 
at the Lycée, he entered Meis- 
sonier’s atelier to study under 
the careful eye of the great 
miniaturist. 

For two years Détaille labored 
untiringly, going through a com- 
prehensive course of figure work 
from models draped and nude, 
landscapes from nature, studies 





from animals and still life. Meis- 
sonier declared him a pupil of won- 
derful promise, and is said to have 
regarded him with an almost pater- 
nal affection—while Détaille looked 
upon the elder artist as the greatest 
of painters. 
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His study of his master’s studio 
was Détaille’s first exhibited canvas. 
It was followed, at the next Salon, by 
the “ Halt of the Drummers.” Meis- 
sonier, called in to criticise this after 
its completion, said to his pupil, 
““My boy, you can work by yourself 
now ; Ican teach you nothing more.” 
The picture had been painted not at 
Paris. but at Antibes, where Détaille 
had been staying during a visit to 
the south of France; and it had 
already been sold—to the model who 
had posed for some of the figures in 
it, and who must have been a capi- 
talist to an extent rare among his 
class, for he had given the young 
painter eight hundred francs for it. 
The purchase proved a_ profitable 
speculation, for at the Salon = an 
Orleanist princess bought the picture 
at a much higher price. 

A couple of years later Détaille 
again added to his reputation with a 
canvas based on an episode of the 
invasion of France by the allied 
armies in 1814—the ‘Combat of 
Cossacks and the Imperial Guard,” 
which now hangs in the Catharine 
Lorillard Wolfe gallery of New 
York’s great art museum. With its 
dashing figures, the rough soldiers 
of the Czar strikingly contrasted 
with the resplendent troopers who 
were the flower of Napoleon’s army, 
the picture is a wonder of spirited 
action and correct detail. 

Up to this time Détaille’s themes 
had been mainly though not exclu- 
sively military, chosen from the his- 
tory or traditions of France's past 
campaigns. He little dreamed, no 
doubt, when the “ Cossacks ”’ was ex- 
hibited at the Salon of 187othat ina 
few months he was himself to don a 
uniform and shoulder a chassepot, 
and find himself in the midst of war 
in all its actual horrors. Indeed, at 
the moment when the insanity of 
Louis Napoleon precipitated the 
struggle with Germany, he had taken 
up another line of painting. He 
had spent the early summer in trav- 
eling through Spain and Algeria. 
On his return he had decided to 
attempt the portrayal of a phase of 
life that had a great and growing 
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attraction for him—the contempo- 
rary life of Paris; and as a begin- 
ning he had outlined a large canvas 
that showed a race meeting, with its 
carriages, its gayly dressed Specta- 
tors, its and the seething 
movement of its crowds. : 

This was abandoned when war 
flamed forth, and the disasters that 
befell the armies of France, stunning 
in their rapidity, sounded the call for 
all her sons toarm, Together with 
Vibert, Berne Bellecour, and many 
other Parisian artists, Détaille volun- 
teered for service. So did two of his 
brothers, of whom one fell in battle, 
and one died in a Prussian prison. 

Détaille himself came out of the 
campaign unscathed, although he 
Was many times under fire. THe was 
assigned to the eighth battalion of 
the Garde Mobile of Paris, with 
which, after a period of camping and 
drilling at St. Maur, he fought in the 
streets of Chatillon and again at 
Bondy, as the invaders closed in 
upon the French capital. Then he 
was appointed to the statl of General 
Appert, a commission that gave him 
much liberty. Wherever he went his 
pencil was constantly busy; he is 
said to have, figuratively speaking, 
taken it into battle with him and 
sketched with one hand while he fired 
at the Prussians with the other. 

It was a wonderful experience for 
an artist like Détaille, with his almost 
photographic powers of observa- 


horses, 


tion. It gave his later pictures the 
power that only comes from the 
painter’s mastery of histheme. They 


nave a convincing air of absolute 
truth. There is no trace of the the- 
atrical inthem. And yet the painter 
himself-—-so strong is his 
fidelity to the actual—laments that 
his battle pieces fall short of the 
awful realities of war. “I try to 
paint what I have seen, and what 
struck my eyes,” he once wrote. 
“But an impression that one can 
never represent is that of the shat- 
tered, shapeless corpses, the armless, 
legless bodies, the horrible anatom- 
ical collection of the battlefield. 
That, I think, one can never let him- 
self show to the public. But I should 
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like to make a picture of that kind, 
and to attempt to give an idea of the 
destruction wrought by a shell.” In- 
teresting as such an effort would cer- 
tainly be, it is well that even at the 
culmination of the realistic frenzy 
Détaille adhered to the sound canon 
which prescribes that art may be ter- 
rible, but it must not be horrible. 
Since his campaigning days he has 
found most of his subjects in inci- 


**A SALUTE TO 
dents of the struggle with Germany. 
Some of them are represented here- 
with. The “Attack on a Convoy,” 
painted in 1882, is one of the finest ; 
too, is the “ Sa/vt aux Blessés” 
(“Salute to the Wounded”) painted 
in 1877, and engraved on this page. 
The latter picture passed through a 
curious transformation while on the 
It was begun as a squad of 
French prisoners, ragged, wounded, 
and heart sore, yet drawing them- 
selves up with a stern soldierly pride 
as they encountered a group of Ger- 
man staff officers, who were giving 
them a courteous salute ; and Détaille 
intended to call it“ Honor to the Van- 
quished.” But for some reason he 
reversed the composition, and made 
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easel. 
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the officers French and the prisoners 
German. [lis motive can hardly 
have been to spare the feelings of 
his countrymen, for in other canvases 
he has not hesitated to emphasize 
the German triumph—notably in 
“The Victors,” which shows the 
spoil laden invaders leaving captured 
Paris. 

Yet can the close observer of Dé- 
taille’s paintings discern that in one 
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respect the artist has sought revenge 
for Sedan—his Frenchmen are all 
better looking than his Germans! It 
is very natural and pardonable that 
he should embody in his figures of 
Von Moltke’s soldiers his belief—a 
belief that all good Frenchmen share 
—in the fourdeur  germanigue—the 
supposed mental and physical heavi- 
ness characteristicof Teutonic nation- 
alities. 

Another of Détaille’s pictures of 
the war of 1870, and perhaps the best 
of all of them, is the * Defense of 
Champigny.” Of this, one of the 
most prized treasures of the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, an engraving 
was given in MuNsEy’s MAGAZINE 
about a year ago (November, 1891). 


























It was exhibited at the Salon of 1876, 
and purchased there by Judge Hilton, 
who presented it to the New York 
gallery a few years later, 

But not all of his later canvases 
have been suggested by the war with 
Germany. One of the finest pictures 
in the Corcoran Gallery at Wash- 
ington is his “ Regiment Passing,” a 
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tress of Huningue, in Alsace, against 
anarmy of thirty thousand Austrians 
under the Archduke John, and aftera 
heroic resistance only consented to 
evacuate the place with the honors 
of war. When the French com- 
mander came forth with drums beat- 
ing and flags flying, followed by 
about fifty men, the archduke asked 





‘PRISONER !"—BATTLE 
street scene in Paris, whose central 
incident, the march of soldiers along 
a boulevard, is less striking than its 
subsidiary figures of the gazing 
crowd, which give a hint of what 
Détaille could have done as a painter 
of Parisian life. It has, too, an added 
interest from the fact that the artist 
has placed among the spectators por- 
traits of himself, of his maftre Meis- 
sonier, and of his friend Alphonse de 
Neuville. 

One of the great pictures of last 
year’s Champs Elysées Salon, if not 
its greatest picture, was again a Dé- 
taille. Its subject was an episode of 
Napoleon's last campaign, when 


General Barbanégre with less than 
two hundred men held the little for- 
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him where the garrison was. “ Here 
it is,” replied Barbanégre, pointing 
to his little company. Thereupon—- 
and this is the moment Détaille has 
chosen for his picture—the Austrian 
prince grasped his brave enemy by 
the hand, and his officers could not 
refrain an admiring salute. 

Détaille’s methods are the embodi 
ment of care and precision. His 
scenes—however unimportant may 
be the landscape setting of his groups 
of soldiers—are always painted on 
the spot. Of his figures every detail 
is studied from life. To enable him 
to paint from models with an out- 
door light, and yet to be independent 
of the weather—for regularity of 
work is one of his cardinal principles 
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-he has roofed in with glass the 
courtyard of his house, which is on 
the Boulevard Malesherbes, near 
those of several brothers in art. 

Of course he is an expert on uni- 
forms and all warlike accouterments. 
He never omits a button or overlooks 
a buckle. He has a great collection 
of military “ documents ’’— swords 


and shakoes, boots and bayonets, and 
literally thousands of sketches made 
among half the armies of Europe. He 
has traveled in search of * material” 
over the battlefields around Metz and 
Sedan—in company with his friend 
De Neuville 





and beyond them to 
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sketch the red coats of the horse 
guards against the somber skies of 
London, the trappings of hussars and 
honveds in Austria, the swarthy faces 
of France’s subjects in Algeria, He 
is, naturally enough, soldierly in 
manner and appearance—‘“a gentle- 
man soldier” Claretie calls him, while 
another famous critic, Albert Wolff, 
thus characterized him early in his 
career: ‘‘ Seeing this young man, 
blonde, slender, always dressed in 
perfect taste, one would think him 
English. He is of a cultured spirit, 
studious, and in love with his art. 
Born with a vocation, he has but to 


























follow his instincts to arrive at fame’ 
—a prophecy which has been abun- 
dantly fulfilled. 

Several of Détaille’s best canvases 
are on this side of the Atlantic, al- 
though he is less numerously re- 
‘presented here than Gerome or Boug- 
uereau. Three have already been 
mentioned as belonging to the public 
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galleries of New York and Wash- 
ington. The“ Salutetothe Wounded” 
is now in a private collection in the 
metropolis. The famous Walters 
gallery at Baltimore includes two 
small specimens, and six or eight 
others, mostly canvases of minor im- 
portance, are owned by other Ameri- 
can amateurs, 
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Snow for hours had blown and drifted, 
And the rack went scudding by ; 
Spectrally the branches lifted 
Naked arms against the sky. 
What cared we though time was flitting, 
What cared we though winds made moan, 
In the witching twilight sitting 
All alone ? 


She within a rocker cozy, 
I upon a hassock low, 
Watching o’er her face the rosy 
Cupid dimples come and go; 
For the lover firelight heightened 
Every blush with ardor bold, 
And her locks of brown were brightened 
Into gold. 


Like the fabulous “ Jack Horner’ 


’ 


Of the merry nursery page, 
Gleeful from a dusky corner 
Grinned an idol gray with age; 
And methought his dark lips muttered 
What I longed to there avow: 
“* Tell her /”’ were the words he uttered, 
“ Tell her now!” 


Then there fell a silence sweeter 
Than when air is stirred with song, 
Than when strains in mellow meter 
Swing with rhythmic sweep along. 
In her eyes a look beguiling 
Bade me not to break the spell. 
Something told me in her smiling 
All was well. 


Slowly grew the firelight dimmer 
Till the angles of the room, 
Lighted by no ruddy glimmer, 
Melted in the shrouding gloom ; 
And not e’en the ancient idol 
Saw Love’s apotheosis, 
Or the presage of a bridal 
In a kiss. 





Clinton Scollard. 





THE NEWSPAPERS OF EUROPE. 


By T. C. Crawford. 


[* is acommon opinion in the jour- 

nalistic circles of the United 
States that we publish the best pa- 
pers in the world, and that we could 
learn nothing from any of the pub- 
lications of the Old World. It is 
generally agreed that more money is 
spent by us upon newspaper proper- 
ties, and that we are much more 
energetic and more liberal in the 
collection of news. 

Generally this opinion may be con- 
sidered to have a good basis. In 
many ways we do print the best 
newspapers in the world. But no 
one who has made a careful study of 
the newspaper publications of Eu- 
rope can say that we could not find 
in them many things that we might 
copy with advantage. 

The standard of news differs in 
different countries. What we con- 
sider news might be termed, in some 
countries, idle trash. The newspa- 
pers of Europe generally devote 
themselves, in the news field, to 
local topics. Outside of this field 
they take up a higher line of sub- 
jects and employ a higher class of 
men than are employed by our pa- 
pers. Literature, the arts, music, 
and the drama are in many cases 
handled by master pens. 

There is a great difference in the 
individual character of the newspa- 
pers of the various countries of Eu- 
rope, but these general characteris- 
tics hold good of them all. The 
newspapers of any standing have a 
much higher literary character than 
our own. The current articles of 
the day are written by men who 
have a wider knowledge of general 
affairs than have the leading writers 
of our papers. The editorial writ- 
ers of American newspapers gener- 
ally mingle but little with the world. 


They are what is called ‘‘ desk men.” 
Their information in the main is 
either gathered from books or from 
the news reports laid before them. 
They go out but little, and are 
rarely known by the general public. 
The leading writers of the conti- 
nental newspapers, on the contrary, 
are generally men of at least local 
prominence. They mingle the duties 
of a reporter with those of an edi- 
torial writer, and are constantly in 
touch with the prevailing topics of 
the time. 

You will see a “chronicle” writer 
for the French newspapers in every 
quarter in Paris. At one time he 
may go into the best society for 
social observations, and then he 
may plunge into the excitement of 
the Bourse for original information 
concerning some leading financial 
topic of the day. There is no field 
that is closed to him, and he takes 
his impressions at first hand. He 
studies his subjects from the stand- 
point of personal observation, and 
as a necessary consequence there is 
a freshness, a vigor, and an origin- 
ality in his work not found in the 
editorial writing of our best jour- 
nals. 

There is no newspaper press in 
Europe which has shown a sharper 
advance in the last twenty five years 
than that of Italy. Since the union 
of Italy under the present form of 
government its newspapers have en- 
joyed great freedom. There is no 
evidence that this freedom has been 
abused. Rome has more successful 
daily newspapers than any other city 
of thesame size in the world. These 
papers are peculiar in character. 
Several of them are devoted to spe- 
cial classes of readers. Two of the 
daily issues are printed in the patois 
































of the peasants who live in the neigh- 
borhood of Rome, which proves that 
there is a reading constituency among 
even the least advance * classes. 

One of the singular features of the 
journalism of Rome is the prosper- 
ous issue of two daily newspapers, 
the Fanfulla (Old Soldier) and the Don 
Quichotte, devoted entirely to social, 
literary, musical, and artistic sub- 
jects. Everything in these papers is 
treated from the standpoint of the 
special writer. Politics is only oc- 
casionally a topic, and there is no 
telegraphic news. The keynote of 
these two papers is the wise and 
brilliant comment of a highly edu- 
cated and thoroughly experienced 
man of the world. 

While the Romans support two 
papers of this class, their general 
newspapers publish the current news 
of the day, but make everything out- 
side of Italy subordinate. It is the 
special article, the “chronicle,” if 
you please, which is the feature of 
the best Italian papers. Good local 
news and witty critical articles are 
necessary to the success of news- 
papers published in Umberto’s king- 
dom. 

ll Messagero (the Messenger), an 
evening publication in Rome, is 
really a remarkable journal. It is 
beautifully printed and is thoroughly 
alive and alert in every branch of the 
news field which can possibly inter- 
est its readers. It has a very large 
corps of local reporters. It is not an 
unusual thing to see twenty or thirty 
reporters of this paper detailed to 
work up some especially sensational 
topic. Its news is thoroughly well 
edited, skillfully classified, and fur- 
ther illuminated by the work of some 
of the best special writers in Rome. 

The greatest newspaper published 
in Italy is at Milan, /7 Secolo (the 
Century). It is a very rich and influ- 
ential journal, very liberal in its 
tendencies, and very independent in 
its criticisms. In its make up it is 
modeled after the Figaro of Paris. 
It publishes all the leading novels of 
the day, strong special articles, cur- 
rent news, and strikingly good cor- 
respondence from all the capitals of 
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Europe. It spent a very large sum 
of money in gathering news from 
Africa when Italy had its last small 
war there. Its enterprise in this di- 
rection could not have been sur- 
passed. It has a circulation all over 
Italy, and extending into Switzer- 
land, southern France, and south- 
western Austria. 

The press of Italy is fearless, 
bright, and clean. Its influence is 
very marked, as shown in the prog- 
ress that country has made in the 
last ten years. Its spirit constantly 
tends toward freedom and popular 
self government. It is disgraced by 
very few scandalous publications. 
The rights of private individuals are 
respected, and—as in France—no 
one, whether occupying a public or a 
private position, can be made the 
subject of a caricature in the news- 
papers against his own will. 

This rule has become to a certain 
extent a dead letter in France. The 
libel laws, though very rigid, have 
been so often evaded that people are 
reluctant to employ the machinery 
of the law in an attempt to control 
the press. French newspapers, how- 
ever, do not venture, in their publica- 
tion of scandalous incidents, to em- 
ploy the names of the individuals 
concerned. It is always the family 
of “ Monsieur X” who is spoken of 
in connection with this or that un- 
fortunate affair. This reserve is 
sometimes maintained when actual 
arrests for alleged crimes have been 
made and the victims are lodged in 
prison, 

The French newspapers are very 
brilliant in their special fields. Per- 
haps the finest descriptive writers of 
the world are to be found in France, 
and the superiority of the French 
romance writers is unquestioned. 
The newspapers of France have the 
benefit of this superiority of talent, 
for nearly all the best things in 
French literature make their first 
appearance in the daily press. The 
great controversial writers, the lead- 
ing men in affairs, use the news- 
papers as a vehicle for addressing 
the public. The leading exponents 
of journalism take very high rank in 
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the world of politics, science, art, 
and literature. 

It is in the field of finance that the 
French newspapers sink toa venality 
that would be scorned in other coun- 
tries. Their financial departments 
are sold to the highest bidder. The 
banker or speculator who buys them 
can publish therein what he pleases, 
and apparently the newspaper is re- 
sponsible for these opinions. While 
generally known in Paris, the fact 
is yet seemingly not so well under- 
stood as to deprive these depart- 
ments of their influence. 

It is equally true, as was shown by 
the recent disclosures of the Panama 
Canal scandal, that any portion of a 
French newspaper, even of the high- 
est class, can be purchased for a con- 
sideration. One department alone 
is held up as not subject to purchase, 
the political. While this is true gen- 
erally, a candidate for office would 
probably have little trouble, in most 
cases, in making arrangements with 
the best newspapers to secure their 
support. 

Literary, dramatic, and artistic 
events are treated by the French 
newspapers with consummate ability 
and skill, and with the prominence 
that we give to sensational news 
events. Anentire page will often be 
devoted toa new play. Several of 
the best critics employed by a jour- 
nal will write individual opinions of 
the same play in the same issue of 
the paper. The opening of the 
Salons, or of any important art ex- 
hibition, is treated as a great national 
event. Menof the highest class only 
are employed to write upon these 
subjects, and are paid larger sums 
than are received by the journalists 
of any other country. The standing 
of the journalist of the first class in 
France is even better than that of 
the leader in any other profession. 

The Spanish newspapers are very 
dignified, very clean, and very strong 
from a news standpoint. They pub- 
lish all the local news of their neigh- 
borhoods, but give but little attention 
to foreign news, because their readers 
do not care for it. Their papers are 
generally published in the form of 
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pamphlets. This gives an opportu- 
nity for great expansion or contrac- 
tion, The Spanish newspaper is 
generally a stitched publication in 
book form, without cover, and is a 
melange of local news, critical ar- 
ticles, and advertisements. The form 
is a very convenient one for reading. 

These journals are generally very 
well written, and are especially strong 
in descriptive articles and in political 
criticisms. They are very indepen- 
dent and fearless, and as a rule in 
sympathy with the advanced re- 
publican sentiment that is strong in 
Spain. 

The two great Spanish newspapers, 
in point of wealth and circulation, 
are the Correspondencia of Madrid and 
Hl Diario of Barcelona. The former 
paper is made up entirely of local 
news. It employs upwards of a hun- 
dred reporters. They are assigned to 
various portions of Madrid, and 
rarely come to the office for instruc- 
tions. They are responsible for the 
small districts to which they are as- 
signed, and send in their reports 
whenever they find anything worth 
writing about. 

This collection of news is pub- 
lished without very much classifica- 
tion. It is the evening companion 
of every Spaniard in Madrid. It 
is said that no resident of that 
city who respects himself would 
venture to go to sleep at night with- 
out having read every line of the 
Correspondencia for fear of missing 
some specially good piece of news. 
The most important piece of infor- 
mation may by this haphazard sys- 
tem of publication appear in the 
most obscure corner of the paper. 
Yet the principle of publishing all 
the news is what has given this news- 
paper its great success. 

The German newspapers do not 
differ essentially from those pub- 
lished in the same language in this 
country, though the latter affect a 
wider range of news. The news- 
papers of Vienna may perhaps be 
singled out as especially resembling 
American models in that they are 
more enterprising, and lighter in 
their methods of handling current 




















news. They use more illustrations, 
too. 

The newspapers of Germany and 
Austria do not stand as high in pub- 
lic estimation as their contempo- 
raries in France, Italy, Great Britain, 
or Spain, They are more repressed 
and have less freedom of opinion. 
Another reason for their lack of pop- 
ular esteem lies in the fact that they 
are largely controlled and owned by 
Hebrews; and the /udenhetze of the 
Teutonic countries negatives their 
influence. They are conducted, too, 
as strictly commercial affairs, and 
are open to purchase in so many 
fields that their opinions are ques- 
tioned even by those who naturally 
should be in accord with them. 

In Germany the imperial hand 
weighs so heavily upon the freedom 
of the press that the most influential 
newspapers are to be found in the 
provincial cities rather than at Berlin. 
The Allgemeine Zeitung (Universal Ga- 
zette) of Munich, the Coelnische Zet- 
tung (Cologne Gazette), the Homburg 
Nachrichten (News), and the Magde- 
burger Zeitung (Magdeburg Gazette) are 
strong, influential papers, of a higher 
class than any published in Berlin. 

The best humorous journal pub- 
lished throughout the length and 
breadth of Europe is the /iegende 
litter of Munich. All the other 
comic papers of Austria and Ger- 
many are but weak and feeble imita- 
tions of this brilliant weekly. Its 
drawings are the equal of the best 
work of Punch,and some regard them 
as even betters. 

Some of the best art journals of 
Germany are not published in Berlin. 
The Art Journal of Dresden is one 
of the finest publications in central 
Europe. 

Space will not permit me to give 
more than a passing word to the 
English newspaper press. It has be- 
gun to adopt some of the better 
features of our journals, The Eng- 
lish papers are growing to be more 
personal, but they are very careful 
to respect the privacy of individuals. 
They rarely mention, in their per- 
sonal columns, people who are not 
really prominent, and in their good 
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natured, polite, conservative discus- 
sion of political subjects they offer 
examples of good manners that we 
might copy to advantage. They are 
in the main, however, dull, partly be- 
cause they all employ the same local 
agency to gather the news of Great 
Britain. They differ essentially only 
in the field of foreign news. 

Their editorial pages have the 
same fault as our own. They are 
written by professional essayists who 
do not live in the great world. Oc- 
casionally some public man contrib- 
utes to the editorial pages of the 
English papers and gives a breath of 
life from his department of action. 
But in the main their editorials, while 
possessing a higher literary tone 
than our own, are dull and charac- 
terless. 

The best illustrated newspapers in 
the world are to be found in London, 
whose leading pictorial journals are 
as superior to our publications of a 
similar character as are our magazines 
to their English rivals. There are 
six high class illustrated weeklies in 
London. Paris is the art capital of 
the world, yet in the main its illus- 
trated periodicals are poor and their 
methods ordinary. It is only in an 
occasional art publication like the 
monthly issue of the /7garo, or in the 
reproductions of the pictures of the 
Salon, that French work of this class 
comes up to the first rank. There 
are no two publications in the world 
which for uniform artistic excellence, 
character of letter press, and general 
ability, can compare with the Lon- 
don Graphic and the //lustrated London 
News. 

The illustrated newspapers of 
Rome, of Madrid, of Vienna, and of 
Berlin are only copies of the French. 
One of the best of them is the 777- 
buna Romana of Rome. It originated 
the feature of publishing its first out- 
side pictureincolors. This was after- 
wards adopted by the Petit Journal 
of Paris in its illustrated supplement 
for its Saturday issue. The colored 
supplement has increased the circu- 
lation of this wonderful little paper 
by many thousands. 

In general it may be said that the 
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European press, in comparison with 
our own, excels from an artistic 
standpoint. European papers are in 
the main better written. They are 
freer from scandalous publications, 
and show a greater respect for the 
privacy of individuals. Neither do 
they give up as much space to trivial 
events, the movements, sayings, and 
doings of small nobodies, They lack, 
however, breadth of view, and do not 
reach out as we do to the ends of the 
earth for reports of distant events. 
The whole world is not their field, as 
with us. In my opinion if the Amer- 
ican newspapers would employ a 
higher class of writers, and would 
reform in the one matter of discuss- 
ing with so much freedom the affairs 
of private individuals, they would be 
the model newspapers of the world. 

The periodicals of Europe are as a 
class richer than our own. The 
London newspapers have larger in- 
comes, as a rule, than those of New 
York. The London Daily Telegraph, 
for example, has a net income of 
three hundred thousand pounds ster- 
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ling. The London 77mes clears nearly 
a million of dollars a year. The 
great illustrated journals average 
half of that greatsum. In Paris the 
figaro and the Petit Journal have 
great incomes. The Italian news- 
papers are rich and prosperous. The 
Vienna papers make great fortunes, 
and throughout Germany one con- 
stantly meets with evidences of the 
substantial prosperity of the news- 
papers of that country. 

Nearly all of the journalists of 
Europe speak two or three languages, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to 
meet one who speaks seven or eight. 
There are few, except perhaps in 
Paris, who cannot speak some lan- 
guage besides his own. They study 
foreign publications very carefully. 

In its influence upon the journals 
of the other countries of Europe, it 
might be said that the French press 
is the most potent. The prominence 
it gives to literature and art has been 
widely copied. In some of these 
better features our newspapers could 
find lessons well worth studying. 
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A HorRID day! the skies a-frown, 
The snow in eddies blowing ; 

I think I'll don my dressing gown, 

A novel take, and sit me down 
Before my grate fire glowing. 


Now if the month were only May, 
I’d plunge into the dingle, 

Or stroll along the meadow way ; 

Perhaps I’d meet—but pshaw ! today 
I’m caged beside my ingle. 


The book is stupid ! just a lot 
Of silly youths and misses ; 
Cheap wit—no life—-a hackneyed plot— 
What man of sense could care a jot 
For taffy and for kisses ? 


Halloo! Who's that tn coat of seal? 
*Twas Bertha’s Christmas present ; 
I can’t congeal ; 
It doesn’t seem socold. I feel 
I'll find the walk quite pleasant. 


Here’s for a walk. 





C. M. Kennedy. 

















DRAMATIC SCENES IN AMERICAN HISTORY. 


II.—Tue ALaAmo. 


By Richard H. Tithering ton. 


“| HE State of Texas was born in 

anarchy and turbulence and 
baptized with a baptism of fire. Not 
on the “dark and bloody ground” 
where pioneer and redskin strug- 
gled for mastery in Kentucky; not 
where the irrepressible conflict of 
freedom and slavery was fought on 
the plains of bleeding Kansas; not 
where the “ hand cart brigades ”’ left 
their bones to whiten in the snowy 
passes of the Rockies ; nor where the 
gold stampede drew earth’s offscour- 
ings to the mining camps of Cali- 
fornia or Montana—nowhere was an 
empire won for civilization amid 
wilder scenes than those of the found- 
ing of the great republic between the 
Sabine and the Rio Grande. 

The men who made Texas were 
not graduates of the colleges and the 
drawingrooms of the East. They 
were scarcely statesmen, and cer- 
tainly not political economists. They 
had few lofty ambitions and little re- 
finement or scholarship. There were 
men of note among their leaders, but 
the mass of them were just such 
pioneers as have always formed the 
vanguard of the star of empire’s west- 
ward march; the rough adventurers 
that manned a line not laid down in 
any map, and no longer existent today 
—the line that marked the frontier 
of North American civilization; a line 
that was always bloody, always hazy 
with powder smoke, and ever re- 
sounding with battle cries. 

In the spring of 1836 the American 
settlers and frontiersmen who had 
made their way into the rich plains 
lying westward from Louisiana had 
raised the standard of revolt against 
the government of Mexico, which 
had claimed and harshly executed 





rights of sovereignty over them. 
The Mexican stronghold in the old 
mission city of San Antonio had 
been captured, its garrison driven 
beyond the Rio Grande, and the in- 
dependence of Texas proclaimed. 

Then came the news that Santa 
Anna, President of Mexico, was 
marching northward with seven 
thousand regulars to restore his lost 
authority. To meet him the Texans 
could muster perhaps two thousand 
armed men, who were dispersed in 
small bodies over the vast extent of 
their territory. “Sam” Houston 
was nominally recognized as their 
commander in chief, but there was, 
naturally enough, little cohesion 
among the scattered commands, and 
no common plan of action. 

Houston distinguished himself 
from his fellows by better general- 
ship, just as long after, when the 
frenzy of secession swept over the 
Lone Star State, he distinguished 
himself by better statesmanship. As 
the Mexicans advanced across the 
Rio Grande he fell back, hoping to 
gain time to concentrate his forces. 
The fearless and hot headed Crockett 
criticised him bitterly, accused him 
of timidity and vacillation, and called 
for a more competent commander. 
‘““We want no more bell sheep to lead 
us,” said the veteran frontiersman in 
a letter to a friend at Louisville. 
“We don’t want missionaries of the 
United States to do our talking and 
drink our whisky. We can do both 
for ourselves.” 

The first settlements menaced by 
the Mexicans were Goliad and San 
Antonio. At the former was Colonel 
Fanning with a detachment of Tex- 
ans; at the latter were one hundred 
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and eighty three men under Colonel 
William Travis. These Crockett 
joined, and with them he determined 
to make a stand against the Mexi- 
cans. The invaders had overwhelm- 
ing numbers, but Crockett despised 
them as much as he hated them. In 
the letter quoted in the last para- 
graph, and believed to be the last 
letter the old frontiersman wrote, 
he declared that the “Greasers”’ 
would be “like runaway horses—the 
more they run the more fright they 
gather, and they will keep on until 
all are stampeded.” 

Another leading spirit among the 
Texans at San Antonio was James 
Bowie, who also bore the rank of 
colonel in the revolutionary service. 
Bowie, a Kentuckian by birth, had 
settled, years before, on the frontier 
of Louisiana, and had been a leader 
of some of the parties of filibusterers, 
slave smugglers, and miscellaneous 
desperadoes who periodically in- 
vaded Texas during the Mexican 
regime. Famous as the inventor of 
the weapon named after him—the 
original bowie knife was one which, 
as Davy Crockett said when he first 
saw it, was “enough to givea timid 
man the colic to look at ’—he was a 
typical product of the wild South- 
west in its wildest days ; a model for 
the pen of Mayne Reid or Aimard ; 
a man who had slain a hundred ene- 
mies, but not one incold blood ; who 
feared absolutely nothing, and who 
was as reckless in his anger as he 
could be in his generosity. 

His comrades at San Antonio were 
kindred spirits, and they prepared to 
meet the attack of Santa Anna as 
fearlessly as they had often faced 
heavy odds in skirmishing with the 
“Greasers” or the Comanches. 
Scouts were sent out over the plains 
west of the town, to prevent a sur- 
prise, and on the walls of the Alamo, 
the old adobe mission on the east 
bank of the San Antonio river, was 
hoisted the flag of the revolutionists— 
a blood red banner that bore a single 
white star with the letters T-E-X-A-S 
between its points. 

At sunrise on the 22nd of Febru- 
ary, 1836, the Mexicans came into 
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sight—a showily uniformed army 
about four thousand strong. They 
marched into the little town from 
the west, the Texans withdrawing 
beyond the river and posting them. 
selves within the Alamo. Santa 
Anna, who was commanding in per- 
son, sent a message to Travis de- 
manding a surrender, and threaten- 
ing to shoot the entire garrison if 
resistance was attempted. Travis’s 
only reply was a cannon shot. 

Nevertheless, several days of inac- 
tion followed. Travis, who had al- 
ready endeavored in vain toenlist re- 
cruits among the settlers of San An- 
tonio—the town had then some 
twelve hundred inhabitants—made 
alast attempt to arouse their sympa- 
thies, but with no better result. Not 
a volunteer came forward. 

A welcome reenforcement of thirty 
men marched over the prairies from 
Gonzales; but this accession was al- 
most counterbalanced by the sick- 
ness of Colonel Jim Bowie, who was 
stricken down by fever. 

Fighting began in earnest on he 
last day of February. On that morn- 
ing Colonel Crockett was awakened 
by a cannonball that struck close to 
the spot where he was sleeping. He 
sprang upand ran out onthe roof of 
the Alamo, whence he saw that the 
Mexicans had set up a cannon within 
short range. The gunner was in the 
act of firing another shot when 
Crockett, leveling his rifle, shot him 
dead. A second Mexican stepped to 
the cannon, but Crockett caught up 
another rifle—there were no repeat- 
ing firearms in those days—and laid 
him low. Five gunners in succes- 
sion, the story goes, fell before the 
frontiersman’s unerring aim before 
his marksmanship so terrified the 
Mexicans that none dare expose him- 
self, and the gun was silenced. 

By the 3rd of March it had become 
clear that there was no further hope 
of assistance from without for the 
Texans. Houston had fallen back 
behind the Colorado river, and had 
sent orders to Fanning at Goliad to 
follow him. Travis that day sum- 
moned the garrison about him, and 
told them that there was no prospect 
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of aid; that the Mexicans would treat 
them as rebels if they surrendered ; 
and that all they could do was to 
hold the fort as long as 
they could, and, when 
they could hold it no 
longer, to sell their lives as 
dearly as possible. The 
brave fellows greeted his 
words with cheers. 

Eleven days passed since 
the beginning of the siege. 
For eleven days two hun- 
dred men held four thous- 
and at bay. There had 
been a constant exchange 
of rifle and cannon shots, 
but the Mexicans had not dared to 
make an assault. Their bombard- 
menthad been so ineffective that ithad 
done no appreciable injury to the fort 
or its garrison, On the other hand, 
three hundred of the besiegers had 
fallen before the deadly fire of the 
Texans. 

The Alamo was then surrounded 
by a thick adobe wall, which has 
since been demolished, although the 
building itself—shown in the engrav- 
ing just below—is still standing and 
in good preservation a hundred and 
twenty years after its construction 
by the old Spanish missionaries. 
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The side of the inclosure eXx- 
posed to attack was that toward the 
north; and here, before daylight on 
the morning of Sunday, 
the 6th of March, began 
the struggle that ended the 
tragedy of the Alamo. 

Santa Anna had resolved 
to capture the place at 
whatever loss. His in- 
fantry were marshaled on 
all sides of the Alamo. 
Many of them were so terri- 
fied by the Texans’ prowess 
that they were more in- 
clined to march backward 
than forward; others were 
convicts in whose loyalty he had little 
confidence. But he divided them 
into columns, and stationed cavalry- 
men in their rear to drive forward 
any who hesitated, just as Xerxes 
had his swarming cohorts lashed on 
with whips to face the Spartan herves 
at Thermopyle. For the lives of his 
men the Mexican commander cared 
little ; his numbers were so great that 
he could afford to spill blood like 
water in order to overwhelm the little 
band that had defied him. 

At four o’clock that Sunday morn- 
ing the defenders of the Alamo heard 
the Mexican bugles sounding the 
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charge; and a few minutes later the 
assailants were advancing upon the 
inclosure from every side, their bands 
playing the Degue/o, whose notes sig- 


nified that no quarter was to be 
given, 
Qn all sides but the north the 


attack was only afeint, and the Mexi- 
cans were repelled by a single volley 
from the garrison, But in that one 
quarter the division of General Cas- 
trillon, by sheer weight of numbers 
and after two hours of desperate re- 
sistance against fearful odds, suc- 
ceeded in forcing an entrance. Twice 
the Mexicans were driven back by 
the tire of the besieged, and twice 
their officers, saber in hand, forced 
them to return to the assault. At 
the third attack scaling ladders were 
placed against the walls. The de- 
fenders were firing as fast as they 
could load, and with deadly effect, but 
for every Mexican who fell there 
were a dozen to take his place. The 
iadders were replaced every time the 
Texans toppled them over; men 
swarmed up them in irresistible num- 
bers, and in spite of the furious fight- 
ing of the garrison, who used their 
rifles as cluos when they had no time 
to load them, the assailants forced 


their way over the wall. 


The Texans, or those of 
them that were left alive, 
fell back into the mission 
building. They had piled 
bags of dirt in its windows 
and doorways, and upon 
the roof, and behind these 
defenses they prepared to 
make their last stand, 
The Mexicans poured over 
the wall like a torrent, 
filled the courtyard, and 
surged around the build- 
ing on all sides. Colonel 
Travis turned his one can- 
non upon them and tired 
a few telling shots before 
he was overwhelmed. At 
every door, and soon in 
every room, there was a 
desperate, merciless strug 
gle. Quarter was neither 
asked nor given. 

One large chamber the 
garrison had usedas a hospital. Bowie 
lay there, sick and almost helpless, 
and with him were several comrades 
who had been wounded during the 
siege. All of them had rifles or pistols 
in their hands; those who were too 
weak to crawl to the windows were 
firing from their pallets. The Mexi- 
cans made repeated attempts to 
enter the room, but each time they 
were shot down as fast as they ap- 
peared at the door. Bowie had 
eral revolvers, and every bullet from 
them brought down a man. At last 
a cannon, loaded with grape and 
canister, was thrust into the door- 
way. Its fire swept the hospital of 
almost every living inmate, 

Bowie himself was rolled upon the 
floor, frightfully wounded. Think- 
ing him helpless, a Mexican ran up 
to finish him, when Bowie sprang up 
and seized his foe, who yelled with 
terror at sight of the Texan's terrible 
knife. In another instant its blade 
was plunged into the coward’s heart, 
and in yet another the two men fell 
over on the bed together—dead. 


Sscr= 


In another part of the Alamo 
Crockett, Travis, and four other 
Texans were still alive. They had 


been driven into the corner of a 
room, and there they were fighting 


























with their backs to the wall, all of 
them sorely wounded and so ex- 
hausted that they could scarcely 
stand. Crockett had clubbed his 
rifle and fought with it until its stock 
was broken away. In one hand he 
grasped its barrel, in the other a 
dripping bowie knife. His face was 
covered with blood that streamed 
from a gash in his forehead. Before 
him lay the dead or dying bodies of 
fully a score of Mexicans whom he 
and his companions had _ stricken 
down. 

General Castrillon, whose soldiers 
had surrounded the little knot of 
Texans, Was a man of human sympa- 
thies. Struck with admiration of 
their heroism he called to Crockett 
to surrender, promising him his life. 
Not waiting for an answer, he walked 
up to Santa Anna, who was close at 
hand,and asked him to allow quarter 
to the few survivors. The scowling 
commander replied that all of them 
should be shot. 

Crockett saw what had occurred, 
and with a last effort of furious rage 
he rushed, bowie in hand, upon the 
cruel Mexican. But he never reached 
his foe. Before he had taken half a 
dozen steps he fell, riddled with bul- 
lets. His five comrades shared the 
same fate within a few minutes, and 
the Alamo was taken. 

Santa Anna, as soon as he ascer- 
tained that not a Texan soldier was 
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left alive, sent for the alcalde of San 
Antonio, and ordered him to strip 
the dead of their clothing and heap 
the naked bodies outside the walls 
of the Alamo. There fuel was thrown 
upon them, and the ghastly pile was 
burned to ashes. 

There is little exact historical au- 
thority for the details of the tragedy 
of the Alamo. The victims’ story, of 
course, could never be told, and the 
victors were not likely to dwell upon 
a scene that did them so little 
credit as soldiers or as men. There 
is much discrepancy between the 
stories told by “old inhabitants ” of 
Texas whose knowledge came from 
local tradition. 

But all accounts agree that of the 
two hundred soldiers in the garrison 
not one escaped alive. The only in- 
mates of the Alamo whose lives were 
spared were two negro slaves, the 
servants of Travis and Bowie; Mrs. 
Dickinson, the wife of Lieutenant 
Dickinson, one of the Texan officers ; 
and her infant daughter Emily, who 
is said to have been wounded by a 
bullet, but who survived to be cared 
for, as “the Child of the Alamo,” by 
the republic of Texas. 

When the independence of Texas 
was won, and its first capitol estab- 
lished at Austin, there was set up 
there a plain shaft that bore the ex- 
pressive sentence, ‘ Thermopylae had 
three messengers of defeat; the 
Alamo had none.” 











MOUNTAIN RAILROAD ENGINEERING. 


By George Le. Latham. 


SEVENTY years ago, when George 
. Stephenson was building his 
first line of rails from Stockton to 
Darlington, the wondering journal- 
ists of the day made all sorts of 
prophecies as to the possibilities of 





THE SCHNURTOBEI 
the new invention. But it is safe to 
say that none of them, in forecasting 
the future extension of railroads, an- 
ticipated that the next generation 
would see the iron horse climbing to 
the tops of mountains. 

Yet railroad engineering — has 
achieved some of its most remarka- 
ble triumphs in this direction, It 
has conquered peak after peak in the 
Alps, the White Mountains, and the 
Rockies. Where a few years ago 
travelers toiled painfully up the steep 
ascent, afoot or on pony back, over 
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dripping rocks and even through 
snow and ice, they now sit at ease in 
a comfortable car and are whirled 
swiftly and smoothly to the summit 
by a puffing locomotive. 

To the modern engineer there is no 
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such word as impossible. He is not 
affrighted by the loftiest mountain or 
the deepest gulf. He can bridge 
anything, tunnel anything—if he can 
command money to pay for the work. 
“Willit pay?” is the crucial question 
by which every new undertaking 
must be tested. If the answer is 
yes, the matter is settled. It can and 
will become an accomplished fact. 
The financier gives the word of com- 
mand; the engineer does his  bid- 
ding, and nature has nothing to do 
but submit, 
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MOUNT WASHINGTON RAILROAD 


In the first days of railroad build- 
ing it was supposed that the track 
must be absolutely or practically 
level to make it possible for the en- 
gine to pull its load, But experience 
soon showed that a slight ascent was 
no appreciable obstacle. The first 


important line in America—the Balt- 
from tide 
Alleghanies. 


imore and Ohio—climbed 


water over the Then 
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“SLIDING DOWN JACOB'S LADDER,” 


LOCOMOTIVE AND CAR, 


the building of heavier and more 
powerful locomotives rendered steep- 
er grades feasible. Some of the con- 
structions of recent years—such as, 
for example, the Arlberg line, which 
pierces the Alps between Switzerland 
and Austria—have positively aston- 
ishing slopes. On that particular 
road trains are pushed and pulled up 
the mountains by three engines, two 
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in front Chel © cars and one at the 
rear, 

Elsewhere heavy ascents are 
achieved by means of such great 
loop-like windings as those shown in 
the engraving on page 389, or by cir- 
cular tunnels. ‘There are several of 
the latter in the Alps. The famous 
St. Gothard railroad, as it reaches 
the foot of the lofty range from 
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succession of difficult engineering 
feats splendidly accomplished—as 
they were sure to be where there 
was no lack of money; and the finan- 
cial sinews were provided by three 
governments — Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. The roadbed— 
double tracked throughout—is per- 
fection; bridges and viaducts are of 
the solidest masonry and iron; and 
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which it takes its name, plunges into 
the mountain side at Giornico, and 
makes its way upward in corkscrew- 
like curves through the heart of the 
rocks. On the other side of the sum- 
mit there is a similar system of 
looped tunnels near the village of 
Wasen, whose little red topped 
church appears and reappears on 
different sides and at various levels 
ina way extremely puzzling to the 
passing traveler. The whole line, 
from the lake of Lucerne to the vine 
clad slopes of Maggiore, is indeed a 


the principal tunnel, nearly ten miles 
in length, is so efficiently ventilated 
that it is needless to close the win- 
dows while passing through it. 


The three tunnels through the 
Alps—the St. Gothard, the Mont 
Cenis, and the Arlberg—are_ the 


greatest extant works of their kind. 
In our own transcontinental railroads 
the vast distances to be traversed, the 
necessity for economical construc- 
tion, and the higher cost of labor 
have led to the avoidance of tunnels. 
The lines that cross the Rockies sel- 











dom plunge into the mountains. 
They pierce gloomy canyons, wind 
about huge mountain slopes, leap 
on dizzy trestles over tremendous 
chasms, and run for many miles un- 
der shields built to shed the winter 
snows; and in their tremendous ex- 
tent they are the greatest exempli- 
fication .of the railroad engineer's 
triumph over natural obstacles that 
seemed insuperable until they were 
attacked and vanquished. 

There is a wonderful mountain 
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THE PIKE'S PEAK RAILROAD. 


railroad in South America running 
from the port of Callao to the silver 
mines in the Andes of Peru. — Its 
grades are terrific—three hundred 
feet and more to the mile, and it 
reaches a height of fifteen thousand 
feet above the sea—the highest point 
where steam moves a piston rod; 
loftier than Pike’s Peak, and almost 
as high as the summit of Mont Blanc. 

The idea of constructing tracks 
and engines especially adapted for 
inclined roads is by no means a new 
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one. Thirty, if not forty years ago, 
inventors were at work upon devices 
to make safe and practicable the as- 
cent and descent of grades of almost 
any angle. Short experimental lines 
were constructed in France, Ger- 
many, England, and the United 
States, and model engines were set 
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sunrise and sunset reflected from the 
Alpine snows. 

It struck a German engineer that 
this tourist traffic might be doubled, 
trebled, quadrupled, if a railroad 
were built up the mountain. In or 
about 1861 he drew complete plans 
for such a road, and for the necessary 
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at work climbing up and down them. 

3ut like many another idea destined 
to ultimate success, they were at first 
thought impracticable, and capital 
stood aloof. 

The inventors did not lose hope, 
however. The first peak on which 
they made a serious attempt was the 
famous Righi, in Switzerland. Stand- 
ing in isolation between the lakes of 
Zug and of Lucerne, the Righi, a 
mountain of comparatively insignifi- 
cant height—less than six thousand 
feet—commands a magnificent view 
of the mighty mountain wall of the 
Alps, a wonderful panorama of snowy 
peaks and spreading plains, of gla- 
ciers, streams, and lakes. Even in 
the days when the road to the sum- 
mit was a steep and narrow mule 
path, thousands of tourists climbed 
it every year, and spent a night in the 
hotel at its top to see the glories of 
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locomotive and cars. But there he 
stopped for lack of encouragement. 
Nobody—not even the landowners of 
the Righi—came forward with finan- 
cial assistance, and the railroad re- 
mained on paper. 

Meanwhile a_ similar project in 
America—the Mount Washington 
road—was planned, commenced, and 
pushed to successful completion. 
This pioneer inclined railway is 
about three miles in length, and 
climbs 5,285 feet above its starting 
point—an ascent of one foot in three. 
Its locomotive, which pushes a single 
car up the mountain, is built in the 
curious fashion shown in the engrav- 
ing on page 387. It has an upright 
boiler, or rather a boiler so inclined 
as to be upright while the mini- 
ature train is on the steeper gradients. 
Its driving wheel is central, and has 
a cogged felloe that fits into a 


























notched rail in the middle of the 
track. 

The road was opened in 1868, and 
has been in successful operation, ex- 
cept in midwinter, for twenty four 
years. The engraving on page 387 
shows a mode of descent by means of 
a contrivance that fits on the cogged 
rail—little more than a flat board, 
with a rest for the feet and handles 
at the side which when pressed on 
the rail act as brakes. Terrifying as 
this form of coasting seems to the 
stranger, employees of the road 
scorn its dangers, and claim a “ rec- 
ord” speed of more than a milea 
minute where the road is free from 
curves, 

A year or so after the opening of 
the Mount Washington line, the in- 
habitants of Vitznau, the lakeside 
hamlet where travelers from Lucerne 
begin the ascent of the Righi, were 
astonished to see gangs of laborers 
cutting a path through the woods 
above the village. “They inquired 
what it meant,” says a historian of 
the enterprise, ‘and were told that 
a road was to be made up the Righi. 
They were delighted, for they had 
no roads and there was not a wheeled 
vehicle in the town, nor a highway 
by which it could be brought thither. 
The idea of a railroad in their deso- 
late mountain region, and, above all, 
a railroad up the Righi, never en- 
tered their heads, and a report which 
some time after obtained currency 
in the town, that the laborers were 
beginning the construction of a rail- 
road, was greeted with derision.” 

Nevertheless that was the begin- 
ning of the first Righi railroad—for 
there are three now, oneup each side 
of the mountain and one along its 
ridge. The Vitznau road cost $260,000 
to build and equip with three loco- 
motives and three passenger coaches. 
It carries about fifty thousand pas- 
sengers to the summit every year, at 
a rate of five francs for the ascent 
and half as much for the downward 
trip, and it pays a good profit upon 
the capital invested. Its roadbed is 
substantial enough to last forever, cut 
in the solid rock from bottom to top, 
except at one point, where the only 
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engineering difficulty of the route 
was encountered—the deep Schnur- 
tobel gorge, which is crossed on an 
iron girder bridge. Its average grade 
is less than that of the Mount Wash- 
ington road—only one in four for 
the four miles of its length; but 
there is a stretch where the ascent is 
as much as two in five. 

This abrupt slope is near the sum- 
mit, and on the downward journey it 
gives the nervous passenger a some- 
what disquieting sensation. Thecar 
starts from the hotels on the moun- 
tain top with a gentle descent; the 
traveler, looking forward, sees the 
road apparently come to an end a 
short distance ahead. But as the 
train approaches he is undeceived, 
and sees the track plunging over 
what looks like a veritable precipice. 
He involuntarily clutches his seat, 
and prepares for a tremendous in- 
crease of speed. But the engine dips 
over the edge, and in obedience to 
its cogged wheel goes on down the 
triple track without quickening its 
pace in the slightest degree. 

The brakes are strong, the train- 
men are watchful, but what would 
occur if the driving wheel gave way 
is a matter on which a tourist of the 
steadiest nerves may be pardoned for 
momentarily speculating. However, 
there has never yet been an accident 
worth the name on this or any other 
mountain road, so far as the writer is 
aware, 

In the last few vears mountain 
railroads have multiplied rapidly. 
There are perhaps a dozen of them 
in Switzerland, the highest the one 
that ascends the Rothhorn, starting 
from Brienz. Loftier yet is the Pike’s 
Peak line in Colorado, completed not 
long since. Some day there will 
probably be a railroad to the summit 
of Mont Blanc; but even this will 
not be the highest in the world if 
there should be carried out a project 
that was recently reported as being 
in contemplation by an enterprising 
American—the construction of an 
electric road up Popocatepetl as part 
of a plan to mine the vast sulphur 
deposits of the Mexican volcano’s 
crater. 
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By William S. Lawrence. 


OTHER died some time last 
May. There wasn’t any one 
I belonged to then, so I had to hus’le 
for myself, like lots of us newspaper 
chaps have'to. I hadn’t any reg’lar 
place to sleep, but it comin’ on sum- 
mer I didn’t care so much, ’cepting, 
of course, when it rained. Then a 
fellow can generally find cover some- 
where, if it isn’t so nice. 

But this night I’m going to tell of 
was pleasant and warm, The “cop” 
didn’t drive me off my private settee 
in Central Park till nigh one in the 
morning. Guess he overslept hisself. 

When I'm roused up that way, I 
generally make Morrison’s, way down 
town, my headquarters. It’s a high 
toned place, so it’s cheaper for me to 
stop outside. But there’s the light 
from the windows, and every time 
the big doors swing open a fellow 
can see, just for a minute, eating and 
drinking going on, and if he imag- 
ines a good deal, why it’s almost as 
good as being inside. 

Three swell looking chaps were 
standing outside when I got there. 
Not for the same reason I was, 
though. They’d been to the theater, 
or somewheres else, and as I heard 
one of ’em say, it was too early in 
the evening to think of going to bed. 

It was Jack Meagher said that. 
Handsome Jack, they used to call 
him in our ward, where he was raised. 
All us fellows knew Handsome Jack 
by sight. Though you’d never think 
he come from any such low down 
place as Water Street, to look at his 
swell rig and hear him talk. 

But they say he’s one of them kind 
that catches on easy to real gentle- 
men’s ways. And he’s great on faro 
and. poker, so of course he’s hand 
and glove with chaps that’s trying to 
see life through a club winder. 


Now, though it’s me says it, I’ve a 
bit of a voice of my own, wherever I 
got it. Fora spell I was choir boy 
at St. Michael’s, with a white sur- 
plice and all that sort of thing. But 
the others chaffed me about not hav- 
ing any shirt, so I left. 

So sometimes, when I was stuck 
on papers or extra hard up, I used to 
sing for nickels front of Morrison’s 
just about this time of night—the 
“catchy ” songs that happens to be 
going, such as we chaps pick up on 
the street. 

So when Handsome Jack sees me 
he calls out: 

“ Hello,” he says, “here’s Joe, the 
boy that sings.” And nothing to do 
but the three of ’em must take me 
inside for a song. 

There was another one of the 
party I knowed by sight. He used 
to buy papers of me reg’lar, one 
time. I heard ’em say his folks left 
him a pile of money, and he was get- 
tin’ through it as fast as Handsome 
Jack, and such as he, could help him. 
But I ain’t givin’ no one away in 
this story. I’m not one of that sort. 
I ain’t a New York reporter. So this 
man was Smith, and it was Smith 
that set me down to one of the little 
tables with a plate of sandwiches. 

After we once got inside, Smith 
didn’t seem to have much to say to 
the others, or to anybody else, for 
that matter. He stood leaning up 
against the bar counter with a cigar 
in his mouth, but I see he’d forgot to 
light it. Some of the young fellows 
he knew joked him a bit, but he 
didn’t seem to notice it much. And 
I kind of wondered what ailed him 
—good looking, plenty of money, 
and all the rest of it. 

Handsome Jack, with a friend of 
his, sat down to the table nigh mine, 
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with the drinks between ’em. I’ve 
got a pair of sharp ears of my own, 
and I heard the other one say : 

“Smith’s about squeezed dry, eh, 
Jack ?” 

“Yes, poor fool,” Jack says, as easy 
as you please ; “nothing more to be 
got from Azim. If he wants to borrow 
anything, just give him the cold 
shake. That’s what I shall do. A 
fellow’s got to look out for number 
one in this world.” 

The man with Jack nodded. And 
I remember thinking what a healthy 
lot of friends Smith’s money had 
brought him. 

Well, after I got through I stood 
up like a man to pay for what I’d 
had—in my way. I sung ’em two or 
three of the things that was popular- 
est then, but somehow they didn’t 
seem to take. 

“Can’t you give us something dif- 
ferent from those stale chestnuts?” 
some one says, and I pulled up short. 
I was going to leave them then and 
there, but Smith it was who stopped 
me. 

“Never mind ’em, Joe,” he says, 
kind of low like; “can’t you think of 
something different—something none 
of us have heard?” 

Whatever made me do it I don’t 
know to this day. It was what they 
used to sing at St. Michael’s. Just 
one verse was all I could remember 
then: 

I was not always thus, nor prayed that 
Thou 
Shouldst lead me on; 
I loved to choose and see my path. 
now 


But 


Lead Thou me on; 
I loved the garish day, and, spite of fears, 
Pride ruled my heart. Remember not past 
years. 

Of course I haven’t got learning, 
‘cept such kind as a fellow picks up 
in the street. And I never used to 
sense the meaning of the church 
music, like I did the tunes. And 
when I got through I wondered what 
made it so still in the room for a 
minute. 

Smith was the first one spoke. Not 
spoke exactly, for it was a kind of a 
groan. Then he pulled his hat over 
his eyes and went out. 
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“Guess you needn’t go on, Joe,” 
says Handsome Jack, looking up; 
“you've drove one man off a’ready.”’ 

“ Too rich for Smith’s blood,” an- 
other one laughed, and so they were 
going on, when a young fellow, who 
hadn’t spoke before, put in his word. 

“Let up,” he says, kind of serious 
like, ‘don’t kick the man now he’s 
down. The girl Smith was engaged 
to used to be leading soprano at 
St. John’s, and people came from far 
and near to hear her sing that as a 
solo. It kind of upset him hearing 
it, I suppose.” 

Well, some laughed and some 
sneered, but I didn’t wait to hear 
what else was said. A fellow shoved 
a quarter in my hand and I slid out. 

Smith was standing under the ’lec- 
tric light on the corner, with his han’s 
in his pockets and his hat over his 
eves as I was goin’ past. Hecatched 
me by the shoulder—not rough, 


though, and twisted me round. 

“Joe,” he says, sudden like, “if I 
had some of the money I’ve thrown 
away you should have a new suit of 
clothes from top to toe.” 


For my duds was just awful, and 
that’s the fact. Rags and patches, 
only the rags was worst. And be- 
fore I knowed what he was doin’ he 
went down on his knees, and, after 
fumblin’ about his vest a bit, pinned 
up the biggest tear of all, so’s the 
bare skin didn’t show quite so bad in 
where my trowses was ripped from 
the knee up. 

Course [ didn’t think nothing 
much of it more than it was kind of 
a freak took him, till next mornin’. 
And if you'll believe me, Smith had 
took a pin—opil, sot with little di- 
muns—outer his necktie for to pin 
up my rags with. 

I didn’t know what to do the first 
of it, not having any idea where to 
look for Smith. And not movin’ in 
what you might call the highest cir- 
cles, my ’quaintances mostly wasn’t 
them I'd care to ask advice of re- 
gardin’ jewelry. 

But there’s a young lady lives up 
nigh Washington Square that was 
awful good to mother whilst she was 
sick. She belongs to a “guild,” I 
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think they call it, and teaches in a 
mission school down in our ward, 
where I used to drift in sometimes of 
a Sunday. I took the pin to herand 
told her the whole story. 

She turned whiter’n one of the 
marble statutes in her parlor when 
she see the pin. But she never spoke 
for a minute, 

“You did quite right to bring me 
this, Joe,” she said, after a bit. “ Mr. 
Smith is—a—a friend of mine, and I 





will see it returned to him. If, as 
you heard, he has lost all his 
money 


And then she stopped and walked 
to the window. She stood there 
lookin’ out at nothin’ ever so long. 
Then she gave me a dollar an’ I left. 
And it was three or four months ’fore 
I ever heard or see anything of Smith 
again. 

But meanwhile Miss—the young 
lady I’m speaking of—Miss Law- 
rence, I'll call her—got me a steady 
job carrying out papers for a news- 
dealer she knowed. And We'’nes- 
days and Fridays she paid me for 
blowin’ the little organ to the mission 
chapel I was telling of. 

I was late that day, and when I 
‘got to the mission little Mike Dwyer 
was blowin’ in my place. There 
wasn’t a soul there to hear, but Miss 
Lawrence was kind of playin’ all to 
herself, so I sot myself down for a 
bit to lis’en. 

Some one came shufflin’ in and sot 
‘down near the door. When I looked 
round, he’d dropped his arms on the 
top of the settee for’ard of him and 
aid his face down on ’em. 

“Drunk, likely enough,” I said to 
myself—for lots of that kind drift 
into the mission—it being sort of in 
the slums, as you may say, But it’s 
folks of that kind the mission is try- 
ing to get hold of. And this man, 
so far as I could make out by his 
seedy rig, seemed to be something in 
that kind of business. 

Whilst I was in the choir boy line, 
I heard some pretty good singing as 
a matter of course. But talk about 
your sopranos—Miss Lawrence just 
went ahead of anything. 

Curious, wasn’t it, that she should 
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all at once have struck in on “ Lead, 
Kindly Light”? 
So long Thy power hath blessed me, sure 
it still 
Will lead me on, 
O’er moor and fen, o’er crag and torrent, till 
The night is gone; 
And with the morn those angel faces smile 
Which I have loved long since, and lost 
awhile. 

She and the organ stopped all at 
once. It was still as death in the 
vestry, and I heard her give kind of 
a sob. 

“Great Heaven!” says the man 
behind me. And I looked round 
again to shake my head at him. But 
you might have knocked me out with 
a feather duster in one round. It 
was Smith—but his own mother, if 
she’d been alive, never’d knowed him. 
Pale and peaked, with a shiny coat 
and trowses fringed at the bottom— 
well, he didn’t look much like the 
Smith I see at Morrison’s, you bet. 

All the same, I knowed him; and 
went for him like a shot, for he was 
making a break for the door. 

“Mr. Smith—Mr. Smith!” I sung 
out. “Stop, I want to tell you about 
your scarf pin. Miss Lawrence has 
got it, and 

“ Arthur!” 

It wasn’t only a word, but it turned 
me round like a top. There stood 
Miss Lawrence staring at Mr. Smith. 

“ Arthur,” she says again, and sank 
down on to the settee like she was 
faint. He never said a word. He 
put his hands over his face, went 
square down on his knees front of 
her, and dropped his head in her lap. 

I ain’t none too bright about things 
like that; but I’ve read love stories 
in the papers before now, and I see 
that wasn’t no place for me; so I lit 
out soon’s I got my wits about me, 
and left ’em to fix things up their 
own way before any one come in. 

Was they married finally? Well, 
I should say so. And I always cal- 
‘lated / had a hand in it, too. For, 





don’t you see, the opil pin was one 
Miss Lawrence had give him for a 
birthday present ever so long be- 
fore—that’s how she knowed it so 
quick. 

An’ that’s all, 
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' OULD that the God of Israel 

had many worshipers as 
faithful as Aaron Slovitch,” Rabbi 
Jacob hac said. In many homes 
throughout the great city his words 
had been repeated, and orthodox 
fathers had cited Aaron as an exam- 
ple of one whose life was pleasing in 
the sight of Jehovah. 

Deeply versed in the books of 
sacred law was Aaron, and strong 
was his aversion to those who would 
lay sacrilegious hands on the tradi- 
tions and practices which, from the 
days of the prophets, had been 
handed down from generation unto 
generation. 

A frugal man and a modest man, 
albeit it was said, by those who knew 
him best, that his means were large, 


and that his son, the apple of his 
eye, might, in times to come, take a 
high place among the moneyed men 


of the people. Aaron was a money 
lender, and in all the years he 
had followed the calling no man 
could accuse him of unjust dealing. 
His counting house, now that he 
handled fortunes with the rich, was 
the same humble apartment, high up 
in a side street tenement, in which 
he had, long years ago, doled out 
coins to the poor. 

It was in these humble rooms, 
sparsely and frugally furnished, that 
Aaron and his wife Rachel had 
made their home on their arrival in 
this modern land of promise. These 
dingy, smoke begrimed walls had 
been illumined with the joy of the 
inmates when a smiling infant lay on 
the bed beside its proud mother. 
And bright were the memories of 
that happy day on which Aaron had 
accompanied the motherly neighbor 
who carried the little one before the 
“mohel” on the eighth day after it 
had come into the world, as com- 


manded by the law of Israel. Then, 
when Rachel had_ regained her 
strength, came the solemn consecra- 
tion of the first born to the divine 
service, and the child’s redemption 
by the happy father. None was 
better fitted than Aaron to instill 
into the young mind the law and 
precept of Moses and of Israel when 
the boy had attained the use of rea- 
son, and well did the young Samuel 
profit by his teaching. In school he 
stood first in secular studies, and in 
the learning of the Torah. 

When school days were over Aaron 
obtained for him a good position in 
a mercantile house. As the years 
passed by he progressed rapidly, and 
Rachel had wept tears of joy when 
the happy young man had carried 
home the glad tidings that his em- 
ployer had admitted him into part- 
nership. 

Prosperity brought its trials. The 
parents felt that their son’s advance- 
ment necessitated his removal to sur- 
roundings more befitting his new 
position in life. They were growing 
old, and during the years that had 
passed their affections had become 
entwined in these walls within which 
were the scenes of their happiest 
days; so it was decreed that Samuel 
should depart alone. 

Fortified with their counsel and 
blessing he had gone from the pa- 
rental roof to face the world’s temp- 
tations. 

Before the chanting of the “ hab- 
dalah,” at the close of every Sabbath, 
they heard his step ascending the 
creaking old stairs, to the great joy 
of their hearts. They marveled at 
his growth, his grace and manly 
beauty. It was as sweetest music to 
the parents’ ears to hear the congrat- 
ulations of their friends on the pos- 
session of such a son. 
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“Give not rein to thy pride, Ra- 
chel,’”’ Aaron would say. “ Too great 
pride offends the Lord our God, and 
he will punish the offenders.” 

Yet Rachel knew well that her 
husband’s pride in their son fully 
equaled her own. 

As the days passed by the thought 
that in the course of nature another 
must share with them the love of 
their first born wasa care to the par- 
ents’ hearts. Who among all the 
maidens of Israel was deserving of 
standing beside their Samuel be- 
neath the marriage “ chuppah ” when 
he should take unto himself a wife ? 
Gravely they questioned their son on 
this important matter, but lightly 
and mirthfully he brushed their 
queries aside. 

“ Aaron, my husband,” said Rachel 
on one occasion when their son’s fu- 
ture was under discussion, “it is 
proper that thou shouldst consult 
Rabbi Jacob on this matter that so 
closely concerns the happiness of our 
son. It troubles me much. Why is 
it that among all the maidens of the 
faith he looks on none with favor?” 

“Tt shall be as thou sayest, wife,” 
answered Aaron, “This night I will 
go to the rabbi. Every one of Sam- 
uel’s schoolmates has taken unto 
himself a wife. It is not well that 
our son should not do likewise.” 

At nightfall Aaron passed through 
the crowded streets to the great 
dark building on which the rabbi 
gave hearing to those who sought his 
counsel. As Aaron mounted the 
stairs there came to his ears from 
the schoolroom on the lower floor 
the voices of children chanting their 
lessons in unison, and his thoughts 
flew backwards to his son’s boyhood. 
On the floor above through a half 
open door he saw older boys deeply 
engaged in the study of the Torah, 
and again his thoughts were of his 
son’s youth. 

In the darkened anteroom of the 
rabbi’s study a number of men were 
standing in groups awaiting their 
summons to the rabbi’s presence, 
Those who knew Aaron greeted him 
gravely. He had not been waiting 


long when the door of the rabbi’s 
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room was opened and Elias Barach, 
the secretary, came out, and in low 
tones announced: 

“The rabbi has been hastily sum- 
moned hence, and will be unable to 
give a hearing to any one tonight.” 

A moment later, as the crowd was 
passing from the room, the grav 
bearded Rabbi Jacob came from his 
study. His dark, searching eyes 
rested on Aaron, and he moved to- 
wards him, laid his hand caressingly 
on his shoulder, and said: 

“Aaron, my son, whom the Lord 
our God loveth he chasteneth. May 
He be your comfort in affliction.” 

Then the rabbi passed out, leaving 
Aaron speechless with fear and won- 
der. 

“Tn affliction! What affliction ?” 
he asked himself. “ Elias Barach,” 
he whispered hoarsely, plucking the 
secretary's coat sleeve as he went by, 
“heard you the rabbi’s words ? What 
was their meaning ?” 

“T heard his words, Aaron. Re- 
turn to your home and await my 
coming,” and he departed. 

Aaron, oppressed by an_ over- 
whelming sense of impending evil, 
stumbled down the darkened stair- 
way and out into the crowded street. 
To his excited imagination the jost- 
ling passers by regarded him with 
averted glances, and there was some- 
thing portentous even in the glaring 
red torches of the hucksters’ stands 
that lined the roadway. 

Rachel met him at his door with 
the question: 

“What said the rabbi, my hus- 
band ?” 

“What said he ?” repeated Aaron, 
all his thoughts, impressions, and 
sensations seething in wild con- 
fusion. ‘What the rabbi said, I 
heard; what he meant, I understood 
not. Ask me no more, Rachel, ask 
me no more, Elias Barach is coming 
here to tell us all.” 

“ All what, my husband?” cried 
Rachel, in dismay. “Has evil be- 
fallen our Samuel? If so, let us go 
to him, and not await the coming of 
Elias Barach.”’ 

“ Silence, woman!” cried Aaron. “I 
can tell thee nothing. I know noth- 
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ing. I shall await here the coming 
of Elias as he directed. Let us be- 
seech the Lord our God to preserve 
his servants from harm.” 

When Elias entered, he found the 
couple in prayer. They started up, 
Aaron trembling violently. Rachel 
placed a chair for the visitor. 

“The rabbi’s words, Elias,” cried 
Aaron. 

“My Samuel, oh my Samuel 
cried Rachel, beating her bosom. 
“Evil has come unto him. Words 
are not needed to tell the mother 
when harm has come to her flesh and 
blood. He is dead! My son y 

“ Peace, woman, peace,” cried Aaron 
sharply. “Speak, Elias Barach. Is 
he dead, my son Samuel ?” and tears 
trickled down the furrowed face that 
regarded Elias so eagerly. 

“ He is living and in bodily health 
so far as I can judge,” answered 
Elias, and the mother’s low moaning 
ceased. 

“ But the affliction, Elias, the afflic- 
tion about which the rabbi spoke! 
Ha! I have it,” and even as the sun 
bursting through storm clouds illum- 
ines the earth, a smile swept away the 
agonized expression from Aaron's 
face. “It is but a failure of his busi- 
ness ventures. Misfortune has over- 
taken our son in the markets. 
Faugh! Rachel, my wife, it is noth- 
ing. What is ours, is his. God has 
prospered us y 

“Listen, Aaron Slovitch,” inter- 
rupted Elias. “It is none of these 
troubles that has overtaken your son. 
It is—he has—ah! how shall I tell it, 
I, his old teacher? His soul has un- 
dergone a change. His faith 2 

“ Ah! no, no, do not say that, Elias. 
Anything but that!” cried Rachel in 
tones of terror, darting between 
Elias and her husband as if to shield 
the latter. Aaron, as though stricken 
in a vital part, fell inert into a chair. 
His face wore the waxen hue of 
death. His piercing eyes, glaring 
fixedly on the floor, were the only 
sign of life. He cowered like one 
expecting an overpowering blow, and 
his lips moved ceaselessly. 

There was profound silence in the 
room for a moment, and then Elias 


a 
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spoke in the hushed tones a man 
might use in the presence of death. 

“Tt was only this day that Rabbi 
Jacob heard from some one that your 
son Samuel had married a Christian. 
Nay, I should not call hera Christian; 
she is unworthy the name. It was 
said that the woman wasan actress.” 

“An actress? And what is that?” 
asked Rachel, sobbing. 

“A mimic in the public halls and 
theaters. This one was a dancer. A 
lascivious dancer,” he added bitterly. 
“You know the love the rabbi bears 
for Samuel. It is as the love of a 
father for his son. Tonight, dismiss- 
ing all who sought ahearing, he went 
out to seek him. He found him 
where the wealthy have their homes, 
and with him the woman whom he 
had taken to wife. As became the 
shepherd, the rabbi reminded Samuel 
of the precepts of the Torah, and 
how willfully he had violated them 
by his union with the Shulamite 
woman. Samuel listened to his 
words with outward show of respect, 
but—but scoffed at the law of Moses 
—derided the holy practices of Israel, 
and a4 

“ Dead!” muttered Aaron ina low, 
clear whisper that thrilled his hearers. 
“Oh, my Samuel, my son, I will 
not curse thee, I cannot curse thee, 
but to me and to my kindred thou 
art as one departed. 

“ Hear, O Israel! 
God is our Lord.” 

Elias Barach and Rachel shuddered 
as the words of the prayer for the 
departed fell upon their ears, Aaron’s 
head dropped forward on the table 
beside which he was seated, while 
Rachel rent the bosom of her gown 
and broke into a wailing cry—the 


lament for the dead. 
* * * * * 


The Lord our 


The parents sat at the table in the 
same room on the next Sabbath even- 


ing. The “habdalah” had _ been 
chanted, and in the plate of wine lay 
the extinguished taper. Near it, be- 
side the single candle that lighted 
the room, were a vessel of water and 
a towel, the articles provided for puri- 
fying the bodies of the dead. 

The parents were waiting—waiting 
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and dreaming of the past. In their 
sleepless dream they heard childish 
footsteps mounting the rickety stairs 
—the footsteps of the little Samuel 
hurrying to show them the bright 
new coin that Elias Barach had given 
him for some ready answer to a ques- 
tion of faith or practice that might 
have puzzled an older head. Then 
they seemed to hear the firmer foot- 
steps of boyhood, active and strong, 
eager to exhibit the prize won in the 
school for proficiency in the law of 
Judah; the self reliant footsteps of a 
young man bearing glad tidings of 
prosperity in business, success in so- 
ciety, to gladden the hearts of the 
parents, and now—breaking in on the 
fancied footsteps of the past comes 
the firm tread of the matured man, 
confident of himself and his worldly 
position. As the sound reached the 
listeners’ ears a shudder convulsed 
Aaron, and he said to Rachel : 

“He comes!” 

The door was opened and Samuel 
stood before them. 

“Samuel, my son!” burst from the 
mother’s lips, and she arose to greet 
him, but a gesture of Aaron’s re- 
strained her. 

“ Samuel,” said the father solemnly, 
“we have been told that thou hast 
taken to wife a woman not of the 
faith. Tell us that these tidings of 
woe are false.” 

“ They are true,” answered Samuel 
with an effort. 


“My son, thou must put away from. 
thee this woman who has ensnared 


thee.” 
“T cannot, father.” 
“Say not so, boy. Think before 
speaking. Pray for guidance fromm 
above. 


Think on thy duty, thou son 
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of Israel! Remember thy God, Who 
hath prospered and blessed thee, and 
—and oh, my Samuel, have pity on 
thy parents whose love for thee is as 
the love of Abraham for Isaac. My 
son, my dear son, say but the word,” 
—and the old man stepped towards 
Samuel, his voice trembling, his eyes 
suffused,—“ and I will obtain from 
the rabbi a divorce, that thou mayest 
lawfully put away the Shulamite 
woman.” 

“Not for all the rabbis in 
world would I divorce her,” 
Samuel. 

The old man’s bent figure seemed 
to grow Straight and tall. For an in- 
stant he gazed on his son with blaz- 
ing eyes, and then cried: 

“No, no, I cannot curse him—I 
cannot! Woman, it was thy mother- 
hood that told thee to prepare these 
things we use to purify the dead. 
Thy son is dead. Pluck him out of 
thy heart. No, no, go not near him! 

“You, you who were once my son 
—go! Go, reviler of the law! Go, 
apostate !”’ 

And again the awesome wail for 
the dead arose from the mother’s 
lips, and again she rent her gar- 
ments. 

The son paused for a moment, and 
then, with arms outstretched, stepped 
impulsively towards her, but Aaron 
barred the way. 

‘With a sob that shook his frame 
the young man turned and passed 
from the room. Aaron, with a deep 
groan, dropped into his chair. 

The parents heard footsteps like 
the footsteps of a decrepit old man 
passing down the stairs, until the 
sound died away in the distance, and 
all was still. 


the 
cried 










































CLARINDA is my only muse, 
Small, seventeen, and sweet; 

She's poetry from hat to shoes, 
And when her dainty feet 

lambics of the dearest kind— 
Peep out below her dress, 

Then rhymes begin to haunt my mind 
And sing her loveliness, 


Il. 


She little guesses that her grace 
To such an art belongs, 

Or that the smiles that light her face 
Shine ina poet's songs ; 

Nor does she think, while I rehearse 
With all my heart astir 

Some pleasing similes in verse, 
That they were caught from her. 


DE 


And so I woo with caramels 
At eighty cents a pound, 

And trust to have poetic spells 
The while I sit around ; 

Then home I go and write a rhyme 
About my muse again, 

| And find that eighty cents in time 

Will fetch me dollars ten. 
Walter Hf. Hanway. 
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By Ledward F, Kimball. 


Fort’p, bleeding, breathless, furious to the 
last, 
Full in the center stands the bull at bay, 
"Mid wounds, and clinging darts, and 
lances brast, 
And foes disabled in the brutal fray; 
And now the matadors around him play, 
Shake the red cloak, and poise the ready 
brand; 
Once more through all he bursts his 
thundering way 
Vain rage! the mantle quits the cunning 


g 
hand, 
Wraps his fierce eye ‘tis past he sinks 
upon the sand! 
Bykon, 
JRUTAL and uncivilized as we 


may consider the sport of bull 
fighting, it is nevertheless the great 
national amusement of Spain, Portu- 
gal, and Mexico, as well as the isl- 
Cuba. In those countries all 
people—noble and low 


and of 
classes of 


born, rich and poor, churchmen and 
laymen—regard it as worthy to be 
encouraged by their liberal patron- 
age and support, and even royalty 
itself frequently lends the dignity of 
its presence to the bull ring. 

An amphitheater in which bull 
fights are held—in Spain called 
Plaza de Toros (place of the bulls), 
and in Portugal C7rco Touros 
(bull ring), is a large circular struc- 
ture, open at the top, and supplied 
with tiers of seats rising one above 
another round the ring. The arena 

-the field wherein the unequal com- 
bat between man and beast is waged 

is a large circular area. Around it 
is a narrow outer space, separated 
from it by a strong partition about 
five feet in height, which is pierced 
at intervals by openings just wide 
enough to allow a man to pass 
through and thus find shelter for 


dds 
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himself when too hard pressed by 
the bull. 

Almost every large city in Spain 
and Portugal contains such an am- 
phitheater. In Madrid there is a reg- 
ular buil fighting season, lasting from 
April to November of each year, dur- 
ing which time contests take place at 
least once a week. The two chief 
actors in these tragic exhibitions are 
the matador and the bull; the sole 
business of the former being (as the 
name implies) to kill, while the poor 
beast is there to fight his last battle 
to a deadly finish; for no matter how 
valorous he may be, his doom is 
sealed from the moment he enters 
the ring. <A body of actors of lesser 
importance—variously styled /éca- 
dors, Who are on horseback and armed 
with lances; danderilleros, who are on 
foot and armed with sharp goads, 
called bandervillas, about two feet long, 
decked with colored streamers and 
sometimes fireworks; and = chu/os, 
who wear or carry crimson cloaks or 
banners, all contribute their best 
endeavors to render the few moments 
of life remaining to the bull as miser- 
able as humar ingenuity can make 
them. 

The performance leading up to 
and including the killing of the bull 
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BANDERILLEROS AWAITING THE BULLS CHAKGE. 


may be said to consist of three acts 
—first, the entry of the bull, followed 
by the attacks of the picadors; sec- 
ond, the torturing of the beast by 
the banderilleros; and third, the kill- 
ing of the hapless animal by the 
matador. In Spain act second is oc- 
casionally supplemented by intro- 
ducing dogs, trained for the pur- 
pose, to worry a wounded bull, and 
incite him to the desired degree of 
madness. This additional act of 
cruelty, however, is only resorted to 
when the poor brute is so sorely 
wounded by the picadors as to evince 
no energy to renew the attack, or 
when, as sometimes is the case, the 
bull is of inferior breed, and conse- 
quently lacking in spirit. 
Professional bull fighters are very 
proud of their achievements in the 
ring, and usually train their sons to 
the same calling, so that in Spain 
and Portugal there are many fami- 
lies whose male members have for 
generations followed this ignoble 
occupation, These men, who are 
generally from the interior mountain 
districts, are possessed of powerful 
and athletic frames, and are of re- 
doubtable courage. Many years of 
careful and constant training is the 
price of eminence in their profession, 
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and it is no unusual thing to see 
boys of from ten to fifteen years 
of age running about the arena dur- 


ing the progress of a fight, 
as if to show their inherent 
contempt and fearlessness 
of the bull, who occasionally 
deigns torush with lowered 
head in their direction, when 
they‘climb with the agility of 
monkeys over the 
fence into the 
outer circle, or 
escape through 
the openings in 
the partition. In 
this way these 
ambitious youths 
begin a career 
which not in- 
frequently is 


brought) to an = | 
untimely end by 
their utter reck- \ 
lessness and ab- 


andon at some moment of danger. 
The bulls used in Spain for fight- 
ing are usually of the fierce Anda- 


lusian or Castilian breed, remarkable 


for their long horns and their very 
strong and thick necks. They are 
found running wild among the Sierra 
Morenas in the southern part of that 
country, where they are caught and 
brought in large numbers to the prin- 
cipal cities, and there kept for the 
ring. The horses used by the pica- 


dors, being frequently gored in the 
encounters, are, as a rule, chosen for 
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their worthlessness; and the skill dis- 

played by the riders of such poor 

animals in avoiding the furious 
rushes of the bull furnishes 

a truly marvelous exhibition 

of horsemanship. 

Some years ago the writer 
chanced to be in 
Lisbon ata time 
when bull fights 
were in progress, 
and availed him- 

, self of the oppor- 
tunity presented 
of witnessing one, 
selecting an after- 





/ noon when it was 
announced — that 
the king = and 

\ queen would at- 
{ tend. 
The perform- 


: ance Was preced- 
by a. grand 

pageant in honor 
of the royal presence, in which the 
principal actors, gavly attired and 
mounted on horses, participated. 
During this ceremony the men wha 
were stationed by the pen occasional- 
ly prodded the bulls with long lances, 
presumably to make the animals 
fierce and eager for the fray. After 
marching and countermarching about 
the arena for some time, stopping 
now and then before the royal box 
to make obeisance, the cavalcade re- 
tired from view, and the sport com- 
menced in earnest. 

Several picadors, gayly 
caparisoned, rode into the 
ring, followed by anumber 
of chulos, and taking their 
positions, waited the re- 
lease of a bull frem the 
pen. A long, shrill blast 
of a bugle was the signal 
for opening the = gates. 
Kre the sound had died 
away out rushed one of 
the animals—to meet tor- 
ture and death at the hands 
of his foes. 

His appearance was 
greeted with a storm of 
applause from the ex- 
pectant audience. He im- 


ed 
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A CHULO PLAYING THE BULI.. 


mediately charged the nearest pica- 
dor, who, adroitly wheeling his 
horse, pricked the bull sharply with 
a lance and galloped off, the wounded 
beast following in hot pursuit and 
roaring with rage and pain. Seeing 
that the picador was hard pressed, the 
chulos, seemingly with utter disre- 
gard of personal danger, ran in front 
of the bull, flaunting their crimson 
cloaks before his eves. As soon as 
they had diverted his attention from 
the fleeing horseman, and drawn it 
upon themselves, they disappeared 
through the nearest openings, and 
the poor outwitted brute was engaged 
by another picador with a like result. 

At last the bull made a more suc- 
cessful charge and succeeded in 
goring a horse and overturning the 
rider. The nimble chulos were in- 
stantly on the spot, and one of them 
dexterously threw his banner over the 
animal’s head and enabled the fallen 
prisoner to make his escape. The 
bull being severely wounded, the 
picadors left the ring, and the chulos 
played the beast while the disembow- 
eled and dying horse was dragged 
from the arena. ° 


This ended the first act, and the 
impatient audience called loudly for 
the banderilleros, several of whom 
soon made their appearance. Each 
was armed with two banderillas, one 
of which was wound with bright 
plaited ribbons, while to the other 
was attached a firework so prepared 
as to be ignited by percussion. One 
of these new actors walked boldly 
towards the bull, who was standing 
near the center of the ring, licking 
his bleeding wounds, and apparently 
wondering what was next in store 
for him. The man was allowed to 
approach within a few feet of the 
bull, when the crazed animal gave a 
terrific snort, shook his head fiercely 
and made a vengeful and desperate 
charge. 

The banderillero pluckily stood 
his ground, and, when the creature’s 
very breath was upon him, dexter- 
ously managed to plant one of his 
darts on each side of the huge neck, 
at the same time springing quickly 
aside to avoid the bull’s wicked toss. 
The firework on one of them in- 
stantly blazed forth, sending off red 
lights and showering sparks like a 
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Roman candle. In a few moments 
it burned down to the hide of the 
bull, singeing his hair and flesh. 

The animal bellowed frantically 
under this new pain and rushed furi- 
ously at another banderillero, only 
to receive similar treatment at his 
hands. Ina few minutes each of the 
banderilleros had in like manner con- 
tributed his share to the entertain- 
ment and retired, and the second 
scene was enacted. 

The bull, though suffering and 
bleeding from his wounds, was still 
full of spirit, and marched about the 
deserted arena with uplifted head, 
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furiously lashing his tail in a perfect 
frenzy of rage, little dreaming thata 
master hand, grown cunning with 
years of training, was now to appear 
upon the scene and quickly bring his 
imaginary triumph to a fatal termi- 
nation, 

The spectators were wild with ex- 
citement, and as the matador vaulted 
lightly into the ring the air was rent 
with thunderous applause. This 
important personage carried upon 
his left arm a cloak, while in his 
right hand he held a short, straight 
sword, with which to execute the 
coup de grace. Advancing with ap- 


parent disregard of the bull’s prox- 
imity, he marched with great sang 
Froid in front of the royal box and sa- 
luted the king. 


Next he faced about 


be Vea 1 —_™* 
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and pompously ordered the chulos, 
who were there to assist him if occa- 
sion demanded, to leave the ring, in 
token of his complete confidence in 
his own prowess. Then he turned 
his attention to the other occupant 
of the arena, who was savagely eying 
his new foe from a distance. 

With his sword grasped firmly in 
his right hand, the matador invited 
an attack by slowly waving the cloak 
to and fro. In amoment the poor 
beast made a last gallant charge full 
upon hisenemy. The matador made 
sure of his footing, raised his sword 
to the height of his shoulder, and 
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with the blade pointed downwards 
in the direction of the animal's low- 
ered head, calmly awaited the on- 
slaught. 

When the furious animal was within 
a few feet of the matador, in a 
twinkling he threw the mantle over 
the bull’s eves, and at the same in- 
stant plunged the sword deep into 
that vital spot just at the juncture of 
the neck and spine. Heaving forth 
a groan that was almost human, the 
poor murdered creature fell over 
dead, while his life blood poured from 
the wound in a crimson stream that 
dyed the sands of the arena. 

During the tumultuous uproar of 
applause which followed the = suc- 
cessful accomplishment of this feat, 
the bull slayer onee more approached 

















the royal box, proudly saluted the 
king, and departed from the scene of 
his victory. 

Three mules harnessed side by 
side, and gayly bedecked with flags 
and trappings, now entered the ring, 
accompanied by two drivers, who 
flourished long whips such as are 
used by ringmasters in circuses. The 
team dragged a stout chain, to the 
end of which was attached a heavy, 
sharp pointed iron hook. This was 
quickly fastened into the neck of the 
carcass, and amid the cracking of the 
drivers’ lashes and the derisive shouts 
of the spectators, the dead hero was 
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dragged from his one sided and fatal 
battle in just twenty minutes from 
the time of his release from the pen, 

During that day's entertainment 
six bulls were disposed of, and sev- 
eral horses were gored to death, the 
performances in each contest gener- 
ally varying but little. 

There were, however, a few excep- 
tions. The third bull liberated from 
the pen entered the arena with all the 
fury of his predecessors, but during 
the first act of the fight was so cowed 
by the picadors that he refused to 
charge the banderilleros. After 
exhausting every means in their 
power to induce the animal to attack 
them, they drove him back into the 
pen and called for a beast more 
worthy of their skill. 
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One of the last battles was fought 
single handed by a “star” per- 
former, whose appearance in the 
ring was hailed withimmense enthu- 
siasm on the part of the audience. 
He fought a bull first as picador, 
then as banderillero, and finally as 
matador, evincing really wonderful 
skill in each of these rdles. 

After having slain one bull, he 
consented to jeopardize his life still 
further by attempting a most diffi- 
cult and hazardous feat. <A_ plain 
wooden chair was placed in the arena 
directly in front of the bull pen, and 
at a distance from it of about sixty 
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feet. In this chair the man seated 
himself, armed only with two ban- 
derillas. Ata bugle sound the gates 
of the pen were opened, anda vicious 
animal rushed out and charged sav- 
agely at the intrepid occupant of the 
chair. 

The man remained seated, appar- 
ently at his ease, until the beast was 
at arm’s length from him, when with 
a movement of lightning-like speed 
he thrust his darts into the neck of 
the bull, and springing aside slipped 
unharmed from the chair, which was 
tossed many feet into the air by the 
animal’s terrible horns. His escape 
was a veritable marvel of agility. 

Another incident was more tragic 
in its termination. 

A noted fighter, who was a man of 
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herculean build, entered the arena, 
and volunteered, for a suitable re- 
ward, to attempt the foolhardy feat 
of wrestling with this same bull, who 
had shown himself to be a brute of 
the fiercest and most dangerous type. 
A collection was taken up by boys, 
and a goodly sum being realized, the 
daring fellow threw aside his hat and 
coat, and sprang into the arena, 
where the bull was rushing madly 
about in his eagerness to find some- 
thing upon which to vent his fury. 
The man advanced cautiously to- 
wards the bull, who, lowering his 
formidable horns, ‘and with tail high 
in air, charged his enemy. Warily 
avoiding the animal’s rush, the 
wrestler, as the beast turned to renew 
the attack, recklessly threw himself 
between the dangerous horns, and 
clasped his sinewy arms about the 
thick neck, while his legs dangled in 
front of the creature’s head in vain 
attempts to lock themselves about 
the tossing snout. Tad he suc- 
ceeded in getting the desired “grip” 
with his feet, the writer was after- 
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wards told, he would have been com- 
paratively safe, and would probably 
have held on until he had choked 
the animal to death. But as it was, 
scarcely had the poor fellow gripped 
the monstrous neck, when the bull 
gave a quick and powerful upward 
jerk of his head, tossing the man 
fully fifteen feet into the air. As he 
descended the brute aimed at him 
with his horns, but missed him. 
Then, as he lay perfectly motionless 
where he had fallen, the bull, rearing 
upon his hind legs, came down with 
his fore feet upon the chest of his 
victim, crushing and killing him in- 
stantly, 

It might have been expected that 
this sad occurrence would end the 
day’s performance, but the audience 
did not appear to be moved by the 
horror of the scene. As soon as the 
body of the venturesome wrestler 
was carried out a matador fought 
the bull and killed him, and the con- 
tests went on amid unabated en- 


thusiasm to the end of the day's 
sport. 





You ought to see my lady paint 
On leather, ivory, wood, or china; 
Her fancy knoweth no restraint, 
The highly gifted Adelina— 
You ought to read the book she wrote 
With such unwonted force and power; 
You ought to hear my lady quote 
From Huxley, Kant and Schopen- 
hauer ! 


And yet to praise a learned wife 
Is not the purpose of my ditty-— 
You know not all my inward strife, 
So, gentle reader, give me pity. 
I’m at the mercy of the cook, 
Oh, I am tempted oft to flee her 
My wife? She’s on another book. 
And nowadays I seldom see her! 
Nathan M, Levy. 





























THE ADVANCE OF MODERN SURGERY. 


By P. F. Chambers, M. D. 


[* is often asserted that a working- 

man of today has more ease and 
luxury than the princess or king of 
old. So far as creature comforts are 
concerned, the assertion is undoubt- 
edly true; but as to the advance 
made in the fine arts and learned 
professions, I am inclined to agree 
with an eminent authority who re- 
cently, ina lecture delivered at the 
Woman’s Hospital in New York, ex- 
pressed a doubt whether the world 
has progressed in all directions. He 
suggested that we seem, in some re- 
spects, to go round in a circle, and 
said he was not at all certain that 
Praxiteles was not a sculptor equal 
to Chantrey or St. Gaudens; or that 
Job was not as great a philosopher as 
Spencer; that Homer did not know 
as much of poetry as Bryant, and 
that the architects of the great exhi- 
bition buildings at Chicago were not 
equaled by the men who built the 
pyramids of Egypt. He might per- 
haps have added a doubt whether 
the theologians of the nineteenth 
century are any nearer the true solu- 
tion of the great problems of religion 
than were their predecessors of 
eighteen hundred years ago; and 
whether the lawyers and judges are 
any better able to adjust questions 
of equity today than they were in 
the days of Moses and Solomon. 

As to these questions I confess to 
being an agnostic; but I do know 
that medical science is now having 
its innings, and that we are making 
progress every year. It is to be re- 
membered that medicine was not a 
science until Harvey discovered the 
circulation of the blood, in or about 


the year 1620, There was little 
medicine before that time, and 
scarcely any surgery; for of the 


the chief 


latter the barbers were 





practitioners. But the professions 
that have discovered anesthesia, 
and that last year met a threatened 
epidemic of cholera and crushed it 
at its first outbreak, richly deserve 
the high tribute of Mr. Gladstone 
when he spoke of them as “now in 
the full front of advance—for the 
future | hope far more than even in 
the present.” 

Let me, in as few words as possi- 
ble, call the reader’s attention to 
the most marked advances made 
within the last few years in surgery, 
only one branch of medical science. 

The discovery, in the year 1846, of 
ether inhalation as an anzsthetic— 
that is, of its power to relieve pain 
during a surgical operation—may 
truly be said to be the birth of mod- 
ern scientific surgery. Formerly, on 
account of the excruciating agony 
and mental shock endured by patients 
during the performance of even 
minor operations, to say nothing of 
the major operations of the battle- 
field or the hospitals, the very name 
of a surgeon was received with a 
feeling of shivering horror. The 
consequences were that surgical work 
was hurriedly and improperly done ; 
the patients often died—in many 
cases, unfortunately, on the operat- 
ing table—from what would today be 
considered a simple and safe proced- 
ure ; and even among those who re- 
covered the results were often so un- 
satisfactory that the patients suffered 
injuries scarcely preferable to death. 

But with the introduction of anzs- 
thesia a new order of events at once 
began. Through the merciful relief 
from pain and the consequent relax- 
ation of the muscles, more thorough 
examination could be made for exact 
diagnoses, and time could be taken 
for careful operations. Delicate oper- 
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ations requiring absolute quietude, 
such as those upon the eye, were for 
the first time rendered possible; for 
previously no amount of will on the 
part of the patient could produce the 
requisite amount of control. The 
dread of operations being to a great 
degree removed, patients became 
much more ready to submit to an 
examination—an important fact in 
many cases where even a few days’ 
delay may be attended with’ serious 
consequences, So that with the dis- 
covery of anzesthesia—perhaps the 
greatest of all modern discoveries— 
it may be truly said that the founda- 
tion stone of all scientific surgery was 
laid. Subsequent advances, improve- 
ments, and discoveries, though in 
themselves great, have proven to be 
but the superstructure or ornamenta- 
tion, so to speak. 

Of these the next in importance 1s 
unquestionably antisepsis,the method 
of preventing putrefaction, or the ab- 
sorption of septic matter, the cause 
of blood poisoning. 

Vegetable as well as animal bod- 
ies, when subjected to a proper de- 
gree of heat, moisture, and air, and 
deprived of the laws of vital chemis- 
try, will undergo putrefaction or de- 
cay. The chief element in the process 
of putrefaction is the presence of in- 
numerable numbers of bacteria, the 
lowest form of animal life. Any 
substance or condition that has a 
tendency to cause a cessation of bac- 
terial development is an antisepsis. 
Such a condition is, for example, a 
temperature above or below the point 
at which putrefaction will take place. 
The exclusion of air has the same 
effect, and certain chemicals, by pois- 
oning the bacteria, or by rendering 
unfit their food supply and place of 
abode, act in the same way as heat 
and cold. By the use of such chem- 
icals as carboli¢ acid, corrosive sub- 
limate, iodoform, etc., the bacteria 
are either killed or removed from the 
hands of the surgeon, from his in- 
struments, from the dressings, and 
from the patients themselves. 

The results have so thoroughly 
sustained the bacterial theory, that 
if after any surgical operation there 
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is sepsis, or blood poisoning, the 
question of failure from inability or 
neglect to observe all proper precau- 
tions is at once suggested. In many 
cases it is absolutely impossible to 
keep the wound thoroughly aseptic— 
that is, free from exposure to septic 
or putrefying substances, such as air, 
or discharges of different kinds; but 
the principle is so universally ac- 
cepted that it is the endeavor of 
every surgeon to conform, to the 
utmost of his ability, to all of the 
antiseptic laws. 

The grand possibilities of further 
advancement that resulted from 
these two great discoveries can be 
seen at once. The fear of inflam- 
mation being removed, the surgeons 
at once began to investigate the 
hidden recesses of the body, such 
as the cavity of the chest and abdo. 
men, the joints of the arms and legs, 
the eyes and ears, and even the brain 
itself. While formerly it was con- 
sidered good surgery to leave a 
wound open after an operation, to 
heal by sloughing and granulations, 
allowing a free discharge—the neces- 
sary consequence of sepsis—and 
thereby producing a severe scar, de- 
formity, or stiffness of the joint, we 
now, after treating the wound asepti- 
cally, close it immediately and have 
union by first intention, as though 
the parts had been glued together. 
The scarring is slight, in many cases 
no deformity results, and a stiff joint 
is exceedingly rare. 

As an illustration of the adage 
that exceptions prove the rule, the 
following case may prove interest- 
ing. In 1808 a woman from the 
country rode twenty miles on horse- 
back into the town of Lexington, 
Kentucky, to consult Dr. MacDowel, 
a surgeon of note, with regard to the 
propriety of an operation for the 
removal of a large abdominal tumor. 
It was an operation that had never 
been performed, but as the surgeon, 
as well as the woman, was of rare 
courage, he willingly consented to 
undertake it, though this was before 
the days of either anzsthesia or anti- 
sepsis. 

A report of what the doctor pro- 


























posed doing was soon noised abroad 
in the small town, and acrowd began 
to collect around the building. Some 
of these encouragers of surgical en- 
terprise brought with them a rope, 
vowing that if the patient died the 
doctor should die too. Fortunately, 
however, for the patient, for the doc- 
tor, and also for the good name of 
the State of Kentucky, the patient 
recovered, and thus perpetuated the 
name of the surgeon for all time as 
the discoverer of the greatest oper- 
ation of modern times. 

But this case, with a few similar 
ones, was an exception, and on ac- 
count of the excessive rate of mort- 
ality the operation was abandoned 
for many years—in fact until the 
present generation, when it was re- 
vived by the bolder operators, its 
technique, or the method of its per- 
formance, perfected, and its position 
established. Within the last fifteen 
years it has come into general prac- 
tice, and is now attended with at 
least ninety per cent of recoveries. 
In our larger city hospitals it is in- 
deed a daily incident, and hundreds 
if not thousands of women are now 
well and strong who only a few years 
ago would have been left as invalids 
or allowed to fill an early grave. 

I remember, while a boy, hearing 
of a wonderful operation in which a 
man had his eye removed, treated, 
and replaced. My mind even then 
being of an inquisitive and to a cer- 
tain extent scientific turn, I made all 
inquiries on the subject that I could. 
I can still recall my disappointment 
when I found it was not true, and 
was told that such a thing was im- 
possible. We have reached a point 
at which we can extract a tooth and 
replace it, but not an eye. My in- 
former, though, would have been 
just as positive in asserting the im- 
possibility of other operations that 
are now of almost daily occurrence 
—such as opening the cavity of 


the eye for the extraction of foreign 
bodies, and removing, by a fine hol- 
low needle and syringe, blood clots 
from between the retina and pos- 
terior wall of the eye. 
tion saved 


His asser- 
his reputation, but he 
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might just as readily have made as- 
sertions that would now be daily dis- 
proved, I wonder how many of our 
own dogmatisms will a few years 
hence be as assailable! 

3ut probably one of the greatest 
advances in modern times has been 
in the way of brain surgery—that is, 
in the facility with which we open 
the skull and treat the membranes 
or the brain itself, cutting into it for 
the purpose of opening abscesses, 
extracting splinters of bone that 
have been driven into it by fractures 
of the skull, and removing tumors or 
diseased brain tissues. 

The most interesting feature of 
brain surgery is the correctness with 
which we locate brain lesions. By 
experimenting on animals (vivisec- 
tion) certain portions of the brain 
have been demonstrated to possess 
or preside over certain functions. 
For instance, one portion presides 
over the power of speech, another 
over thought, another over motion, 
and so on. Now whena patient pre- 
sents himself to a nerve specialist 
giving a certain train of symptoms, 
the location of the injured or dis- 
sased part is readily determined, and 
if it is within the domain of surgery 
an operation is performed and the 
trouble relieved. 

Only a few months ago a boy pre- 
sented himself at one of the New 
York hospitals to be treated for epi- 
lepsy. From his peculiar condition, 
though he gave no history of ever 
having sustained a severe blow upon 
his head, the surgeons diagnosed an 
injury of the brain. The trouble was 
located, the skull trephined, and a 
small splinter of bone found pressing 
on the brain. The patient’s recovery 
was prompt, and the epilepsy has en-— 
tirely disappeared. 

I believe Dr. Detmold of New York 
was the first—and that only a few 
years ago—to cut into the brain for 
the purpose of opening an abscess, 
The operation was considered so 
wonderful, and at the same time 
such a bold procedure, that it was 
written up and translated into every 
medical journal in the world. To- 
day an account of a similar proced- 
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ure would scarcely be copied in a 
single journal. 

Of no less interest, though hardly 
of such vital importance, is the re- 
cent progress of science in the relief 
of deformities or disfigurements. 
This comes under what is known as 
plastic surgery—that is, the bring- 
ing together of severed parts, the 
transplantation of skin or bone, and 
the making new of organs des- 
troyed, by such operations as the 
reunion of a severed finger or ear; 
the removing of the skin from one 
part of the body to another, to cover 
burns or large ulcers, and causing it 
to grow in its new position; the 
making of a nose by using the bones 
of a finger, a small bone of some 
other animal, or a piece of metal, as 
a bridge, with the skin from another 
part as covering; the removing of 
blemishes, birth marks, or hairs, and 
the transplantation of hairs. 

All the delicate operations upon 
the eye, ear, and throat, too, have 
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been either discovered or at least 
perfected within the period men- 
tioned. And since the introduction 
of the microscope into medicine 
there have been all the grand discov- 
eries classed under the head of bac- 
teriology—that is, the discovery and 
differentiation of the germs of vari- 
their antidotes, 


ous diseases, and 
such as the bacilli of tuberculosis 
(consumption) cholera, diphtheria, 


andso forth. This portion of medical 
science is, however, in its infancy, 
and the developments of the future 
will so far surpass our present knowl- 
edge that I hesitate even to touch 
upon the subject. 

In conclusion I may be excused for 
indulging in a little national as well 
as professional pride, for three of 
the greatest discoveries above men- 
tioned, and so far as human life and 
comfort are concerned the three 
greatest—anesthesia, brain surgery, 
and abdominal surgery—belong to 
America. 


CUPID IN THE CONSERVATORY. 


WHAT'S become of Cupid now 
That the river reaches harden 
And no verdure shields the bough 
Of the rose tree in the garden? 


Oh, he’s safe—the waggish trot— 

For he’s found (I’ve heard the story !) 
A most captivating spot 

In Marie’s conservatory. 


Roses bloom in richness there ;— 

There are thorns to tip his darts with, 
And a fragrance in the air 

Very fine for luring hearts with. 


Marie’s heart alone he spares; 
Seems to me he’s very stupid !— 
The most pressing of my cares 
Is to find a bribe for Cupid! 
Douglas Hemingway. 























THE FADING OF A STAR. 


By Arthur F. Stanley. 


AYDEN EDWARDS had been 
with the Olympian stock com- 
pany since the previous spring, when 
fa Shaksperian production had called 
for recruits from outside. The man- 
ager had come to know him through 
his offering the theater a play. The 
play, of course, was worthless, but 
Mr. Marks was struck by the fellow’s 
fine personality and good address. 
His engagement for the Shaksperian 
season followed, and he was the only 
“extra” who was told he might re- 
port for duty in the fall. 

Winifred Hunt was added to the 
company at the same time to do 
nothing but look pretty and smile in 
the last act as the young sister of the 
heroine. The leading lady, Miss 
Cadman, had discovered her in an 
odd way while shopping in a fancy 
goods shore. The girl who came to 
wait upon her overturned a costly 
vase, and while its fragments still 
lay upon the floor the proprietor 
rushed up, and heaping abuses upon 
her head, declared that not one ceut 
of wages should she receive till the 
damage had been paid for, Where- 
upon the girl fell to weeping. Miss 
Cadman’s sympathies were aroused, 
and it ended by her going home with 
the salesgirl and learning her sad 
little story of an invalid mother and 
a father out of work. A little later 
Winifred Hunt was engaged for the 
part of Rosette. 

What a timid, shrinking little thing 
she was! She seemed as far out of 
place in the atmosphere of a theater’s 
wings as a fawn on a frail raft in the 
midst of atempestuous sea, Hayden 
Edwards will never forget the way 
she clung to his arm that night of 
her first appearance. He was the 
butler, who had been commissioned 
to conduct osetfe to her sister’s pres- 
He could feel how she was 


ence, 





trembling merely from the touch of 
her fingers on his coat. 

The house rang with applause just 
then fora point scored by the leading 
man against the villain. 

“There must be thousands of 
people there, and they will be look- 
ing at me,” murmured the poor girl, 
becoming almost hysterical with 
fright. 

“ That’s nothing, how many of them 
there are,” returned Edwards reas- 
suringly. “It’s much easier to act 
before thousands than before two or 
three. Besides, don’t be afraid that 
they’re going to look at you. They’ll 
all be watching Miss Cadman and 
Kellingby.” 

So Winifred plucked up _ heart, 
cheered by these consoling words, 
and when her cue came she went on 
with more of an air of confidence 
than she had thought it possible she 
could possess. Of course there was 
no question of her making a hit, 
She was not on the stage more than 
seven minutes, but her name was on 
the house bill (simply for the en- 
lightenment of the audience in re- 
spect to the trend of the plav) and 
she received fifteen dollars a week. 

Edwards’s salary was only twenty, 
but as time went on he grew to think 
that those five minutes in the wings 
with Winifred every evening were 
worth more than money to him, and 
he felt very rich indeed. He thought 
of this blissful period all day long as 
he sat bending over a table in his 
lodging house room, trying to com- 
pose a play that would one day make 
him famous. He even began to 
count the hours till it should come 
round again, after he had walked 
to the left entrance and opened the 
door for Rosette and her sister to pass 
out. And Sunday seemed twice as 
long as other days because there was 
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nothing for him to look forward to 
at the end of it. 

Hayden Edwards had never known 
what love was before. He had 
thought that he had all he could at- 
tend to in getting on in life. And 
here he was, beginning to save every 
cent he could spare out of his twenty 
dollars a week, in order that he 
might at some time have the cour- 
age to ask Winifred Hunt to be his 
wife. 

But this step would have been 
postponed to a very distant future 
had not Mr. Hunt suddenly died. 
Winifred, poor child, came to the 
theater every night through it all. 
Money would be needed now more 
urgently than ever. 

Edwards felt a compunction that 
her grief should be in the nature of 
a joy to him, but he could not re- 
member when he had felt so happy 
as he was that first night when he 
walked home with her, not talking 
much, for he felt her sorrow to be 
sacred; content only to feel that her 
arm was under his, that he was pro- 
tecting her. 

Matters progressed rapidly after 
that. Edwards stopped for Winifred 
regularly every night to bring her to 
the theater, and of course always 
went home with her. And Sunday 
was now the brightest instead of the 
darkest day in his calendar, for was 
not the afternoon, and very often the 
evening, spent with her? 

The “two children,” the other 
members of the company called 
them. They were both so innocent, so 
untarnished by the atmosphere that 
surrounded them at the Olympia. 
Nobody was surprised when Ed- 
wards one day formally announced 
to Mr. Marks that he and Winifred 
Hunt were engaged. 

The marriage was to take place very 
soon, Edwards went on. There was 
no usein waiting. The Hunts stood 
sorely in need of a protector. The 
young lover hoped that ina year’s 
time his fortunes might have im- 
proved to such an extent that Wini- 
fred could leave the stage. Mean- 


while her salary would be a great 
help to the little family. 
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About this time “ Lovers Three’ 
was announced as in its last nights. 
Edwards smiled to himself as he 
realized how this fact would have 
carried sadness to his heart had he 
and Winifred been on the old footing, 
and his only opportunity of seeing 
her consisted of those few mo- 
ments before they went on the stage 
together. He was to play a valet in 
the new piece. Winifred was not 
cast at all, but her salary went on all 
the same, as the third production for 
the season was shortly to be put in 
rehearsal, and her services would be 
required for that. 

But one night—it was just two 
weeks before the wedding — Miss 
Cadman came to her with an as- 
tounding proposition. The ingenue 
had fallen suddenly ill. Would 
not Winifred try rehearsing to fill 
her place in the new play? Wini- 
fred laughed at the idea at first, but 
was finally persuaded to make at 
least an attempt before they sought 
out some other substitute. 

She did much better than even 
Miss Cadman had expected. Her 
three months on the stage had given 
her the confdence she had at first 
lacked ; then the opportunity of 
nightly studying good models was 
of inestimable value. But she was 
distrustful of herself. 

“Tt will only be while Miss Shar- 
ley is ill, will it not?” she said to 
Miss Cadman, and on being assured 
of this she declared she would do her 
best. ; 

Her best was atriumph. The au- 
dience were enraptured. The critics 
the next morning declared that such 
naturalness in an actress was posi- 
tively refreshing. In a word, she be- 
came a favorite in a night, and “ Have 
you seen Winifred Hunt in the 
Olympia’s new play?” was one of 
the staple remarks at up town society 
functions. And on the next Satur- 
day Winifred found that her enve- 
lope contained fifty dollars instead of 
fifteen. 

She was dazed by her success at 
first. She could not realize nor com- 
prehend it; but the fifty dollars was 
something tangible. She thought of 




















the comforts she could now give her 
mother, of the wedding present she 
could purchase for Hayden, of the 
countless other uses she could make 
of her good fortune to administer to 
the happiness of those she loved— 
and she rejoiced for their sakes. 

Only Edwards looked very serious. 
His was an independent spirit. His 
love for Winifred had been inspired 
by her dependence on Azm. Now that 
she would be in a position to confer 
favors rather than receive them he 
felt that there was a change. Wini- 
fred saw this, felt it. She begged 
him to tell her what was troubling 
him, 

“ There should be nothing between 
us now, dear,’ she said. ‘Iam sure 
you are worrying over something. 
Tell me what it is. Has John been 
getting into more trouble and writ- 
ing to you for help? Remember, he 
will be my brother soon as well as 
yours. Let me help him. I feel sel- 
fish with i 

“Yes, and I feel like a fool,’ Ed- 
wards broke out fiercely. “I tell 
you, Winifred, I’m too proud a man to 
be under obligations to my fiancée. 
Can’t you see that your good fortune 
has come between us ?” 

“ Between us, oh, Hayden! What 
is mine is yours, as all of yours is 
mine. Have you not told me over 
and over that your greatest de- 
light was to give, give, that I might 
be the happier? And now that 
happy chance has granted me the op- 
portunity of experiencing the same 
joy you would deny it to me and I 
have counted so much on what I 
could do for you.” 

“Give up the stage,” burst forth 
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Edwards suddenly, clasping her in 
his arms. “ Then we can be happy as 
we were before.” 

“Not yet, Hayden,” she pleaded. 
“There are so many things I want 
for mother and you. It would be— 
be almost wicked to throw away the 
chance of procuring them. Don't be 
unreasonable.” 

“Unreasonable!” he exclaimed. 
“Well, I would rather be that than 
charged with living off my wife’s 
earnings.” 

“You need not fear that, sir,” she 
replied, and she drew off the ring he 
had given her and handed it back to 
him. 

Edwards received it with a bow 
and left the house. That night, the 
ingénue halted in her lines, neglected 
her “ business,” put no heart into her 
work. It was the same the next 
night, and the next. People began 
to talk about how much Winifred 
Hunt had been overrated. At the 
end of the week her envelope con- 
tained this note. 

Miss Sharley will assume the part you 
are now playing on Monday. You may 
appear for rehearsal of the new piece two 
weeks from that day. There will be no 
lines to learn. G. D. Marks. 

Winifred did not cry when she 
read the above. She smiled and 
then heaved a little sigh, but there 
was still the gleam of happiness in 
her eyes. 

The critics talked for a day or two 
about the unaccountable sinking 
back into mediocrity of an artist 
whose career had opened so promis- 
ingly, but Mr. and Mrs. Hayden 


Edwards have a happiness the critics 
wot not of. 
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AN EPITOME OF THINGS OF CURRENT INTEREST. 


AMERICAN HORSES. 

Tue modern American is as great a lover 
of horses as was the ancient Athenian, with 
the difference that the quadruped in whose 
strength and speed man has always been 
prone to glory is no longer the ‘‘ ornament 
of over wealthy luxury,” but a necessary 
possession to some of the least pretentious 
classes. 

‘* Probably more and better horses are 
owned in America per thousand of popula- 
tion than in any other country,” says Col- 
onel Theodore Ayrault Dodge, in the De- 
cember North American Reyiew. ‘The 
farmer or corner grocery man, at least in 
the North and West, can and does afford 
to keep as good a roadster as the city 
nabob—often a better one.” 

In the breeding of horses the two types 
most highly developed by the needs and 
fashions of American society are the trotter 
and the saddle horse. The former Colonel 
Dodge calls ‘ the special product of Amer- 
ican horse sense. So wonderful,” he con- 
tinues, ‘‘has been the result of our endeav- 
ors to produce a fast trotting horse that in 
true national style we have distanced the 
universe. We can easily place all the trot- 
ting horses of the world, as Colonel O’Kelly 
did Eclipse—‘ the American trotter first, 
the rest nowhere.’ 

“To our dirt roads is partially due the 
speed of our driving horses. A European 
turnpike would speedily use up a fast nag’s 
legs and feet. Dirt roads are apt to con- 
tinue in the country, and near cities there 
will always be a speeding ground provided 
so long as we drive fast horses. 

‘‘ From the day, seventy years ago, when 
intelligent men laid their money against 
Boston Blue, who was matched to trot a 
mile inside of the then incredible time of 
three minutes, to the present year of grace, 
when the list of horses who have beaten 
numbers many score, and the best 


2.20 


am 


trotting time 1s within less than half a 
minute of the best running speed, there 
has been such a marvelous advance in this 
problem, as well as in its corollary, fast 


road horses, that it is doubtful whether 
there exists 1n the history of the horse, in 
any part of the world, its parallel. It took 
more than two centuries for the English 
thoroughbred to score a marked gain over 
his ancestor, the Arab. Ina quarter of a 
century the trotter has made decidedly 
more progress in swiftness.” Indeed, in 
the year just closed we have seen four sec- 
onds and a quarter chipped off the trotter’s 
time for a mile by Nancy Hanks’s wonder- 
ful record of 2.04. 

As to the saddle horse, Colonel Dodge 
writes against the ‘‘unreasoning imita- 
tion of the English type” that prevails in 
our Eastern cities. ‘t The fact is undeni- 
able,” he asserts, ‘‘ that we have at home the 
perfect saddle beast, and that our Anglo- 
maniacs will not use him. When one is 
brought East (and many are), he is at once 
despoiled of his fine gaits and delicate 
training, taught to lug on the bit, and al- 
lowed only to trot, or on rare occasions to 
break into agallop. Let us hope that time 
will cure this.’ To the English we of the 
North are indebted for very much in ath- 
letics ; especially for the new and capital 
habit of saddle work. Let us look about 
us for the best means of keeping it up, and 
not despise what we have at home. Our 
own stock furnishes our best hunters. Let 
us stick to our own saddle beasts as well.” 

The American type is to be found in its 
perfection in Kentucky, where, says Colo- 
nel Dodge, ‘‘they speak of the thorough- 
bred racer, the thoroughbred trotter, and 
the thoroughbred saddle horse. The first 
alone is of strictly thorough blood. ‘The 
shape, gaits, and action of each are 
absolutely distinct. The racer and trotter 
we are familiar with. The saddle horse 
has a much shorter, crisper, quicker gait. 
He is bred for the rider’s comfort; and 
while he will gallop with a fine, open stride, 
and jump well, his peculiar value lies in 
the heritage of what we in the North call 
artificial gaits, but what to the Southerner, 
who rides fifty miles to our one, are the 
natural gaits. 
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«« These rackers, or running walkers, can 
cover from six to eight miles an hour with 
such absolute freedom from motion to the 
riders that the feat is often performed of 
carrying a glass flush full with water a 
mile or more in the saddle without spilling 
adrop. In the heat of the summer this 
ease is essential where the saddle takes 
the place of wheels, and the gait is an ex- 
quisite one at all times. The horse does 
not tire of these gaits, though there is a 
general impression in the States where 
these animals are not inbred that rackers 
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Allister, ‘‘ was a born aristocrat. He had 
literally as much power in his little sphere 
as any old feudal lord. His slaves were 
the creatures of his caprice and pleasure. 
The work of their hands supported him, 
gave him his position and influence, and 
he, therefore, most naturally scrupulously 
nurtured and cared for them. ‘Their loss 
was his have a Southern 
planter leave a large dinner party, jump 
into the saddle and ride nearly twenty 
I have lived 
hundred 


loss. — I seen 


miles to care for a sick negro. 
on a plantation with twelve 





NANCY 


HANKS. 


From a photograph by D. P. Cox 


or ‘walkers’ cannot go a distance. In the 
South they go every day and all day. This 
suffices.” 
SOCIETY AS IT IS AND AS IT WAS. 

Tie author of that curiously gastronom- 
ical volume, ‘Society as I Have Found 
It,” writes on the growth of fia de stécle 
luxury, if not with deep philosophy or 
trained literary skill, yet at least with the 
authority of one who knows whereof he 
In a recent issue of the New York 
World he gives an interesting comparison, 
drawn from his own experience, between 
the life of contemporary metropolitan so- 
ciety and that of the av/e bellum planting 
aristocracy of the South. 

‘The Southern planter,” says Mr. Mc- 


speaks. 


slaves, all devotedly attached to their mas- 
ter, evidencing as much loyalty and fealty 
as an Englishman to his sovereign and 
taking great pride in their master and mis- 
tress.” 

Yet the planter’s life, with its patri- 
archal stateliness, its profuse hospitality, 
and its old fashioned love of comfort, was 
simple in comparison with modern stand- 


ards. ‘In those times,” Mr. McAllister 
says, ‘‘there were no elaborate toilets. 
There was great simplicity of dress. 


Women's conquests made by the 
charms and graces given them by nature 
rather than by the art of women modistes 
and men milliners. There was great re- 
finement, delicacy, and much cultivation 
among the women; and the men prided 


were 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


From a photograph by Pach, New York 


themselves, above all things, 
gentlemen. 

* This gave tone to society. Money had 
Birth, 
breeding and cultivation were the requis- 


in no sense the power it has now. 


ites society demanded as a passport to its 
inner circle. In those days, both in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, they enter- 
tained in the same simple way.” 

But the present generation has seen a 
change, wonderful in its rapidity and com- 
pleteness, come over the spirit of society. 
“The old order changeth; an era of ex- 
travagant expenditure sets in; enormous 
fortunes, such as this country had never 
before seen, had been made. The multi- 
millionaire seeks society. He feels that his 
passport to it must be his surrounding him- 
self with luxury and display. The expense 
of living is quadrupled. Palaces costing 


on being 


millions are erected in both city and country. 
The interiors of foreign palaces are dis- 
mantled, brought to this country and util- 
ized here in creating interiors for those 
superb residences. 

“Tt is now no longer the expenditure of 
one man’s large income, but the lavish ex- 
penditure of incomes of a hundred such 
men. Society aghast, wondering 
where they will stop. It 
self preservation, it must needs draw a line 
somewhere. Where that line will be 
drawn, and when, must remain for it to de- 
cide in the future. 

‘“The New Year’s ball, given in the 
Metropolitan Opera House on Jan. 2, 1890, 
to twelve hundred guests, cost $14,839.99. 
The New Year’s ball givenon Jan. 18, 1892, 
in the Madison Square Garden ballroom, 
cost $12,000. The floral decorations at a 


looks 


feels, for its own 















Newport ball cost from $800 to $1,200. 


As 


I have already shown in other articles, the 


annual outlay in household expenses, 
horses, rent, and living amounts to $200,000 
in many individual cases in New York City. 
Such an exhibition would surely have been 
a revelation to society as it existed in 1850.” 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 

‘Tne marvelous rapidity of New York’s 
growth could not be better illustrated than 
by the fact that Columbia College, which 
only thirty five years ago moved 
from College Place to a site four 
miles distant, and at that time 
surburban, now finds itself once 
more ‘‘ crowded out ” and is to 
migrate another four miles north- 
ward, an event 
of general interest, as an epoch 
in the history of an institution 
that already stands high among 
American colleges, and promises 
to stand vet higher; and itis of 
especial import to New Yorkers, 
as part of a movement that is 
to give the metropolis an archi- 
tectural quarter which will pro- 
bably have no counterpart 
among American cities. 





Its removal is 


If plans already under way are 
carried out as it is to be hoped 
they will be carried out, New 
York will in a few years possess, 
on the high plateau between 
Morningside Park and the Hud- 
son River, a unique group of 
buildings. Its dominating feature 
will be the great Episcopal cathe- 
dral, which is to stand on the 
line of One Hundred and Twelfth Street, 
between Morningside Park and Amsterdam 
Avenue. Almostimmediately north of this 
will be St. Luke's Hospital, and on the other 
side of Amsterdam Avenue, on the spacious 
grounds now occupied by the Bloomingdale 
Asylum, will rise the new buildings of 
Columbia. 

cane 


of the college,” 


site chosen home 


York 


for the new 
observes the New 
Times, ‘* is without doubt the best that 
could have been selected within the boun- 
daries of Manhattan Island, seeing that it 
combines with ali the advantages of an- 
urban situation most of 


those of a sub 


* Dr. Seth Low is a remarkable instance of the scholar who is also a man of affairs. 
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urban position and surroundings. ‘The 
cliff that has been converted into Morn- 
ingside Park secludes and separates the 
plateau upon the summit more effectually 
than could be done by miles of level dis- 
tance. It thus offers an opportunity which 
requires only to be turned intelligently to 
account in order to make upon the summit 
a secluded and peculiar quarter, attractive 
to scholars and students, and having com- 
paratively little in common with the ordi- 
nary activities of a commercial city.” 





MURAI 


HALSTEAD. 


An outline of the history of Columbia 
College was given in this magazine a little 
more than a year ago (October, 1891). The 
growth of New York, which twice 
driven the college afield in search of quie- 
tude and room, has at the same 
time given it the means of material expan- 
The lands that were granted to it by 
Trinity Church, when it was the “ 
©” of Colonial times, are now so in- 


has 
elbow 


sion. 
King’s 
College ” 
creasingly valuable that its great revenue 
promises a splendid future expansion. It 
is probable that under its present presi- 
dent® Columbia will see its prestige and 
more rapidly than 


usefulness advanced 


He was born 


in Brooklyn on the 18th of January, 1850, graduated from Columbia at the head of his class in 1870, and 
after a period of foreign travel entered the office of Messrs. A. A. Low & Brothers, tea importers. He 
became head of the firm, was a member of the Chamber of Commerce, and took an active part in 


public affairs and especially in promoting the municipal interests of Brooklyn. 
in politics he was twice (in 1881 and 1883) elected mayor of that Democratic city. 


Thougha Republican 
His administration 


was non partisan and efficient. He was elected president of Columbia, to succeed the late Dr. Barnard, 
in October, 1889, and was inaugurated on the 3rd of February, 18go. 
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ever before, and that it will reach a posi- 
tion among American colleges at least 
comparable to New York’s rank among 
American cities. 





SOME FEATURES OF AMERICAN 
JOURNALISM. 

An interesting sketch of the wonderful 

advances that have been made in the facili- 

ties and the enterprise of modern news- 


MOSES P. HANDY. 


papers is given by Murat Halstead* in a 
paper on‘ The Varieties of Journalism,” 
published in the December Cosmopolitan. 
Within Mr. Halstead’s memory journalism 
has been completely revolutionized by two 
great epoch making inventions—the elec- 
tric telegraph and the perfecting printing- 
press—which have raised it to an unpar- 
alleled degree of importance and influence. 

The extent of that influence may be in- 
ferred from the stir in politics that may be 
created by some trifling error of an editor 
ora printer. Mr. Halstead mentions a 
curious instance. 

“The first presidential message tele- 
graphed at length,” he relates, ‘‘ was that 
of James K. Polk. It was very long, and 


*Murat Halstead is one of the veterans of American journalism. 
Ohio, his first newspaper service was with the Cincinnati Auguirer. 
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largely about our relations with Mexico. 
The able operator who sent it was wearied 
of his work, and, filled with the spirit of 
Spanish political literature and exulting 
over the completion of a task that seemed a 
prodigy, closed with the exclamation, ‘God 
and liberty !’ 

“Tt is to be regretted that everybody did 
not regard this as astroke of humor. Some 
patriotic people were so sensitive that they 
thought the superfluous words a 
profane outrage. It is my recollec- 
tion that the young man who held 
the key and indulged his admiration 
for the occasion in a Spanish phrase, 
was astounded by the extent of the 
mischief he had done. The com- 
ments of the press, who thought 
Mr. Polk had felt the influence of 
Mexico, were curious, and when the 
explanation was given, diverting.” 

As to the future extensions of 
newspaper enterprise, Mr. Halstead 
indulges in a speculation based, no 
doubt, upon his own experience as a 
war correspondent.  ‘* What is to 
happen,” he inquires, ‘* when bat- 
tles are fought between armed 
nations in civilized Jands?) What 
are to be the relations between the 
newspapers and the military estab- 
lishments ? Nothing less will satisfy 
the people than reports of the actions 
as they occur. The reporters will 
have to be on the skirmish line with 
all the modern paraphernalia. And 
the conflict of jurisdiction between 
the military chieftains and the staf 
representatives will be a novelty. 
The facilities for recording history in its 
most authentic form must be respected. 
Commanders in chief will, of course, do 
their own reporting, like Napoleon or 
Cesar, but the chapters dictated by the 
mighty conquerors will need the corrober- 
ation of ‘our own’ correspendents ‘on the 
spot,’ and dangerous questions of veracity 
will arise between the pen and the sword.” 

As a specimen of what the enterprising 
emissaries of latter day journalism can ac- 
complish in the face of official discourage- 
ment and circumstantial obstacles, Moses 
P. Handy’s narrative of the feat that first 
made his reputation is characteristic and 
interesting. It appears as ** A Correspon- 
dent’s Story” in the December L7ppencoll’s. 
Zorn in 1829, in southwestern 
Later he was for many years 


connected with the Cincinnati Commercial, which in 1883 became, by consolidation with a rival, the 


Commerctal-Gazette, and took a first rate rank among Western dailies. 


One of President Harrison's 


earliest appointments was that of Mr. Halstead to the German mission ; but the Senate, whose dignity 


had suffered from his caustic satire, refused to confirm the nomination. 


Shortly afterward he lett 


Cincinnati to become editor of the Brooklyn Standard- Union. 





























The incident occurred in , 
the last weeks of 1873, when 
the seizure of the ship Vir- 
ginius had come near to pre- 
cipitating war between the 
United States and Spain. Mr. 
Handy,* as the representative 
of the New York 7rcbune, 
had gone on a hurried com. 
mission to Key West, where 


the Atlantic squadron was 
ordered to rendezvous, 
‘“‘Within a week,” he says, 


“To owas exchanging dinners 
with the admiral and had es- 
tablished friendly relations 
with the officers generally by 
fitting up my rooms at the St. 
James Hotel as a club and 
headquarters for their use 
when ashore. I had also re- 
ceived the honor of an invita- 
tion to join the wardroom 
mess of the Worcester, and 
was Persona grata on the 
other vessels of the fleet. On 
every vessel I had a special 
correspondent among — the 
officers, armed with full and 
explicit instructions and _ pre- 
pared for any emergency that 
might arise. 

‘As the prospect of war 
faded under the 
sunshine of diplomacy, it be- 
came apparent that the great 
event of the campaign was to 
be the surrender of the Vir- 
and to obtain a full, accurate, ex- 
plicit account of this incident was the am- 
bition of every journalist in the field. The 
vreat difficulty in the way was that the 
time, place, and manner of the surrender 


gradually 


CNUs ; 


were kept a profound secret even from the 
officers of the fleet. 

“Tere came into play the intricate and 
complex machinery which had been ar- 
ranged, and had 
been formed brought forth fruit waiting to 
be plucked. 
be pulled, but how, which, when, and where, 
Without 
bribery or faith, I 
where the surrender was to take place, and 


the friendships which 
There were wires enough to 
were the questions. resort to 
breach of discovered 
the names of the vessel and the officers who 


were to receive it. Bahia Honda was the 


* Moses Purnell Handy was born at Warsaw, Missouri, 1n 1847. 
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SIR EDWIN ARNOLD. 
From a photograph by Van der Weyde, London, 


place, and the Dispatch was to receive the 
surrender.” 

Mr. Handy got to Bahia Honda on board 
of the Dispatch—practically as a stowa- 
way. There it was arranged that the for- 
mal surrender should take place early the 
following morning. ‘A couple of hours 
before nightfall,” he continues, ‘* my heart 
sank within me when our pilot sighted a 
trim looking schooner at the mouth of the 
harbor. 

‘With a strony glass I saw that she was 
flying the American flag, and 
another with the legend ‘New York Her- 
ald.’ During the night my wide awake 
competitors had heard of the departure of 
the Dispatch and had given chase. Not 
suspecting for a moment that the 777bune 


above it 


His boyhood was spent 1n Virginia, 


where he was conscripted into the Confederate army and served on the staff of General Stephens. 
After the war he took up reporting for a livelihood, became a news editor on the Richmond Dispatch, 


and won a great journalistic reputation by hisremarkable * 


beat’ onthe Virginius affair. He has since 


been connected with the New York World and 7r/bune and the Philadelphia 77mes, Press, and Dazly 


.Ve7us ot which last he was the founder. 
+‘ Publicity and Promotion ” 





His most recent prominence has been gained as head of the 
department of the World's Fair management. 











ROOSEVELT. 


THEODORE 


From a photograph, 


correspondent was snugly stowed away on 
the Dispatch, they were joyous in anticipa- 
tion of an exclusive report of the great 
event for which everybody was waiting. 

‘‘As they entered the harbor a small 
boat was seen to put off from the Spanish 
flect. 
brought the American schooner to a halt. 

‘* Messrs. Stevens and Cowardin, the cor- 
respondents, had shipped as members of 
the crew, and their unsailorlike appearance 
aroused the suspicions of the boarding offi- 
cer, who decided that the schooner’s papers 
were unsatisfactory. The //era/d men re- 
monstrated with the officer, but to no avail. 
They were obliged to put about, and were 
soon out of sight.” 

And thus it was that Mr. Handy reached 
his triumphant “When at 
nine o'clock on Tuesday, the 16th of De- 
cember, the formal delivery of the Vir- 
ginius to the United States authorities took 


In it was an officer whose challenge 


conclusion. 


*Sir Edwin Arnold is most famous as the author of the 
but he has done a great deal of other literary and journalistic work. 
cated at Oxford L 
in the University of Bombay. 
to America while in transit between the one and the other. 
inaintained an editorial connection with the London 7elegraph. 


where he wonthe Newdigate prize for poetry 
He has since gravitated between Asia and England, paying several visits 
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place, it was my good fortune 
to be the first, after the re- 
ceiving officer, to board the 
prize, and the only civilian 
who witnessed the transfer.” 


JAPANESE IDEAS. 

Javan, the land whose an- 
cient and simple civilization 
is yielding with such marvel- 
ous rapidity to the encroach- 
ment of western innovations, 
finds perhaps its most sym- 

interpreter in Sir 
Arnold,* 
scriptive articles 
not long ago in Scrzbner’s are 


pathetic 
Edwin whose de- 


published 


now being followed by a simi- 
larseries in the Cosmopolilan. 

Japan and the Japanese are 
nothing if not picturesque. 
That epithet seems applica- 
ble not only to the landscape, 
the architecture, and the 
genre of the island kingdom, 
but even to its religion and 
its political economy. As _ to 
Japanese theology, Sir Edwin 
Arnold says that the educated 
native classes ‘‘seem to be, 

just at present, without any 
religion at all to speak of; but 
the common people (always 
the real preservers of faith in 
the future life) are pious and believing, 
wbeit they also take their religion very 
lightly and happily, entirely holding the 
view that it 
never was designed 
To make our pleasures less. 

‘Superior in this, and many other theo- 
logical points, to western races, they are 
especially commendable for their care of 
their dead, and respect for the names and 
resting places of them. There is a square 
built heap of stones by the sea shore 
within sight of my house which marks the 
grave of three boys drowned by a roller 
that washed them off the beach; and every 
day I notice fresh flowers in the bamboo 
hana-tke placed upon it. 

‘So, also, in the little cemetery, among 
the crowded gravestones—and they are 
very close together indeed, because, after 
cremation, it 1s only a bone or two wrapped 
in paper which is put into the earth—you 
3uddhistic epic, ‘The Light of Asia,”’ 
Born in Sussex 1n 1832, and edu- 
he went to India to become a professor 

For more than thirty years he has 

His portrait is given on page 419. 























will always observe a certain proportion 
with freshly plucked flowers around them 
and the little precincts of each tomb 
carefully swept and garnished. It is, in 
fact, the gentle, universal rule that children 
should keep the graves of their parents ab- 
solutely neat and beautiful for forty nine 
days after decease. ‘Then the intervals of 
attention grow longer, but there are still 
regular periodical visits and stated times 
for setting up the /oda—those long, thin 
laths which are to be seen planted 
round every Japanese grave.” 

And of Japanese political econo- 
my Sir Edwin Arnold quotes a 
characteristic exposition from a 
** professional story teller,” who thus 
figuratively explained the 
constitution of his community. 
‘“ Japan is a tub bound 
with copper hoops, with a goldfish 
swimming init; the goldfish 1s the 
emperor — the Zenash7Sama; the 
water is the priests and nobles ; the 
wooden the merchants 
and artisans ; and the copper hoops 
are the Aevmn—the farming people. 
What would become of tub, water, 
and fish but for those hoops?” 


social 


Wort den 


staves are 


ARE WE TOO PATRIOTIC? 
Iris well to listen to both sides of 
every question. Such is the retlec- 
tion with which 
perusal of 


one rises from a 


Theodore Roosevelt's 
article, ‘*A Colonial Survival,” in 
the December Cosmopolitan and $5. 
Rhett Roman's 
“American Chauvinism” in 
North American Review. 

Englishmen—a race not 


strictures on 
the 


eenerally lack- 
ing inemphatic and even obtrusive pride 
in the achievements of their country 
often criticised Mr. Gladstone for 


have 
his ten- 
dency to ‘anti-Jingoism.” 
British premier once 
said, ‘‘ whois somewhat forward and too 
self complacent, and whom you frequently 
have to chide for such faults, you do not 
like to increase his complacency by sound- 
ing his praises too much. You may allow 
it as a treat, but it ought not to be his daily 


“Tf you have 


a son,” the veteran 


bread.” 
Mr. 
that the average American is ‘‘ somewhat 
forward and tooself complacent.” He tells 
us that we are ‘inflated with a national 
vanity which creates among us a miscon- 
ception of our country’s value.” He de- 


Rhett Roman evidently considers 


clares that ‘‘a scrutiny of the commerce, 
the industrial and fine arts, and the sciences, 
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in those great European countries which 
lead in civilization, should force the con- 
viction that the Chauvinism of the Ameri- 
‘an is ill placed.” 

For instance, ‘‘ the export and import 
trade of the United States, in proportion 
to the wealth and opportunities of the pop- 
ulation, does not compare favorably with 
that of England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium or Holland; any of which nations, if 
they couid handle the great staples of the 


SENATOR ALLISON, 
From a photograph by Bell, Washington, 


United States, would, by sagacious diplo- 
macy and superior management in’ ship 
ping and manufacturing, monopolize to 
themselves the markets of the world. That 
the Western farmer should have been com- 
pelled to consume his grain as fuel, while 
Russia, Italy, Roumania, Servia, and a 
large area of the internal countries of Eu- 
rope stood in need of food supplies, is a 
sufficient comment on the defective or- 
eanization of the national affairs of these 
States.” 

It occurs to us that while it may demon- 
strate lack of business ability to be using 
grain as fuel while one’s neighbors are 
hungry, there is surely a much more serious 
lack of ability on the part of the man who 
goes hungry while his neighbors are burn- 
ing their surplus food, 

Mr. Roman further accuses us of ** politi- 


cal degeneracy,” of ‘adulteration and 






ARTHUR JAMES BALFOUR, M. P. 


From a photograph by Elliot & Fry, London. 


cheating in the preparation of food sup- 
plies and goods,” of having ‘‘ recourse to 
the European workman for fine workman- 
ship in the industrial arts,” of tolerating 
‘‘crude, partial, and unjust Federal laws 
enacted for industries,” and of 
various other high crimes and misdemean- 


favored 
ors. Even our boasted engineering feats, 
he asserts, are paralleled or surpassed in 
other which he in- 
stances, ¢v/er alza, ‘ the railway that trav- 
erses the Himalayas” and ‘the irrigation 
of Sahara”—two undertakings of 
accomplishment he must possess exclusive 


countries ; to prove 


whose 


information. 

‘Any dispassionate judgment,” he adds, 
perhaps to forestall criticism, 
upon the inferiority of the American pro- 
the mismanagement of 


‘* passed 


duction or on 


* Theodore Roosevelt was born in New York on October 27, 18 
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American affairs is discoun- 
tenanced as being unpatriotic, 
and fulsome and unwarranted 
adulation is the only express- 
ion of opinion tolerated. And 
yet nothing is more purely 
patriotic or profoundly judic- 
ious than just censure and cor- 
rect criticism. Until the 
American citizen can welcome 
dispassionate analysis errors 
will abound and enlightened 
progress will be retarded.” 
So much for the advocatus 
diabol’, Now list to Mr. 


Roosevelt’s * 


eloquent praise 
of the golden pages of Ameri- 
can history. ‘‘ Every man to 
his own!” he ‘+ We 
Americans cannot but feel our 
blood run quickest at the re- 
cital of the 
own forefathers. Of course, 
if this feeling does not exist 
by nature it cannot be culti- 
vated—there 
conscious simulation of Ameri- 
canism; but the man in whom 
country is 


cries. 


prowess of our 


can be no self 


intense love of 
wanting is a very despicable 
creature, no matter how well 
equipped with all the minor 
virtues and graces, literary, 
artistic, and social. 

“The raw conceit of the 
vulgar ‘spread eagle’ Ameri- 
can, screaming foolish defi- 
ance at Europe, and boasting with vain- 
glorious ignorance of everything, good and 
bad, in this country, is distasteful to others 
and harmful to himself and to those who 
believe him; but,” continues Mr. 
velt—and the sentence might have been 
written expressly to meet Mr. Rhett Ro- 
man’s contention—‘ it is on the whole 
rather preferable to the attitude of self de- 
preciation and apologetic servility habitu- 
ally adopted in relation to their own land 
by some of our people, who though they 
dwell here are in reality by education and 
instinct entirely un-American.” 


Roose- 


GOLD AND SILVER MONEY. 
Ir seems likely that the Monetary Con- 
ference at without 
taking any definite step toward the solu- 


3russels will disband 





a descendant in the ninth gener- 


ation of a Roosevelt who came to New Amsterdam with Peter Minuit, the founder of the settlement. 
He graduated at Harvard in 1880, studied law, and was elected to the State Assembly from a city dis- 


trict in 1881. 
ature 


on page 420. 


_He served at Albany for three terms. 
to which he has made some scholarly contributions 
commission, and his cattle ranch on the Little Missouri in North Dakota. 


Since 1884 his time has been divided between liter- 


his duties as a member of the civil service 
A portrait of him appears 























tion of the problems set before it for discus- 
sion. It does not follow, however, that the 
convocation will have done nothing to 
justify its existence. It has served a use- 
ful purpose in gathering together for com- 
parison the views prevalent in different 
quarters of the civilized globe, in clearing 
the ground for definite and well considered 
action in the future, and in promoting pub- 
lic education on the questions at issue. 

Even among men of education there are 
—or at least have been until recently—few 
capable of giving a comprehensive and in- 
telligent statement of the currency contro- 
versy. That controversy has come to play 
an important part in contemporary politics, 
It is one that should, for the good of the 
country, be viewed from the standpoint of 
dispassionate study rather than partisan 
prejudice. For this reason anything that 
sets men reading and thinking upon the 
subject is doing valuable work. 

Some of the most important facts in the 
case may be briefly recited. It is ques- 
tioned whether the world’s stock of gold 
money is sufficient for its needs. The 
bimetallists, or advocates of the use of a 
dual currency of silver and gold, maintain 
that commerce and industry are suffering 
from evils whose primary cause is the 
scarcity of gold. The monometallists, who 
oppose the use of silver as a full legal 
tender, take a contrary view, asserting 
that the extension of banking facilities and 
commercial credit systems has been ample 
to supply the needs of trade. 

The production of silver has in recent 
years far outrun that of gold. The vast 
deposits discovered and mined in Nevada, 
Colorado, Bolivia, and elsewhere, have 
made silver increasingly plentiful, and 
therefore cheaper. The metal is still so 
largely used as money that some disturb- 
ances of commerce have resulted, and 
more serious ones are feared—notably in 
3ritish India, whose standard of value, the 
silver rupee, has depreciated nearly one 
half. At the old standard of the Latin 
Union, silver was worth $1.33 per ounce. 
It has fallen to about 85 cents per ounce, 
and shows a tendency to fall yet further. 
It is claimed that there are mines in Color- 
ado that can produce the metal in vast 
quantities at less than 30 cents per ounce. 

Now the United States government is 
endeavoring—wisely, say some ; recklessly, 
say others—to maintain the price of silver 
by purchasing 4,500,000 ounces per month 
—or about six tons aday. ‘There now lies 
in the Treasury about’ $400,000,000 worth 
of silver bullion. Thus the government 
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has a direct interest in the price of the 
metal, as a further fall of say ten per cent 
would mean a loss of some $40,000,000 to it. 

But much more important is the general 
question of our financial policy. Some 
authorities warn us that our present course 
will lead to disaster; that gold, the only 
safe standard, will be driven from the 
country by the increasing flood of silver ; 
that we shall have a monetary crisis, and 
that the government will sooner or later be 
bankrupted in the attempt to ‘‘ bull” the 
silver market. On the other hand there is 
an influential political school that derides 
these predictions, and demands that the 
coinage of silver shall be absolutely free 
and unlimited as the only remedy for ex- 
isting evils. And between the two ex- 
tremes there are various ‘‘ compromise 
opinions.” 

A suggested solution is that the great civil- 
lized powers should unite in a plan for using 
both silver and gold as money on equal 
terms at an established ratio—possibly 
twenty units of silver being considered 
equal to one of gold. It is generally agreed 
that such an alliance would be financially 
omnipotent, and could, so long as it was 
maintained, deal safely with the most diffi- 
cult currency problems. But it has not 
been regarded as probable that any plan 
could be devised which would prove accept- 
able to all the nations whose assent must 
be secured. 

Nevertheless, the Brussels conference 
was proposed by the American government 
in the belief that it was worth while to 
make an effort toward international agree- 
ment, or at least to ascertain what are the 
possibilities in that direction. That the 
authorities of the European nations shared 
that belief is shown by their consenting to 
accredit delegates to the conference. Great 
Britain, for instance, has sent to Brussels 
Sir Charles Fremantle, the official head of 
the Royal Mint, Bertram Currie, a leading 
London banker, Sir Rivers Wilson, and 


Mr. Alfred de Rothschild, besides two 
representatives of the British Indian 
government. 


The American delegates are Ex Comp- 
troller Henry W. Cannon, Senator Allison 
of Iowa, Senator Jones of Nevada, Edward 
O. Leach, Director of the Mint, Congress- 
man McCreary of Kentucky, and President 
Andrews of Brown University. Their in- 
dividual views were thus stated by Mr. 
Cannon tothe New York Press at the time of 
his departure for the conference: ‘‘ Wecer- 
tainly represent all the views of Americans 
on the subject of coinage, and as it would 
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be inadvisable to present all these senti- 
ments we have practically decided upon a 
compromise. I believe that there is not 
enough gold to enable us to do without 
silver, but am strongly opposed to free 
coinage. Senator Allison takes a middle 
view on the question. Senator Jones is 
confessedly a radical free coinage man. 
Dr. Andrews has written an interesting 
volume on ‘*‘ The Gold Dollar,” and his 
views are almost radically against free 
silver. Director Leech believes that there 
is too much silver in the market, and Con- 
gressman McCreary is inclined to side with 
Senator Jones, although by no means as 
radical on the subject.” 

The sources from which has been ex- 
pected the most decided opposition to any 
proposal in favor of silver are Germany 
and Great Britain. Even in those coun- 
tries, however, informed opinion is by no 
means unanimously monometallist. Mr. 
Balfour*, for instance, at a public meeting 
held recently at Manchester, England, 
strongly advocated bimetallism. He spoke, 
he said, according to a report in the Lon- 
don Daily Telegraph, ‘‘as a private in- 
dividual, in no respect claiming to repre- 
sent any party in the State ;” but his own 
opinion was emphatic that ‘‘ the bimetallic 
solution was possible and adequate. He 
did not regard it as a cure for every in- 
dustrial evil, but he held that for a great 
commercial country a sound instrument of 
exchange was a matter of the first neces- 
sity, that the present instrument was a 
bad one, and that the one offered, if not 
perfect, was, at all events, practicable, and 
incomparably better than any which they 
were likely to obtain by any other means 
of which he had any knowledge.” 


THE DESTINY OF HAWAII. 

Suou_p Hawaii be annexed to the United 
States? Is the central island group of the 
North Pacific so important and so necessary 
an outpost of our domain that we cannot 
afford to see it occupied by any other 
great civilized power? And must we, to 
prevent this latter consummation, violate 
for once at least the political tradition that 
warns us against interference with territo- 
ries beyond our continental borders? An 
emphatic yes is the answer given to these 
questions by the Aenunebec Journal, a 
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paper interesting from the fact that James 
G. Blaine was long connected with it, and 
entitled to a hearing on the Hawaiian 
question from the fact that its present ed- 
itor is Mr. John L. Stevens, United States 
minister at Honolulu. 

‘It is an accepted truism,” the Keznebec 
Journal says editorially, ‘‘ that nations, as 
well as individuals, have their opportuni- 
ties and duties, and that the neglect of 
them, through indolence or cowardice, 
surely brings retribution in one form or 
another. 

‘The States and Territories which out- 
let on the vast Western ocean will some 
day have a population of one hundred and 
fifty millions of souls. This Pacific side of 
the American republic, stretching from 
north Alaska to south California, is to have 
a development of agricultural, lumber, fish- 
ing, and mineral riches, out of which will 
flow streams of commerce, which neither 
the imagination nor cold figures can well 
cover at the present time. 

‘‘In the front of these vast Pacific States 
extends the immense ocean of the Pacific. 
Across this vast Pacific plain must be for 
all time the water roads along which will 
move the commerce of many hundreds of 
millions of people. Anchored firmly be- 
tween the two great oceans, America di- 
vides with Europe the commerce of the 
Atlantic, Europe having the advantage by 
numbers, position, and prestige. But on 
the great Western ocean America can easily 
take the lead and hold it securely against 
all competitors. 

‘‘In this immense area of water between 
America and Asia are innumerable islands, 
most of which are now possessed by Eng- 
land, France, and Spain, Germany but 
recently forcing her grasping hand into the 
arena. Owing to the patriotic fidelity of the 
American Missionary Board and its faith- 
ful agents, and to the watchfulness of 
American statesmen, from Daniel Webster 
to those of the present time, the Hawaiian 
Islands have not passed under a European 
flag. ‘hey are not yet lost tous, and their 
business necessities and the sympathies of 
their citizens are still with their American 
neighbors. 

‘“ It needs not the naval and the military 
expert -to tell the importance of these 
islands to the United States. They front 


*The Right Hon. Arthur James Balfour (the title ‘Right Honorable” denotes the possession of a 


seat in the Queen’s Privy Council) was born in 1848. 
After education at Eton and at Trinity College, Cambridge, he 


sister of the present Lord Salisbury. 


became private secretary to his uncle, then foreign secretary under Disraeli. 
He has been secretary for Scotland, secretary for Ireland, and is leader 


political progress was rapid. 


lis father was a Scotch squire, his mother a 


From that point his 


of the Conservative party in the House of Commons, of which he has been a member for eighteen 
years. 
tion as an authority on financial topics. 


In 1886, as president of a Parliamentary commission on the currency, he gained some reputa- 
A portrait of him is given on page 422. 
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our coasts. 
gateways of our rapidly rising Pacific cities 
to feel the pulses of American enterprise 
and to contribute to American prosperity 


They are sufficiently near the 


and power. It is to repeat the opinion of 
the most intelligent commercial, naval, and 
military men to say that the Hawaiian 
islands are the key to the North Pacific. 

‘«The time is near when we must decide 
who shall hold these islands as a part of 
their national territory. It is not possible 
for them much longer to remain alone. 
Their people and the United States will 
soon be compelled by circumstances and 
events to decide whether the Hawaiian 
Islands will have unity, liberty, and auto- 
nomy with the United States, or become 
a colonial possession of a European power. 
What Webster, Clayton, and Marcy saw 
forty years ago, and Seward, Fish, and 
Blaine, and the administrations they re- 
presented clearly perceived, may now well 
be considered by the American people.” 

The plea for the annexation of Hawaii is 
certainly one that the people should con- 
sider. They should consider, at the same 
time, that it is just such a plea as has led 
the ‘‘ grasping hands” of Europe into one 
extension of sovereignty after another. 
Agegrandizement and responsibility march 
hand in hand. 

THE CHINESE—WHAT SHALL WE 
DO WITH THEM? 

Ir seems likely that the latest and most 
rigorous law for the restriction of Chinese 
immigration will never be enforced. On 
the 5th of last May an act passed through 
Congress requiring that within a year from 
that date all Chinese laborers within the 
United States should take out registration 
papers before the internal revenue collect- 
ors of their respective districts, and furnish 
photographs of themselves for purposes of 
identification. ‘The measure was designed 
to prevent all further arrivals from the 
land of pigtails, and to render impossible 
the alleged ‘“‘smuggling” of Chinese im- 
migrants through British Columbia and 
Mexico. 

On the 27th of November the Washing- 
ton correspondent of the New York Suz 
reported that up to that date ‘just five 
Chinamen in the whole United States had 
complied with the law. Two others had 
offered to do so, provided the certificates 
to be issued them covered the right to go 
to China and return; but as this was some- 
thing distinctly forbidden by the law, their 
conditional offers were rejected. 

“According to census figures, there were 
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107,475 Chinese in the United States on 
June 1, 1890. These figures are, however, 
believed to fall far short of the truth. The 
difficulties of enumerating Chinamen are 
very great, and their evasive powers are 
far above the average. Wong Chin Foo, 
Secretary of the Chinese Liberal Rights 
League, claims that there are not fewer 
than 150,000 Chinese in this country pos- 
sessing qualifications which, he contends, 
should entitle them to suffrage. This 
would make the total Chinese population 
double that number, or at least 250,000. 

‘““The only penalty provided in the law 
for failure to comply with its provisions is 
deportation back to China. ‘Taking the 
lowest estimate, that given by the census 
people, 107,500, and the average cost of 
shipping each Chinaman from his present 
place of residence in the United States to 
some port in the Flowery Kingdom at $100 
a very moderate estimate—the enforce- 
ment of the law would involve an expendi- 
ture of $10,750,000. The duty of carrying 
out this programme is imposed by the 
statute upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General, and $50,000 is 
appropriated for the purpose. The addi- 
tional $10,700,000 required for transporta- 
tion purposes must be paid by the next 
Congress if the law is to be enforced on 
May 5 next, for it is made evident that the 
Chinese now resident in the United States 
have not the slightest intention of attempt- 
ing to comply with its provisions.” 





POLITICS AS A CAREER. 

As Ex-Senator Edmunds of Vermont 
entered public life in 1854 and has only 
just left it, after twenty five years of dis- 
tinguished service in the United States 
Senate, he writes on ‘‘ Politics as a Ca- 
reer,” in the December /orum, from the 
standpoint of experience. 

Mr. Edmunds’s view of the ideal of the 
American political system is that the pur- 
suit of politics should not be a career. He 
would have every citizen a politician —in 
that word’s proper sense, implying an 
intelligent interest in public affairs— but 
he would place executive power in the 
hands of men chosen from the ranks of 
the community, rather than intrust it to 
any special class trained as experts in the 
science of government. His article is, 
indeed, a philosophic justification of the 
time honored principle of ‘rotation in 
office” —though that term is not men- 
tioned—and may not lly conform to 
the theories of the civil service reformers. 

Still, it contains much sound doctrine. 
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“A knowledge of political systems,” it 
says with undoubted justice, ‘‘ and of the 
substantial character and probable effect 
of laws, ought to be universal in our coun- 
try, where every citizen is in reality a law 
maker, and where every citizen has a di- 
rect and responsible part in the choice of 
those who administer the laws. If this be 
true, it is certain that no one ought to bea 
voter, and much less an executive officer, 
who is not in a substantial degree pos- 
sessed of such knowledge. Law and gov- 
ernment directly affect the welfare of the 
whole mass of the people either actively 
or passively, and to put the power of mak- 
ing and administering laws into the hands 
of those ignorant of the nature, spirit, and 
effect of the lawis as absurd and at last 
more disastrous than to leave the blind to 
direct the paths of those who can see, or 
to put hospitals in charge of those who 
know nothing either of the nature of dis- 
eases or of remedies. 

‘“‘All these are self evident truths, but 
like those stated in that greatest document 
of modern times, our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, their actual application to affairs 
is very far from being complete or even 
general, though it is a glad thing to know 
that on the whole we draw nearer and 
nearer to them in our social and _ political 
progress. 

‘‘Every one, therefore, ought to be a 
politician in the best sense of the term; 
but to be a politician in this sense is not 
the mere thing of entering upon politics as 
a career and calling of life.” 

As a matter of fact, those who have 
‘‘entered upon politics as a career and 
calling of life” have almost invariably 
done so with unworthy aims. They have 
brought discredit upon the very name of a 
noble science. Mr. Edmunds does not 
exaggerate when he declares that in the 
men reason for devoting 
themselves to politics is to get gain for 
themselves either in money or power, and 
with whom measures proposed or adopted 
are mere pawns on the chessboard of 
affairs, to be played to catch the eyes or 
please the ears of the people, we find 
perhaps the most dangerous and injurious 
elements, short of nihilism and anarchism, 
in the structure of political society. 

‘In the century of our political exist- 
ence,” he continues, ‘‘there have been 
very few, if indeed any, instances of the 
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pursuit of politics as a career otherwise 
than in the lowest and worst forms. The 
politicians who have been most largely 
useful to the country and most often in 
public service have been men still engaged 
in one way or another in occupations com- 
mon to their fellow citizens, and they have 
been called into public affairs by consider- 
ations far other than personal self seeking. 
They came to possess and exercise power, 
not as professional experts looking for em- 
ployment, but were called as the best rep- 
resentative exponents of the social and 
political views of the communities of 
which they were homogeneous parts. 

‘This is the essential idea of represent- 
ative government. He is the best politi- 
cian and will have the best political career 
whose every day life and occupations are 
in contact and sympathy with those of his 
fellow men. He accepts public employ- 
ment and exercises public power as a duty, 
and it may be as a pleasure, when called to 
doit, and thus he is able in the changes and 
chances of political movements to leave 
them without regret and feel himself again 
happily at home in his former place. 

‘Politics as a career,” concludes Mr. 
Edmunds, ‘cannot be looked to by young 
Americans as the best choice of occupa- 
tion in life; and leaving aside considera- 
tions of individual happiness and the 
faculties, tastes, and ambitions that affect 
it, the very principle and structure of a 
republic would seem to be opposed to the 
idea of the profession of politics to be 
taken up and pursued as law, or medicine, 
or engineering are.” 

THE RESPONSIBILITIES OF 
WEALTH. 

NavtionaL and individual riches are in- 
creasing at so rapid a pace in our day and 
country that the subject of the responsi- 
bilities of wealth is one that both should 
and does attract the earnest attention of 
thoughtful people. So tremendous is the 
power of accumulated money that upon the 
rightful or wrongful use of that power by 
its possessors depend issues of incalculable 
importance to our social development and 
our future as a nation. 

Whether wealth realizes its responsibili- 
ties 1s a question to which pessimistic 
answers have been freely given Against 
them may be set the sober but encourag- 
ing optimism of Dr. Gates,* of Amherst, 


* Merrill E. Gates, son of Congressman Seth Merrill Gates, was born at Warsaw, New York, 1n 1848, 


and educated at the University of Rochester, where he graduated in 1870. 


He is known as a lecturer 


and writer on educational topics; he has been president of Rutgers College, a member of the United 
States board of Indian commissioners, and is now president of Amherst. 
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who writes thus in a paper on ‘“‘ The Chris- 
tian as a Trustee,” published in the Homz- 
letic Review: 

‘‘ Past generations of men have seen the 
tacit assumption on the part of the rich 
that a man was perfectly free to use his 
own property as he might choose to use 
it, merely for his own selfish indulgence if 
he wished. But even in those periods of 
the world’s history when the moral respon- 
sibility for the use of wealth was least 
clearly felt, the underlying law that the 
possession of money carried responsibility 
with it found occasional expression in the 
demand that the man of wealth should 
spend freely for luxurious living, that he 
might thus employ much labor, and indir- 
ectly make his wealth of service to his 
fellow men. Such free spending of wealth 
for personal luxuries was an evasion of the 
dimly seen law that a man is morally re- 
sponsible to God and to society for the full 
use of all the powers of service at his com- 
mand, Yet the maxim, ‘The rich man 
should spend freely,’ carried in itself a 
standing protest against the assumption 
that a man is free to use his property solely 
for selfish ends. 

‘« When the closer study of the principles 
that underlie political economy had made it 
evident that the free spending of money 
for luxuries and luxurious wastefulness 
impoverished society as a whole, the obli- 
gation attaching to wealth became clearer 
in men’s eyes, and could be no longer con- 
sidered in any sense discharged by the 
mere spendthrift squandering of the wealth 
at one’s disposal. Men learned that ‘ con- 
sumption’ in political economy means not 
the.destruction, but the utilization of the 
products of labor. Society has come to see 
clearly that men can no longer be left un- 
questioned to use their wealth, be it great 
or small, merely for their own selfish grati- 
fication. The unvarying law of God which 
attaches an obligation to every opportunity, 
and places a duty over against every right, 
extends to the use of wealth, as well as to 
the use of other powers which are under 
the control of a man’s will. Wealth is 
power. The possession of wealth gives a 
man potential power of service. By this 
ability to serve which wealth confers, its 
owner is bound actually to serve the best 
interests of his fellow men. 

“« This changing conception of the solemn 
responsibility which attends the possession 
of property, is to be seen in the fact that men 
of wealth are coming to be ashamed of their 
wealth unless they can point to some ser- 
vice which their wealth is doing the public 
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and their fellow men, The presumption is 
no longer that the rich man shall be re- 
spected simply because he is rich. Unless 
the rich man shows by the use he makes of 
his wealth that he recognizes the responsi- 
bility which wealth imposes upon its owner, 
he is held in public opinion to be rather 
disgraced than ennobled by his wealth. 

“It is not long since a man, possessed 
by inheritance of a considerable fortune, a 
man whose fine nature thrilled responsive- 
ly to the higher conceptions of the respon- 
sibility which attaches to wealth, said to 
me: ‘When I think of the hundreds of 
thousands my father gave me and see how 
they have increased, and then compare my 
own insignificant efforts for my fellow men 
with the possible power that is in this,ac- 
cumulated wealth, I feel ashamed of myself 
by contrast with my fortune.’ 

‘* His is one of those cases, happily in- 
creasing in number, where a deep sense of 
the possible power of service which lies in 
wealth has led first to a sense of shame 
that this power of service has not been 
more amply used by the owner, and then 
to the high and noble effort to make his 
wealth useful through intelligent schemes 
of philanthropy in the best sense of that 
much abused word.” 


OWE 


WHAT WE TO OUR AN- 
CESTORS. 

Tue Chinese worship their ancestors. 
That is one of the cases in which they re- 
verse the customs of the western world, for 
we seldom think of the debt of reverent 
gratitude we owe to our progenitors. We 
depreciate or ignore the immense services 
they did for us—the labors which during 
many thousands of years accumulated the 
varied resources of civilized man. 

‘*Men sometimes remember,” says the 
Baltimore Sz, ‘*‘ what was done for them 
by their immediate predecessors. They go 
back two or three generations—seldom fur- 
ther—to trace the accumulation of benefits 
they enjoy. They do not reckon their debts 
to remoter generations, or think of the 
blessings derived from the labors of other 
races in other lands centuries ago. Yet 
these blessings are substantial and real. 

‘‘In his recent work on the variation of 
animals and plants under domestication, A. 
R. Wallace enumerates the varieties that 
have been made useful to man by selection 
and cultivation. The ancient civilizations 
of Peru and Mexico have given to the 
modern world, he states, as many as thirty 
three useful cultivated plants. Indian corn 
is one of our debts to the very ancient 
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civilization of North America, though it 
was derived originally, in Mr. Wallace's 
opinion, from Peru. 

‘‘But most of our domesticated animals 
and cultivated plants are derived, it is 
stated, from the earliest seats of civiliza- 
tion in western Asia and Egypt, where 
they have been the subject of patient care 
and selection for thousands of years. In 
many cases we do not know the wild stock 
from which they originally sprang. Most 
of the cereals, for example wheat and bar- 
ley, are unknown as truly wild plants. The 
peach has been traced to the almond, but 
botanists differ as to their identity. 

‘« The horse, the camel, and the cow were 
domesticated at some very remote period 
and are not now found in a wild state. 
The chicken is still wild in India and the 
the Malay Islands. In India it was domes- 
ticated fourteen centuries before the Chris- 
tian era. It got as far west as Rome by 
600 B. C., when several distinct breeds 
were known. At present the chicken ex- 
ists in varieties that differ so much from 
each other that few would think them all 
derived from one stock. There is also 
great difference between the gold and sil- 
ver carps so long domesticated in the East, 
and between the varieties of domesticated 
insects—bees and silkworm moths—long 
known in the western world. 

‘* Lucretius and other ancient poets have 
depicted to us the mishaps to which our 
ancestors were subject in the course of 
their efforts to distinguish between plants, 
berries, and fruits that were edible and 
those which were poisonous. Their experi- 
ments, made no doubt under stress of the 
starvation that so often besets savages, 
must often have resulted in death. Only 
by slow degrees did they accumulate 
knowledge to distinguish the edible from 
‘the inedible, the useful, fibrous plant from 
the brittle stick, and the medicinal from 
the baneful herb. 

‘«This painful experience once acquired, 
the next step was to cultivate the selected 
plant, herb, or tree. The crab apple needed 
to have its meat thickened and sweetened 
by centuries of human care, the hemp 
plant must be taught to produce better 
fiber; the cabbage to develop a tiny knob 
into the magnificent globe of the ‘ Early 
York’; the small, sour grape of the forest 
was to be converted into the luscious clus- 
ter with which the present man delights 
his palate. 

“It was a large undertaking, but the 
primeval man did not shrink from it. Re- 
gard for others was not in his mind, but 
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with his own ends in view he labored for 
future generations more efficiently, per- 
haps, than he would have done had he 
been the most pretentious of philanthrop- 
ists. 

‘Hence, it is argued, we owe a debt of 
gratitude to Past Man which we should 
cordially recognize. A sentiment of deep 
gratitude should fill our breasts in contem- 
plation of the innumerable benefits we 
inherit from him. Columbus stands in 
marble on many a pedestal, admired for a 
feat that was trifling compared with the 
unsung industrial and agricultural exploits 
of our remote ancestor.” 


IMPROVEMENT, NOT RETROGRES- 
SION. 

Is the world growing better? If we take 
short outlooks and measure results with 
desires in the line of altruistic achieve- 
ment, it sometimes seems as if we had 
fallen on very evil times indeed, and that 
former days may well have been better 
than those in which we live, because they 
could not very well be worse. But is this 
really so, when the matter is broadly con- 
sidered and with a mind unprejudiced 
by individual failures ? 

An editorial writer in the New York 
FHerald—presumably Dr. Hepworth him- 
self—believes otherwise, and takes issue 
with certain clergymen who in their 
Thanksgiving sermons intimated that the 
world was rapidly going to the bad. 

“We should dislike to accuse them of 
imperfect or incorrect information,” pro- 
ceeds the writer, ‘‘ but we cannot accept so 
grave a charge without hesitation. The 
conviction which has fastened itself upon 
our mind after many years of careful and 
critical observation is that American poli- 
tics were never so close to fair play as they 
are today. The number of deals and bar- 
gains which were the disgrace of former 
years is palpably on the decline. This last 
election had in it all the usual elements of 
excitement and exasperation, and yet he 
must be either a rank partisan or a blind 
critic who dares assert that it was not, on 
the whole, conducted with credit and 
honor to the people of this nation. If com- 
pared with the elections of a previous gen- 
eration it furnishes ample cause for grati- 
tude. The opportunities for bribery have 
been limited by stringent laws and the 
rights of the citizen have been so hedged 
in that a bold trespass, such as was com- 
mon enough thirty years ago, so common 
that it was taken as a matter of course, ex- 
cites public comment and disgust. We 
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venture to declare that the politics of this 
country were never in the history of the 
government so free from entangling alli- 
ances as they are at this moment. 

‘‘Not that they are wholly pure; not 
that they are what they ought to be or 
what they will be some time hence, but 
that the tide has set in the right direction 
and that a great deal has already been ac- 
complished.” 

The drink evil is then mentioned and 
for the benefit of temperance advocates 
who lament that they can see no improve- 
ment in the customs of the day in this re- 
spect, the //era/d recalls the fact that in 
the last century ‘‘ at every Scotch banquet 
a servant was appointed to ioosen the neck- 
ties of the guests lest they should become 
apoplectic, and at the end of the feast a 
large majority were either undcr the table 
or sleeping off the effects of a too large in- 
dulgence. Our own fathers, too, thought 
it inhospitable not to offer liquor as a wel- 
come to every new visitor. It was found 
in the hallway and on the festive board 
where the dinner was served. The man 
who did net partake was regarded as ec- 
centric, and the entire realm of society 
was, like a cranberry meadow, ankle deep 
in liquid of some sort.” 

The Herald does not claim that the mil- 
lennium has arrived; it simply, and very 
sensibly, too, sums up the matter thus: 

‘The present is unlike the past; today 
is better than yesterday, and though good 
folk hope that tomorrow will be better than 
today, they have ample reason for con- 
gratulation.” 


ARISTOCRATS. 
Tue restriction of immigration is a sub- 
ject to which Munsery’s MaGazine has re- 
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peatedly called attention. We have urged 
that it is time to decide whether the United 
States has become a refuge for the outcasts 
of too many nations. But it is not the 
lowly alone who have come to us. ‘The 
barber count is not a figment of the hu- 
norist’s imagination, but a living reality, 
with not a few partners in titled poverty 
scattered through other humble callings in 
American cities. The New York corre- 
spondent of the Denver Republican claims 
to have personal knowledge of not a few 
scions of European nobility whom reverses 
of various sorts have driven to seek their 
bread and butter on our hospitable shores. 
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He assures his readers that he has ‘‘ helped 
to bury an English lord, the heir to. the 
Scotch earldom of Perth and the French 
dukedom of Melfort, who had spent the 
last two years of his life as the porter of a 
great publishing establishment. I have 
been waited upon in a down town restaur- 
ant by a prince bearing one of the grandest 
names of Europe. To a German count I 
have paid my dime at one of the most dingy 
museums of the Bowery, where he was act- 
ing as doorkeeper. I have met starving in 
the streets of New York an ex-equerry of 
Prince Henry of Prussia, whose father has 
held the office of prime minister. 

‘‘ While in Florida three or four years 
ago I came acress an Irish baronet, Sir 
Francis Osborne by name, who was work- 
ing as a day laborer at the rate of one dollar 
per diem. ‘Today he is back in his native 
land, and, having married a lady possessed 
of some property, is no longer obliged to 
toil hard for his living, as he did when em- 
ployed in that saw mill at Acton, Florida.” 

It is gratifying to note that in the last 
instance Sir Francis recouped his fortunes 
by marrying an heiress of his own nation 
and not an American girl. 

COUNTERFEIT ANTIQUITIES. 

Tue counterfeiting of works of antiquity 
is a trade to which an immense number of 
unscrupulous people have turned wits that 
might be better employed. Besides the 
immense number of forgeries whose falsity 
is never discovered, or being discovered is 
never publicly announced, we are con- 
stantly hearing from the capitals of the Old 
World of the exposure of some ‘* bogus” 
treasure of art or literature. 

At the beginning of December the cables 
reported the discovery at Edinburgh of a 
system of wholesale forgeries of autograph 
literary and historic documents. An 
alleged manuscript poem by Burns was 
found to be a reprint from a fugitive 
magazine of poetry that appeared when 
Burns was only seven years old. Several 
antiquarian booksellers of the highest re- 
pute, it was stated, had unconsciously cir- 
culated the forgeries, which included a 
parchment copy of ‘‘The Solemn League 
and Covenant,’* which, if genuine, would 
be of untold value ; and letters purporting 
to have been written by Burns, Scott, 
Thackeray, Burke, Cromwell, Carlyle, and 
Mary Queen of Scots. 


*The “Solemn League and Covenant”’ was prepared by the Parliament of Scotland in 1638 asa pro- 


test against the aggressions of Charles I. 


In 1643 it received the assent of the English Parliament as a 


perpetual guarantee against any attempt to force the government of the established church of England 


upon the sister kingdom. 


After the Restoration the Covenant was repudiated by Charles II. 


Its ad- 


herents, called Cameronians from their leader, Richard Cameron, took up arms in its defense, were 
defeated at Bothwell Bridge, and suffered no little persecution. 
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The New York Suz recently commented 
upon the frequency of such impostures, 
and gave several curious instances: It 
seems that two or three months ago ‘‘ the 
Louvre came near being swindled by a 
smart young man who brought in a magnifi- 
cent bronze statuette, a specimen of Vene- 
tian art of the fifteenth century. The 
patriotic young gentleman declared that he 
would let the Louvre have it at a sacrifice 
because he would rather see it there than 
anywhere else. Nevertheless, if it was not 
purchased in twenty four hours he would 
reluctantly be obliged to sell the statuette 
to a foreign establishment. So he modest- 
ly fixed the price at forty thousand francs. 
Everybody appeared to be delighted with 
the beautiful work ; but the director of the 
fine arts, M. Roujon, was absent and the 
money could not be paid to the patriot 
until he returned. An examination proved 
that this magnificent ancient piece was 
just six weeks old.” 

And only about a year ago ‘seventeen 
mummies in the old museum of Berlin 
proved to be the bodies of fellows who a 
short time before took their beer in the 
saloons of the capital of the empire of 
William II. It is now believed that there 
is not a museum in the world that has not 
been imposed upon by frauds of this kind. 
There is not a single prominent artist who 
has not seen his name at the foot of some 
canvas that he never touched. If all the 
false Courbets were destroyed there would 
be mighty few left: as for the Corots, 
Alexandre Dumas fi/s himself was fooled 
with a bogus one. A short time ago a fel- 
low named Tesson was sentenced to two 
months’ imprisonment for selling bogus 
Millets. He made twenty thousand francs 
out of the business before he was ‘ pinched.’ 

‘* Allthis goes to show that if second hand 
things are sometimes as good as new, they 
may also be made as good as old.” 


THE SALVATION OF OPERA. 
GRAND operain America has always been 
an exotic, a plant that required the most 
careful nourishing in order that it might 
be brought to bear fruit ; and this fruit has 
almost 1n every instance dropped into the 
laps, not of the managers, but of the artists. 
The high salaries demanded by the latter 
have made it almost, 1f not quite impossible 
for directors of operatic ventures to make 
those ventures profitable, and as these men 
do not go into the business from pure phil- 
anthropy, it is not strange that fewer and 
fewer attempts are made to produce the 

works of the greatest masters in music. 
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This is the view taken by Reginald De 
Koven, who, under the head quoted above, 
contributes to the New York World a dis- 
cussion of this timely question. 

‘If high class opera is to be given at all,” 
he says, ‘‘some change is necessary, and 
the artists, if they are wise, will recognize 
this necessity and make up their minds to 
submit. Otherwise they will find them- 
selves in the position of the merchant 
loaded down with goods for which there is 
no market, in which case the goods, how- 
ever valuable of themselves, are worthless. 

‘‘It may be urged that it would be very 
difficult to establish a scale of prices for the 
services of artists which would meet the 
requirements of the situation. This being 
a matter which does not concern the out- 
side public, but merely the artists and 
managers themselves, it should properly be 
left to their ingenuity and experience to 
settle, but if both managers and artists 
would realize, as the public undoubtedly 
does now, that in the long run and except 
under unusual circumstances it is the play 
or opera and not a particular artist that is 
the thing, the method of arriving at what 
would be a just and reasonable financial 
understanding would be appreciably sim- 
plified.” 

Mr. DeKoven, it may be concluded from 
the foregoing, is opposed to the star sys- 
tem. His views on the comparative values 
of two artists of the operatic stage cer- 
tainly reflect the situation very truthfully. 
‘“The remuneration that operatic artists 
should receive for their services,” he says, 
‘«should be gauged not alone by their abil- 
ities to fulfill the requirements of a particu- 
lar réle, but also by their personal popular- 
ity with the public, or drawing power. 

‘* But this aspect of the question artists 
never stop toconsider. ‘Their line of reas- 
oning is usually: ‘Such and such an artist 
gets so much for his services; I sing the 
same roles as that artist, and my artistic 
capabilities have been adjudged by good 
authorities to be quite equal to his; conse- 
quently, unless I am paid as much as he I 
will not appear.’ 

‘Now, it is an indisputable fact that, 
even allowing that any two artists sing 
equally well, or are from an artistic stand- 
point equally admirable in a certain réle, 
the public will prefer one or the other in 
that particular réle, the critics to the con- 
trary notwithstanding, and will put down 
its money to see one when it will not do so 
to see the other; and this is the rock that 
operatic managers split on.” 

Another obstacle to the prosperity of 


























grand opera in this country and England 
Mr. DeKoven finds in the fact that it is not 
sung in the vernacular. He claims that no 
German audience would sit through an 
opera sung in any other language than its 
own, and that the same is the case with the 
French. He then goes on to mention Mr. 
Hammerstein’s plan—noticed in another 
department of this number—of presenting 
grand opera in English with a cast of even 
excellence. 

If expectations now entertained are real- 
ized, and the prices charged are not so 
high as to prevent the public from receiv- 
ing a guzd pro quo, the salvation of opera 
in the metropolis, at least for the present, 
is assured. Hitherto the rates for seats at 
grand opera performances have been prac- 
tically prohibitive, except to the rich, and 
this class represents only a very small frac- 
tion of the music loving element of the 
community. 


THE HAT MUST GO. 

Boston has begun vigorous warfare on 
the woman's high theater hat. The Tre- 
mont has already inserted in its programme 
the following notice: 

Will you aid the management in its work of hat 
reform? Wear a small bonnet, or remove your 
large hat during the performance. The theater is 
well heated and protected from draughts. Re- 
spectfully and gratefully, 

ABBEY, SCHOEFFEL & GRAU. 

Will ladies in other theaters, in other 
cities, wait for a similar request? Are 
they not themselves as greatly inconven- 
ienced by the obstructing bonnet as are 
their male escorts? One would suppose 
self interest alone would lead them to join 
heartily in the movement against this 
blight of the playhouse. But as yet this 
seems to be very rarely the case. For one 
woman who promptly takes off her bonnet 
when she enters the theater and places it 
in her lap, fifty, nay a hundred, come in 
with a towering mass of headgear and sit 
throughout the evening with never a 
thought of the inconvenience, the injustice 
of which they are the cause. 

For it is injustice. Patrons of the thea- 
ter pay to see as well as to hear what is 
going on upon the stage ; anything that in- 
terferes with their ability to do this in com- 
fort defrauds them of a right inalienably 
theirs. The Boston //era/d leads the van 
in the effort to get rid of the lofty hat in 
places of amusement, and in the course of 
its crusade declares that it is ‘‘ not prepared 
to concede the claim made by some of our 
theater managers that they have norespon- 
sibility for the high hats worn by women 
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in their playhouses. A good manager 
should feel it a duty to make his theater 
acceptable to the public. When he invites 
the public to come to the performances 
in it, those who buy tickets have a right to 
expect that no artificial obstacle shall be 
brought in and placed before them to ob- 
struct their view of the stage. Suppose, 
for instance, a row of men should take 
seats, each with a high crowned hat upon 
his head, we are inclined to think a theater 
manager would very soon feel a responsi- 
bility to have such hats removed. 

‘If the high hats of women are not a vi- 
olation of etiquette, they clearly are an en- 
croachment upon comfort, and a theater 
manager may well be asked to be as solic- 
itous as regards the comfort of his audi- 
ence as he is of keeping the laws of etiquette 
among those who compose it. Propriety 
in its broader sense would not be a whit 
more violated in the case of the man’s hat 
than of the woman’s, nor would the reason- 
able rights of those who have bought tick- 
ets be more infringed.”’ 

In Harrigan’s Theater, New York, just 
before the curtain rises, an usher in the 
top gallery calls out ‘‘ Hats!” whereupon 
all the men and boys uncover. Will the 
ladies compel theater managers to apply 
methods of the family circle to the orches- 
tra stalls, with special reference to them- 
selves? The hat must go. Will our fair 
sisters remove it of their own accord, or 
will they wait until a long suffering public 
seeks means to compel them to do it? 


A FEMININE BACHELORS’ CLUB. 

OnE of the sorest trials of the single wo- 
man who has her own way in life to make, 
is her loneliness. A man can go out when- 
ever he likes; a woman, as soon as dark- 
ness falls, must depend upon an escort. In 
these days when women are keeping so 
nearly abreast of their brothers in practical 
affairs, this limitation of their liberties in 
social matters is especially irksome. If a 
club could be organized to meet the wants 
of just this class of women, and not to fur- 
nish an escape valve for the ideas of would 
be feminine reformers of various sorts, 
much good might be accomplished. 

The plan of such an association is out- 
lined in a contribution furnished to the 
New York H/era/d's series of essays on the 
ideal woman’s club. ‘‘ One great advant- 


age of having a club for a single woman is 
that it gives her a place to go to meet her 
friends—or her enemies—to breakfast and 
dine without the publicity of a restaurant, 
and to read current literature and write 
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letters in peace. The club also offers her 
the advantage of a permanent address and 
of identity of status. The woman who 
most requires aclub is the feminine bache- 
lor. 

‘*T agree with St. Paul that women should 
stay at home—after marriage. Men do not 
frequent clubs after marriage; at least not 
well disposed men of the respectable 
classes. Why should not women also re- 
nounce bachelor delights along with bach- 
elor freedom ? 

‘‘It is the bachelor who requires club 
life as a factor in decent existence, and 
that modern development of American life, 
the feminine bachelor, is just as much en- 
titled to a club as her brother.” 





THE IDEAL WIFE. 

Every husband thinks—or he ought to 
think—that he possesses such an one. But 
what are the qualities that the ideal woman 
should have? ‘Tastes differ, and what 
would suit one man would probably not 
appeal at all to his neighbor. The San 
Francisco Ca// has been holding a discus- 
sion on the subject. A representative was 
sent to obtain the opinions of men in widely 
different callings, and these opinions—ex- 
panded, perhaps, by editorial omniscience— 
were printed in the form of a symposium. 

A well known actor declared amiability 
to be the first requisite in a good wife. 
‘““The cause of disjointed marriages,” he 
continues, ‘‘is frequently the outcome of 
thoughtless expression of the feelings, or 
is often due even to the trifling foibles in 
each other. Many men are of very curious 
temperaments. Here is where the amiabi- 
lity and moral suasion of the wife would 
come in. Unfortunately she too often 
exercises the sense of proprietorship to the 
extreme, with an irritating result, which 
leads to callousness, indifference, and 
finally disgust.” 

A lawyer was the next person applied to. 
He was not married, but he gave his ideal 
of a wife to be one ‘“‘ who faithfully in the 
first instance observes all legal duties; but 
beyond this she may be, to him who has 
the honor to call her wife, sympathy, en_ 
couragement, unwavering faith, and undy- 
ing affection. If she bestow these upon her 
husband he is made not only a happier, but 
a bravier, truer, manlier man.” 

It will be observed that this bachelor ex- 
presses himself more poetically and less 
practically than the married men. Here 
is a doctor, for example, who after forty 
years of marital life, makes this report on 


woman: 
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‘‘To be a good wife she must be neither 
a slave noratoy. She is one and an equal 
party to a sublime contract, and to be a 
thoroughly good American wife and thor- 
oughly good mother she should be a citizen 
of her country in the fullest sense of the 
word and not be treated, in this respect, 
like an Indian, a Chinaman, a criminal, or 
a lunatic, as the law still considers her. 
The more you increase her power in this 
republic the higher will its power reach, 
and the power will be our national, public, 
and private economy.” 

Turning from this enthusiastic advocate 
of woman’s rights, we find diplomacy to be 
the standard set up by another member of 
the San Francisco bar. ‘‘ My idea of a 
model wife,” he says, ‘‘is that she should 
be a woman of sufficient ability to make her 
successful in studying her husband’s hob- 
bies and weaknesses, and of sufficient tact 
to make him believe that she considers him 
the greatest man living.” 

The president of a business college 
affirms that ‘‘ congeniality of disposition 
and perfect mutual confidence is the great- 
est of all requisites,” while yet another 
social philosopher thinks, judging from his 
own experience, and that of his friends, 
that the greatest happiness can be obtained 
from matrimony when the wife is the lead- 
ing spirit. 





AMERICAN FATHERS AND AMERI- 
CAN DAUGHTERS. 

America is indeed a favored land for 
women, especially in this fiz de szécle age. 
But there is always peril in an excess of 
luxury ; and there are observers of our so- 
cial development who think that we have 
already reached the danger point-—that 
the character of the rising generation of 
American femininity is losing some of the 
tender traits that belonged to the daugh- 
ters of older and simpler days. 

The Boston Transcript points out that 
‘‘in her relation to her father the luxurious 
American daughter startles an old fash- 
ioned observer. The primitive American 
daughter was more or jess afraid of her 
father. The daughter of the centennial 
period treated him as an equal at least, 
and was not unwilling to show him a little 
daughterly deference and affection even 
when absent from him. But the fix de 
stécle daughter in her last refinement of 
luxuriousness looks upon her father as the 
channel appointed by Providence to con- 
duct golden showers into her lap. 

‘Out of sight is out of her heart very 
often. She writes from Paris with the 




















same nonchalance she would write in from 
the seaside—when she wants money! It 
is not one girl alone who does this sort of 
thing and leaves the parental heart sting- 
ing with disappointment. 

‘Certainly the luxurious daughter is not 
wholly, possibly not half to blame. She 
has never been taught to think of her 
father’s comfort and to realize the depths 
of affection of the father heart, affection 
which the average American father does 
not know how to express except by pouring 
out costly gifts and clothes and jewels and 
money for travel by land and sea. In her 
subtle and delicate cruelty towards an 
adoring parent she shows the result of her 
training. What she wants or thinks she 
wants is made the goal of each day’s effort 
in her life, 

‘* Possibly it would not be believed, un- 
less it were seen, that the following letter 
could have been written by a beautiful 
Back Bay girl from Paris to her father, 
who pretends to laugh at the postscript, 
although he asks grimly : ‘ What’s all this 
written in poetry for, about daughters’ de- 
votion to their dads—tell me that?’ It 
must be added that this letter was written 
after this particular example of the luxuri- 
ous daughter had been absent in Paris for 
three months without having found time 
to write to her father. 


“DEAR PAPA: I can’t find any pen, so I must 
write with a pencil, and I hope you can read it. 
My aunt is here and we were awfully glad to see 
her. I have been talking with her about a ring 
and she approves of my having it. It is a cluster 
of clear diamonds and isa beauty. She will lend 
me the money until the draft comes from you. 
Now, please don’t delay sending it. I think you 
better send it to the banker’s. I am going out 
shopping, so must say good by. Lots of love. 
Your daughter, CAROLINE. 

“P. S.—I am sure you will like the ring. In 
America it would cost twice as much, for it is 
very large.” 





A NEGLECTED PASTIME. 

LETTER writing, we are told, is fast com- 
ing to be one of the lost arts. The reduc- 
tion in rates of postage, the acceleration of 
modes of intercourse, and the introduction 
of the telegraph and the telephone, have 
abolished the necessity for lengthy epistles 
in order to inform our friends of our well 
being. 

The multiplication of ‘*‘ modern conveni- 
ences” is likewise responsible for the de- 
cay of another good old custom—reading 
aloud. 

‘In former days,” says the New York 
Press, ‘*when books were few and news- 
papers less plentiful and cheap than now, 
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this practice was exceedingly common. 
Many circumstances favored it. In most 
homes there was actually what for the 
most part there is now only poetically—a 
hearthstone, where blazed a great fire 
each winter evening, around which all the 
members of the family gathered nightly, 
from the grandfather in his slippers, and 
the grandmother with her knitting work, 
to the baby with his rattle. At first, after 
the blinds were drawn and the great lamp 
was lighted, there would be conversation 
among the elders and games among the 
youngsters; but by and by the very little 
ones would fall asleep and be tucked into 
trundle beds. Perhaps grandfather and 
grandmother would dose a bit, but bright- 
en up and listen gladly to the well loved 
manly or womanly voice reading the most 
interesting news of the day, followed by 
selections from a magazine, from a book 
of favorite poems or travels or standard 
fiction. There are multitudes of middle 
aged people today whose fondest recollec- 
tions of youth are associated with long 
winter evenings partly spent in listening to 
or sharing in family readings. 

‘‘Where houses are heated by furnaces 
or steam radiators in every part, where 
gas or electric lights are in every room, 
where literature is so abundant that every- 
body can provide it for himself, the condi- 
tions that once made such scenes as we 
have described almost a necessity in every 
intelligent household no longer exist. But 
what has ceased to be a necessity is never- 
theless a privilege, and those who neglect 
it do not know what they lose. Cold print 
lacks the charm of the living human voice. 
Words spoken have double the potency of 
words seen but not heard. Accent, in- 
flection, modulation, tones of mirth and 
pathos, coming from the heart and going 
to the heart, are things that lend enchant- 
ment to reading aloud in a group where 
affection unites the members in a common 
bond. 

‘«Then, too, it gives rise to the best kind 
of conversation. It mingles instruction 
with entertainment. It develops mutual 
sympathies and tastes. It stimulates 
thought. It sweetens labor. It stores the 
memory with never to be forgotten images 
that make coming years brighter and sur- 
vive through separations of time and 
space.” 

This is surely an alluring picture of a 
joy that should be within the reach of all. 
But there is another reason, in addition to 
those already given, why that pastime is 
not so easily attainable as it once was 
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With the lack of practice has come the 
lack of ability to read aloud well. Note 
how few there are whocan even get through 
a paragraph from the newspaper without 
misplacing an accent, miscalling a word, or 
stumbling over a pronunciation. Their 
eye has been trained to take in the mean- 
ing of the sentences for the enlightenment 
of their own minds, but when there is need 
of a union of voice and sight there is a ia- 
mentable fiasco. 

The Press suggests the formation of 
reading clubs among young people in city 
as well as country. The idea is an excel- 
lent one, for a twofold good would be ac- 
complished thereby—common enjoyment 
of the book that is read and the education 
in elocution of the reader ; for, if an old 
adage is worthy of credence, ‘ practice 
makes perfect.” 

THE USE OF AN AVOCATION. 

Ir we were to gauge man’s chief want by 
his most frequently expressed desire we 
should say it was time and not money. 
Especially in the great cities do we hear 
this constant plea of lack of leisure for self 
culture or the indulgence of favorite fads. 
But the average man makes more complaint 
of this lack of time than the necessity of 
the case demands. It is because we waste 
so much time that we find ourselves im- 
poverished in respect to it. 

Because one has only five or ten minutes 
at his command, he thinks it not worth 
while to utilize them for any special pur- 
pose, and thus the precious seconds are 
frittered away. Gladstone, who, with all 
his official duties, is a great reader, al- 
ways carries a book in his pocket, so that 
whenever he has to wait for a train or for 
his host if he makes a call, he is enabled to 
read, sometimes a page or two, at others a 
whole chapter. 

Two remarkable instances of what may 
be accomplished in addition to one’s daily 
task, if one only sets about it perseveringly, 
are told by the Christian Union, under the 
head of ‘‘ The Back Doors of Science.” 

‘* Years ago, in Brattleboro, among the 
green hills of Vermont, lived a man who 
was worthily earning his living as a shoe- 
maker. He was fairly successful in a busi- 
ness point of view, but when he had 
reached the age of thirty five or forty his 
health gave way. Going to New York to 
consult an eminent physician, he was 
shown into an ante room, and was looking 
at some plants in the window when the 
doctor came in. Examining the case care- 


fully, this wise physician said, ‘ You do not 
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need medicine; what you want is outdoor 
exercise and mental employment. I saw 
you looking at the flowers in the window. 
Are you interested in botany?’ 

The shoemaker replied that he knew 
nothing about botany, but had always been 
fond of flowers. ‘ Well,’ said the doctor, 
‘go home, and every day this summer go 
out into the woods and fields and gather 
one flower, bring it home, and find out the 
name of it.’ 

‘‘ He at first felt a little as Naaman did 
at his prescription of washing in the river 
Jordan ; but finally, like Naaman, took his 
prescription and began the study of botany. 
Soon he became deeply interested, and in 
two or three seasons had collected nearly 
all the flowering plants of that vicinity. 
Having his attention called to mosses, he 
wrote Dr. Gray, asking for some textbook 
upon that subject. This being before the 
day of ‘Gray’s Manual ’—that model of 
what a textbook should be—the only work 
Dr. Gray had to recommend was in Ger- 
man. 

‘“‘Nothing daunted, the shoemaker 
bought an ‘ Ollendorf' and soon learned 
German enough to read his textbook. A 
French book on that subject coming in his 
way, he studied French until he could 
manage its contents, and then took. up 
Latin and Greek sufficiently to be able to 
trace the derivation of botanical names. 
At last, having mastered the more com- 
mon divisions of the vegetable kingdom, he 
began the study of fungi, and there, as he 
told a friend, he had found a work to last 
him a lifetime. This necessitated the pur- 
chase of more books, and finally of a micro- 
scope. For years he could be seen every 
day in his shop, on one side his lap stone, 
his bench, and the implements of. his daily 
labor, and on the other a library of botan- 
ical works in three or four languages, and 
on a shelf over his head his beautiful micro- 
scope. 

‘And thus he spent the evening of his 
days until his death, a genial, cultivated, 
intelligent shoemaker botanist. Such was 
the record of Charles C. Frost, a man 
whom it was a privilege to have asa friend. 

‘The second case is that of a farmer in 
Virginia from whom, some years ago, I 
received a request that he might send me 
a package of colored sketches of wild 
flowers, and that I would verify or rectify 
his determination of their names. 

‘Inquiry developed the fact that he had 
reached adult age as a farmer, when he 
began to feel the need of some subject of 
theught and interest outside of his daily 

















work. Without any scientific help or 
knowledge, he set about collecting and 
naming the birds of the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. Not satisfied with stuffed specimens, 
he conceived the idea of painting the birds 
he collected. With no artistic knowledge 
or instruction, he ordered paints and 
brushes and set himself at work, and today 
there are very few artists in the country 
who can paint birds with so much artistic 
grace and scientific accuracy as he. 

‘‘ After a few years, having transferred 
to paper all the birds of the region, he 
procured a ‘Gray’s Manual’ and_ began to 
study the plants of the valley, first deter- 
mining their names and then painting 
them. He accordingly sent on a package 
of colored sketches, artistically attractive 
and so true to nature that there was not 
the slightest doubt as to any of the 750 
species represented, while his own unas- 
sisted determinations were so accurate 
that not a dozen names needed to be 
altered.” 





THE TYRANNY OF A GOOD HABIT. 

WIsE parents are constantly on the look- 
out lest their children form bad habits. 
‘Beware of the entering in,” they warn 
them, ‘‘ for habit is a master who binds his 
slaves with strong fetters.” 

Aye, so he does, and they are just as 
strong in the case of a supposed virtue as 
in that of an unquestionable vice. Man is 
a creature who finds it easy to run in 
grooves; he forgets that the world grows 
daily in wisdom, and that what was good 
enough for his fathers is not always wisest 
for him. ‘There is more of philosophy than 
humor in the paragraph going the rounds 
of the press which tells of the physician 
ordering his patient to eat something just 
before retiring at night. 

‘‘ But,” the patient exclaims, ‘‘not two 
months ago you strictly forbade my taking 
anything at bed time.” 

‘« Ah,” returned the physician, ‘‘ medical 
science has made great strides since then.” 

If everybody was as ready as this doctor 
to adapt himself to new conditions, the 
wheels of life would revolve more smoothly 
for a good many of us than they do now. 

An editorial in the Philadelphia Ledger 
presents this subject in a rather striking 
way. ‘‘Many people,” the writer ob- 
serves, ‘who have grown up in a certain 
set of opinions hold them rigidly, and re- 
fuse with disdain to listen to or consider 
anything that conflicts with them. It is 
not that they have worked them out la- 
boriously in their own minds, and proved 
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them to be incontrovertibly true; they have 
received them without question, and by 
long habit have come to look on them as 
infallible. Or, perhaps, they have them- 
selves thought up a certain subject, and 
made up their minds irrevocably. Be- 
yond this they will not go, nor,do they want 
to hear anything further. Their minds 
have got into a certain rut, from which 
they cannot escape. They resent new 
suggestions, refuse new ideas, and decline 
to occupy new standpoints, or to adopt 
new methods. 

“It isnot at all uncommon for persons 
to attach themselves to some great or good 
man of a past age, to adopt his views, to 
cherish his sayings, to revere his life and 
to endeavor to imitate him, but to refuse 
to accept any light that did not shine upon 
him or to entertain any ideas that he had 
not held. They are not thus honoring, but 
dishonoring him, for had he lived he would 
have continued to progress, and to give us 
more and newer thoughts. Were he here 
now he would probably drop some part of 
that which we, in our loyalty to him, are 
clasping, and would certainly occupy a 
higher ground than was possible to the 
generation in which he lived. He would 
be among the first to hail every new ray of 
light shed upon his subject, and to press 
on to further advances, while we, in unin- 
telligently confining ourselves to what he 
said or did, are losing the finest flavor of 
his character. To imitate him truly is to 
press on to the verge of our knowledge 
and ability in the steady line of progress.” 

The editorial closes with a paragraph in 
which occurs a sentence that could well be 
woven into a motto for an ambitious man’s 
life: ‘* Not the best we ave done, but 
the best we can do; not what we know 
now, but what with pains we may discover, 
must be our aim.” 





POVERTY AMID PROSPERITY. 

‘So high a degree of prosperity and so 
general a diffusion of the comforts of life 
were never before enjoyed by our people. 
There never has been a time in our history 
when work was so abundant or when 
wages were as high, whether measured by 
the currency in which they are paid or by 
their power to supply the necessaries and 
comforts of life.” 

Such is the confident and authoritative 
utterance of President Harrison’s last mes- 
sage to Congress. Accepting it—as indeed 
it must be accepted—as substantially true, 
what an awful commentary on human civi- 
lization is to be found in the fact that in 
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the greatest and wealthiest city of this 
great and wealthy land, in this time of 
unprecedented prosperity, one man in ten 
goes down to a pauper’s grave! And this 
in spite of all that is done by private be- 
nevolence, by the good work of friendly 
societies and labor unions, and by public 
charities, some of them directed to this es- 
pecial purpose. 

‘‘For many years,” says Jacob A. Riis 
in the December Forum, ‘‘ it has been true 
of New York that one tenth of all who die 
in the city are buried in the Potter’s Field. 
It is true still.” In 1882 the percentage of 
interments in the city cemetery, as the 
pauper burial ground is mercifully styled 
in the records, was 10.05 per cent of all. 
In 1891 it would have been 10.36 per cent, 
but for the passing of the law providing 
decent burial at the public expense for vet- 
erans of the Mexican and civil wars, which 
reduced the percentage to 9.77. 

These terrible facts are the suggestive 
text of an article on the ‘‘ Special Needs 
of the Poor in New York.” They give 
telling evidence of the magnitude of 
the problems with which organized char- 
ity has to deal. ‘*Those who have 
had any personal experience with the 
poor,” Mr. Riis adds, ‘‘and know with 
what agony of fear they struggle against 
this crowning misery, how they plan and 
plot and pinch for the poor privilege of 
being laid at last in a grave that is theirs 
to keep, though in life they never owned a 
shred to call their own, will agree with me 
that it is putting it low to assume that 
where one falls, in spite of it all, into this 
dread trench, at least two or three must be 
always hovering on the edge of it. And 
with this estimate of from 20 to 30 per cent 
of our population always struggling to 
keep the wolf from the door, with the is- 
sue in grievous doubt, all the known, if 
scattered, facts of charity management in 
New York agree well enough. 

“It is only the dead paupers that are 
polled. The cost of disposing of them is 
definite and fixed. A pine box and acheap 
cotton shroud comprise it. The trench on 
Hart’s Island is free to all. The expense 
of providing for the living poor is not so 
easily ascertained. The estimate that the 
community pays out a round eight millions 
in public and private relief is probably sub- 
stantially correct. In spite of it—perhaps 


to a considerable extent because of it— 
mendicancy increased last winter to an 
alarming extent, and there is a prospect 
that the heavy tax will be made heavier 
still without achieving much better results. 
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That does not look as if we were getting the 
better of our problem. Our system of pub- 
lic relief directly encourages mendicancy, 
while private charity management, though 
it has learned much, yet fails to prevent 
at.” 

For instance, Mr. Riis criticises the vot- 
ing of alump sum from the city treasury 
for the aid of the indigent blind. ‘* When 
it became known,” he says, ‘‘ that New 
York put apremium on blind beggars, they 
came from all about to lay claim to it, and 
their numbers reduced the proportionate 
share of each until last year they received 
a pittance of only $38 apiece. The one 
practical result has been to more than 
double the number of these unfortunates 
in the city, and so further to perplex the 
problem of what to do with them.” 

There are various points at which meth- 
ods in vogue might be improved, much as 
has been done within recent years toward 
the perfection of relief systems. The true 
motto for helpful charity, as Mr. Riis 
points out, is Benjamin Franklin’s memor-* 
able dictum—*‘‘ The best way of doing good 
to the poor is not by making them easy in 
poverty, but by leading them out of it.” 





TOWN VERSUS COUNTRY. 

Are dwellers in cities so greatly inferior 
in physical well being to those who have 
the country for their home? There has 
been a good deal written on this point, and 
most of it has been written to eulogize the 
country at the expense of the town. Here 
for instance is an editorial article in the 
Philadelphia Record boldly asserting that 
‘there is no doubt of the physical degen- 
eracy of the dwellers in cities as compared 
with people who live in country places.” 

The writer proceeds to give some rea- 
sons for this degeneracy which he says are 
not sufficiently taken into account. One of 
these is the cityward tendency of the 
weaker members of the human kind, 
‘*among whom are included the very poor, 
the decrepit, and also the viciously dis- 
posed, who find it easier to prey upon ag- 
gregations of their kind and of property 
than upon scattered victims or plunder.” 
He goes on, to say that ‘if the vigorous 
life and movement of the cities did not also 
constantly attract from the country its best 
blood and brains the result in the course of 
years would show such a manifest deterior- 
ation as to furnish shocking proof of the 
debilitating and enervating effects of city 
life. The young men and young women 
who are constantly pouring into the cities 
from the country keep up a seeming equil- 

















ibrium of physical vigor. There is re- 
markable proof of the superiority of coun- 
try breeding in the celerity with which 
young men from the country constantly 
come to the front in city affairs.” 

We doubt, as a matter of fact, whether 
the average country bred youth progresses 
more rapidly than the average city bred 
youth. It is of course to be expected that 
many men of rural birth and breeding 
should be found at the front of a nation 
of whom only about one fifth are dwellers 
in great urban communities. 

Lack of proper exercise is one cause of 
the alleged degeneracy of the city bred 
man. But does the average dweller in 
town take less exercise than the average 
member of a rural community? ‘There is 
very little walking done by the last named. 
Store, church, a friend or a relative’s home 
—these are usually at such a distance that 
the team must be ‘‘ hooked up” when a 
trip to one or the other is in question. In 
the city, even when a man uses the street 
cars, he must always do some walking at 
one or both ends of his route; and many 
other outings are within such convenient 
radius that walking is the most natural 
means of taking them. 

All things considered the townsman is 
not a mortal to be so much pitied after all. 
With every added year he knows better 
how to adapt himself to the conditions of 
his environment, andin many of the sani- 
tary problems of life his solutions are far 
in advance of his country cousin’s. 





THE DEATH ROLL OF THE 
WORLD'S FAIR. 

Ir is almost startling to hear it stated, 
not as a speculative forecast of disastrous 
possibilities, but as a fact ‘‘ beyond the 
reach of intelligent contradiction ” that the 
Chicago Exposition's ‘‘ cost to the nation 
in sickness and deaths, measured by well 
recognized economic standards, will pro- 
bably exceed its material benefits.” 

The assertion is made by Dr. James C. 
Bayles, in an article on ‘‘ The World’s Fair 
and the Death Rate of 1893,” published in 
the December Eugineering Magazine. 
It is not advanced as an indictment of the 
sanitary condition of Chicago. This, says 
Dr. Bayles, ‘‘is much better than is com- 
monly assumed by those who criticise it, 
The people of that wonderful city,” he 
adds, ‘‘ seem to have recognized their re- 
sponsibilities in this instance, and to have 
made such provision as a wise forethought 
could suggest to insure healthful condi- 
tions. It is unnecessary, therefore, with- 
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out better reason than we have at present, 
to assume that several millions of people 
cannot visit Chicago in 1893 as safely as 
they could have visited New York or any 
other large American city which might 
have secured the Columbian Exposition. 
But were Chicago as perfect in its appoint- 
ments as the dream city of Hygeia, the 
fact will remain that an appalling mortality 
will attend the movement of population 
due to the Exposition, unless it is possible 
to educate the American people, very 
quickly and very thoroughly, in matters to 
which they habitually give but little atten- 
tion.” 

Dr. Bayles pictures ‘‘ a group of persons 
fairly representing the great average of 
Exposition visitors "—a group consisting of 
a man and wife, two children, a grand- 
mother, and a middle aged relative. He 
follows their movements from their coun- 
try home to the crowded city, through a 
period of hurry and excitement, poor food, 
inadequate accommodations, and _ over- 
powering fatigue, until at last ‘‘ the un- 
happy party drop into their seats in the 
returning train. All will be more or less 
sick,” continues the writer, ‘‘ as the result 
of this disastrous excursion, and two 
deaths will probably result from it—one 
directly and one indirectly.” 

This is truly an alarming forecast. Does 
Dr. Bayles really mean to assert that out 
of every six visitors to the Fair two will 
pay for their experience with their lives ? 
That is undoubtedly an overdraft on prob- 
ability. 

Yet there is much truth in the doctor’s 
picture of the risks that many who should 
not run them, will run. He does not ex- 
aggerate when he declares that ‘‘ the curi- 
osity which is one of our national charac- 
teristics will not only take to Chicago 
thousands of old people, people with well 
defined predispositions to disease, conval- 
escents not yet strong enough, women in 
a condition demanding rest and freedom 
from excitement, young children and 
others who should not go at all,—but it 
will lead those who are perfectly able to 
go to such overexertion, imprudence, and 
exposure that widespread and far reaching 
resulting evils are inevitable. 

‘‘We had an illustration of this during 
the Columbian celebration 1n New York 
in October last. Whole families passed 
the three days of this municipal nightmare 
on the sidewalks. Those who had wit- 
nessed the day parades waited for the 
night parades. Men, women, and children 


were jammed in solid, surging masses, 
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often from early morning until long after 
midnight. It was saddening to observe 
the sacrifices which people with no other 
incentive than curiosity made to see these 
very unsatisfactory pageants. For very 
many the risks were greater than those 
faced by the soldier in a desperate battle. 
Who can estimate the after consequences ?” 

The warning is well worth a thought from 
every intending visitor to the Exposition— 
all the more so from the fact that the 
danger is one that he or she can avert by 
the exercise of prudence and judgment. 
‘« Tf,” admits Dr. Bayles, ‘* reasonable peo- 
ple who go to Chicago would exercise while 
there the self restraint and sound practical 
common sense which characterize the regu- 
lation of their daily lives at home, we might 
safely dismiss all anxiety on their account. 
But we must deal with facts as we find 
them, and no fact asserts itself more 
obstinately than that the average citizen 
who goes to the Columbian Exposition will 
needlessly increase the danger he neces- 
sarily encounters by contributory imprud- 
ence or negligence.” 


PARESIS, THE WAGES OF SIN. 

OF all the ‘‘ diseases of civilization” un- 
questionably the most terrible is the form 
of insanity that is technically called general 
paresis or paretic dementia, and known to 
the layman as ‘‘ softening of the brain.” 
It is a malady fearful in the certainty and 
the horror of the death it brings, and 
alarming in its increasing frequency. 

In the December North American Re- 
view Dr. Henry Smith Williams, medical 
superintendent of the hospitals on New 
York's island of refuge for its outcast poor, 
paints a truly awful picture of the disease. 
It is, he says, the only malady of frequent 
occurrence that always brings its victims 
speedily to the grave. ‘Its unvarying 
history entitles it to precedence over con- 
sumption, cancer, Bright’s disease; in 
short, places it in bad preéminence. And 
as if this were not enough, its malignity is 
emphasized by the way in which it juggles 
with its victim before it extinguishes his 
life. It changes his personality, dethrones 
reason, almost eliminates the mind, and, 
steadily weakening the body, leaves to- 
wards the last a mere skeletal, vegetative 
being scarce recognizable as the vestige of 
his former self; unknowing, unfeeling, 
mindless, to his friends at once a tearful 
memory and a terrible objective presence. 
Finally death comes in a form horrible 
enough to be the fitting climax of so awful 
a disease. 


‘‘Ruthless as it is when once it has 
seized a victim, it need have no terrors for 
any one who does not invite it by his ac- 
tions. And this, perhaps, is the saddest 
fact of all in the sad history of this baleful 
disease. To stand helpless and see a 
strong man cut down is always appalling; 
but to feel that his disease was preventa- 
ble; to know that he is but reaping as he 
has sown; to have the words come unbid- 
den to your lips, ‘the wages of sin is 
death,’—this is indeed a bitter and humili- 
ating experience. Yet such is the lot of 
the physician as often as he meets a case 
of paresis.” 

Dr. Williams describes the symptoms of 
the disease—how it attacks the strong man 
of exuberant temperament, renders him at 
first depressed and hypochondriacal, and 
then suddenly sends him to the opposite 
extreme of frenzied exhilaration. This, 
after short periods of apparent recovery, 
gradually sinks to an utterly vacuous help- 
lessness. ‘‘ The patient lies in bed, unable 
to care for his slightest needs; his face a 
blank or illumined by a hideous smile that 
tells only of mental vacuity. If given food 
he swallows it voraciously, but he would 
starve with food by his side and choke 
with water before him, too mindless to 
carry either to his mouth. Swallowing is 
instinctive, but he gulps as eagerly at the 
lather placed by the barber on his face as at 
the choicest viands. 

‘* Voiceless, mindless, wasted to a skele- 
ton, seeming a mere vegetative organism, 
he is still human, still the father, husband, 
brother of beings who love the memory of 
what he was, and who pray for the death 
of the sad image that remains. Surely 
now it would seem that the time had come 
for the close of the piteous tragedy. Yet 
often it is prolonged month after month. 
And when the end does come, it is not the 
blotting out that one might expect, the 
mere snuffing of a spent candle. Instead 
it usually comes as a convulsive seizure or 
a series of seizures. <A horrible spectacle, 
whose only mitigating feature is the fact 
that the patient himself does not suffer; he 
lies oblivious in coma. 

‘‘Such, in bare epitome, is this dread 
disease, paresis,—a disease that has num- 
bered among its victims some of the best 
known authors, some of the best beloved 
actors, noted statesmen, eminent lawyers 
and physicians, prominent business men, 
and hosts of men who were above medioc- 
rity. Usually, as I have intimated, it at- 
tacks strong men in the prime of life ; and 
I have outlined the temperament that most 

















invites it. But, of course, other tempera- 
ments, though less susceptible, are not 
exempt; and sometimes a younger victim 
is selected. I have seen one youth of 
eighteen in its toils, and several who were 
just turned twenty. ‘They had begun to 
‘see life’ very young. 

‘* Now, as to its cause. It can be epito- 
mized in two words: excessive action. 
Paresis is a protest of nature against abuse 
of function. Whatever act tends to bring 
too great or too continuous strain upon the 
blood vessels of the brain, tends to weaken 
them, and thus invites paresis. All mental 
activity brings sucha strain. But few of 
us are gifted with working enthusiasm that 
will ever menace our minds. Still there 
are cases doubtless in which mental over- 
work of a strictly legitimate kind has been 
an active facter in paving the way for par- 
esis. Business stress and worry are far 
more common factors. Alcohol is a yet 
more potent accessory. But in the vast 
majority of cases, though these accessory 
causes have their effect, the chief causes of 
paresis are habits and excesses that I cannot 
properly more than hint at here, working 
on a foundation laid by a disease whose 
name I may not mention because it is in 
itself a synonym for immorality. I need 
not elaborate, even could I do so with pro- 
priety. 

‘It will now be plain why paresis is a 
disease of civilization—sad commentary 
though it be; more common with men than 
with women; more prevalent in the city 
than in the country; and one that is claim- 
ing a larger coterie of victims year by 
year. 

“If you have lived a measurably tem- 
perate life, you need not fear paresis. 
Whatever your symptoms, whatever your 
disease, you have not, and will not have, 
this disease. I should be sorry indeed to 
frighten any hypochondriacal dyspeptic 
into an early decline. But, on the other 
hand, I shall have no compunction at all 
if my words carry consternation into the 
ranks of the transgressors. I only hope 
that the warning has not come too late.” 





REST BY REVERSAL. 

TueE best way to recuperate the mind 
after prolonged work is not by absolute 
rest, but by a change of occupation. Inac- 
tivity means stagnation, while activity in a 
field whose novelty piques the curiosity 
and enchains the attention invigorates the 
exhausted brain and prepares it for fresh 
effort in the old line. 

“Variety is the spice of life,” and per- 
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haps no class of men understand this bet- 
ter than do the clergy. The Boston Herald 
prints a dissertation on this point, which it 
introduces witha question once propounded 
to the wife of one of the foremost ethical 
culture leaders in this country. ‘* How do 
you account for it,” said the questioner, 
‘‘that ministers and _ ethical culture 
preachers keep on tapa larger supply of 
ludicrous and rather wicked stories than 
any other class of people, and seem to enjoy 
them so much more heartily? There is 
your dead in earnest husband! To hear 
him, one would imagine that he thought 
drunken men, vixens, sharpers, colossal 
liars, and black sheep in the pulpit the 
most exquisitely delightful people in the 
world, and that should they be reformed 
off the face of the earth it would ‘ eclipse 
the gayety of nations.’” 

‘‘Oh,” promptly replied the lady, ‘‘ he is 
only taking a little ethical vacation.” 

The Herald thereupon proceeds to pro- 
pound the rather curious doctrine of ‘‘ eth- 
ical vacations.” ‘*Men and women,” it 
says, ‘‘ are accustomed enough to the idea 
of a vacation from business or housekeep- 
ing cares. ‘To get where no telephone 
can ring them up, or no prophetic knowl- 
edge intrude of what is to be for dinner, 
seems to them a blessed escape into 
elysium. But there is a certain lurking 
suspicion of blasphemy in the thought of a 
downright ethical vacation, in which con- 
science is voted an intruding bore and told 
to take himself out of sight and hearing, 
and leave the mind unembarrassed with 
any of its commands or scruples. 

‘* For a Felix Adler or a Phillips Brooks 
deliberately to say: ‘I don’t want any- 
thing more to do for the present with the 
depraved or the tragic side of a drunkard, 
a vixen, or a black sheep in the pulpit; I 
want simply to enjoy the fun of imaginat- 
ively seeing the drunken man pluming him- 
self on his supposed success in walking a 
crack or of hearing the vixen scold !’—all 
this seems to many a tense New England 
woman a strange and unaccountable lapse 
from moral and religious earnestness. 

‘‘ It was a wise man who first said, ‘ The 
devil is an ass,’ and who first began to get 
amusement out of seeing him overreach 
himself. Even in the midst of a salutary 
dread of the devil, to feel profoundly what 
an ass he is after all, and to take humorous 
pleasure in taking measures to force him to 
see it himself, is to have one more weapon 
of strength in life. 

“An ‘ethical vacation’ ought to be 
something more essentially positive than 
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simply a forgetting of the grave injunct- 
ions of duty. It ought to be a hilarious 
triumph over them, akin to the freedom of 
the horse from the harness when the bit is 
taken out of his teeth and the iron shoes 
off his hoofs, and he is turned loose to roll 
in the pasture. But horses, after all, are 
imperfect creatures with which to compare 
serious human beings. Horses have never 
been strenuously ethical enough to appre- 
ciate the full luxury of an ‘ethical vaca- 
tion.’ For the true type of this, one must 
go to the human grandfather, who, after 
bringing up a half dozen or so of his own 
children, and exhausting his moral re- 
sources in making them obedient, indus- 
trious, and sound on theology and civil 
service, at last sees the blessed day when 
the restraining bit is taken out of his 
mouth, and the shoes off his heels, and he 
is turned out to grass to play with and 
spoil to his heart’s content his grand- 
children. 

‘* How as an emancipated being he scoffs 
at the scarecrow of paternal duty; and in 
what higher light of pure grace does he 
shine in the eyes of his grandchildren over 
their unhappy parents, still ‘in bondage to 
the law.’ He delights in ruining their 
English by himself talking a grammarless 
lingo, in undermining their reverence by 
rejecting the title of grandfather and in- 
sisting on grandaddy, and in confusing in 
their minds all sense of the distinction be- 
tween bipeds and quadrupeds by habitu- 
ally going on all fours to furnish them with 
a horse or dog to ride on. 

‘‘ Yes, this is the type of the true ‘ ethical 
vacation.’ It is the final earthly reward, 
the Indian summer of a well spent life.” 





GENIUS AND BUSINESS ABILITY. 

THE unpractical nature of the average 
poet, painter, or literary man has always 
been a subject for comment, and not infre- 
quently for caricature. The world seems 
to forget that very few eggs contain double 
yolks, and that when a fellow mortal has 
been endowed with rare powers in any one 
direction, it should not be expected that 
he will be equally developed on all other 
sides. It may be, indeed, that the man 
of affairs can win fortune for himself by 
extending a helping hand to his brother, 
who, bursting with some grand conception 
in the way of story, or music, or mechan- 
ical invention, yet lacks the push and the 
mercantile instinct necessary to bring it to 
the knowledge of the public. 

‘The value to the world of any natural 
gift or talent depends,” says the Philadel- 


phia Ledger, ‘‘ on two separate powers— 
that of producing excellent work and that. 
of bringing it to the notice of those who: 
can appreciate and use it. Very few per- 
sons unite in themselves these two capa- 
bilities. It is a rare thing to find a man or 
a woman possessing a very marked talent 
in some one department, and also the tact, 
the judgment, the knowledge of the world 
needful to make the most and best of it. 
Many indeed have a limited share of each, 
and may to that degree be successful in 
their pursuits, but the highest and finest 
abilities in production usually so fully ab- 
sorb the former that he has neither ability 
nor inclination to push them into public 
notice. 

‘‘Although this may be a matter for re- 
gret, it cannot be regarded as a defect in 
their character. The powers are so differ- 
ent in their natures that we cannot expect 
to see them frequently in combination. 

‘Then, natural modesty keeps many a 
valuable man in the shade. How can he 
correctly estimate his own abilities, or be 
sure that the world standsin need of them? 
He sees so many instances of people who. 
overrate themselves, and rush into con- 
spicuousness, only to find that they had 
nothing worth offering after all, that he 
may well cherish for himself that reticence 
which hesitates to push its own powers or 
performances into notice. 

‘* Nevertheless, the incalculable loss to 
the world which thus ensues may in great 
measure be prevented by men and women 
of a different type. For, if there are some 
who are distinguished by their powers of 
performance, there are others who are 
equally distinguished by their power of 
bringing merit into notice. There is a 
large class who are rich in resources, in ex- 
ecutive talent, in the organizing power, 1n 
that knowledge of the world which enables 
them to detect its needs and to supply 
them—to discover special gifts and abili- 
ties, and to direct them into needed chan- 
nels. Many excellent organizations are 
formed with this necessity in view. ‘Two 
parties in the same business will thus sup- 
plement each other, the one excelling in 
the actual work to be done, the other in 
bringing it to the view of those who want it. 

‘* What is thus essential in business is as 
needful in the other spheres of life, though 
not so well understood or provided for. 
Philanthropy has a work to do here, which 
is unrivaled in importance. ‘There are 
people who sigh because they think they 
have no talent. They cannot paint a pic- 
ture, or plan a building, or compose a 























poem, or sing a song. They are not pro- 
ficient in science or literature; they are not 
fertile in ideas nor rich in imagination, nor 
are they skilled in any handicraft. Sothey 
mournfully conclude they can be of little 
use in the world. They forget that talent 
is not exhausted by any or all of these 
things. If they can do none of them, yet 
are able to find out some retiring and 
modest person who can, if they bring him 
forward, encourage and hearten him, intro- 
duce him where he will be appreciated and 
valued, and where his abilities will be put 
into active use, they will have no occasion 
to lament their own barrenness.” 





TEACHING GOVERNMENT IN 
SCHOOLS. 

Up to within a recent period our educa- 
tional methods have been apt, in very 
many cases, to lay too much stress on non 
essentials and not enough on subjects 
which would be of practical use to the pu- 
pil in after years. In other words, “ fads,” 
as we should call them in the parlance of 
today, have been exploited in the curricu- 
lum at the expense of common sense. A 
vast improvement in this respect has been 
noticeable of late years, and the entering 
wedge having been introduced, radical de- 
partures excite but little comment. For 
this reason perhaps it may not be widely 
known that the system of our civil govern- 
ment is regularly taught in some of our 
schools. A teacher from a Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, high school furnishes the Mew 
England Magazine with a paper detail- 
ing the methods employed in that institu- 
tion. 

Special care is bestowed on training in 
the matter of town government, for which 
Herrick’s ‘‘ Town Officer” is the text book. 

‘* While enough copies of this book have 
not been furnished to put into the hands 
of every pupil, still with the book at all 
times available it has been found practi- 
cable to require of all a knowledge of the 
principal town officers and their duties. 
Then the method of electing is examined, 
and the Australian ballot is carefully ex- 
plained. This leads to the time for hold- 
ing the town meeting. The teacher ap- 
points beforehand town clerk, selectmen, 
constable, board of registrars, and treas- 
urer, and discusses with these appointees 
individually their duties. The board of 
registrars, in accordance with a notice in- 
serted in the school paper, perform their 
duties, and each member of the class has 
an opportunity to go through the operation 
which he must some time find necessary 
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before he is granted the privilege of vot- 
ing. Then the selectmen write out the 
warrant, deliver it to the constable, who 
properly posts attested copies and returns. 
itto the town clerk. At the stated time, 
the town clerk calls the meeting to order, 
the moderator is elected, the business is 
dispatched, and the officers are chosen. 
This session of the class is usually the 
most interesting of the year, and perhaps. 
as helpful as any. 

‘* While the class is thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with thoughts of local government 
comes the time to discuss city affairs. 
Under this subject the pupils are first 
taught the fundamental differences be- 
tween towns and cities, and are then 
shown some of the dissimilarities between 
the various cities of our own common- 
wealth, though this matter is but slightly 
touched. Explaining that it will be ne- 
cessary to study the government of our 
own city alone, the teacher then puts 
copies of the city charter and ordinance 
into the hands of the pupils, and uses these 
for a few days as text books. The duties 
of mayor, aldermen, common council, and 
school committee, the manner of electing 
them, the division of the city into wards, 
and the methods of choosing some of the 
other city officers are the subjects picked 
out for consideration.” 


SHOULD WE HAVE A DISTINCTIVE 
LITERATURE? 

Tue much talked of and long awaited 
‘‘great American novel” still remains to be 
written ; that is, unless it is already in 
manuscript, being hawked about from 
publisher to publisher by some struggling 
author. Meanwhile the men who already 
have the public ear are occupying them- 
selves with discussing methods and the se- 
lection of material. The Chicago /uter 
Ocean has been breaking a lance with one 
of its own Western writers, Mr. Hamlin 
Garland, whose utterances we quoted in 
this department last month. 

Mr. Garland postulates that our native 
literature, to be of any worth, must be dis- 
tinctively American. ‘‘ We agree,” says 
the /nter Ocean, ‘that it is better, if we 
can get equal results, that we deal with 
native conditions than that we send fancy 
exploring the travel beaten past. We agree 
with him also that the great West is rich 
with the resources of a noble literature and 
that from that source we are likely to de- 
rive our distinctively American literature. 
But literature has no fixed habitat, is indi- 
genous to no soil, recognizes no limitations. 
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of time or place, and has no established 
form by which it may infallibly be recog- 
nized. 

‘‘For the man who writes a realistic 
novel, who recounts the daily experiences 
and discovers the uncertain thoughts of 
folk he knows in actual life, to claim that 
he makes a better, or even a more national 
literature than the writer who projects his 
thought into other times or into the realm 
of mere fancy, is somewhat presumptuous, 
we take it. Literature is the result of cul- 
ture, refinement, and a genius of invention 
rather more than it is the product of con- 
tact with the earth, a proposition that seems 
to be justified by the survival of the imag- 
inative and the subsidence of the realistic 
kinds of literature age by age.” 

We wonder what will be the next gener- 
ation’s verdict upon this point—what will, 
for instance, be its relative estimation of 
Howells, whose field is realistic description 
of the every day life of American society, 
and of Marion Crawford, who belongs to 
the romantic school and finds the settings 
for his stories abroad. 


CHRISTMAS LITERATURE. 

Tue annual recurrence of a flood of 
Christmas books, Christmas pictures, 
Christmas stories, and Christmas poems is 
but one exemplification of the way in which 
contemporary literature grasps at ‘‘ timeli- 
ness.” Almost every publishing house 
brings out its list of ‘‘ holiday volumes,” 
and almost every periodical must have its 
“illuminated” Yuletide number. Mon- 
otony is the inevitable result. The available 
topics are so few, and they are used so 
often! 

As Charles Dudley Warner observes in 
the ‘‘ Editor’s Study” of the December 
Harper's, a good deal of the material of 
this Christmas ebullition ‘‘ is merely decor- 
ative, and brought out annually like the 
well used hangings, wreaths, and ever- 
green mottoes. It is taken down after 
New Year’s and stored away for next sea- 
son’s use. 

“The amount of it,” adds Mr. Warner, 
‘‘is amazing. It was fresh once and sig- 
nificant, until the newspapers year after 
year were padded with it, and it began to 
have the familiar aspect of ball decorations 
and church trimmings. Somehow litera- 
ture does not bear repetition like vari- 
egated lanterns and flags and flowery 
wreaths. As a matter of experience, 
though the maiden may not tire of the 
hanging mistletoe and its sweetly feared 
chances, she loses her interest in the 


same fable about it thrust under her eyes 
year after year. The ecclesiastical revival 
of medizvalism was both pious and pictu- 
resque, and the descriptions of Christmas 
and New Year’s games and ceremonies it 
brought with it were eagerly read a dozen 
or twenty times, but they finally palled 
on the reader. There was a limit to the 
excitement of hauling in the Yule log—a 
piece of timber not recognized in the West 
—and burning one side of it, and carting it 
away for the next vear. 

‘As arule, there is nothing that repub- 
licans like better to read about than castles 
and moats and medieval merrymakings, 
and boars’ heads on trenchers, and waits 
singing under balconies on snowy morn- 
ings. ‘There was a fine flavor about all this 
that seemed to enliven a provincial Christ- 
mas to a high point of jollity. But to have 
these descriptions, with profuse illustra- 
tions, laid upon one’s breakfast table every 
Christmas morning, even when varied with 
a little modern slang, has become weari- 
some even to those most disposed towards 
a medizeval life.” 

Then there is another sort of Christmas 
literature—the sort that used to come from 
the pen of Charles Dickens ; the literature 
which, as Mr. Warner rather unsympathe- 
tically puts it, ‘‘ relates the day to humanity 
at large, and not seldom strikes the false 
note of sentimentality.” Even this has 
been overdone. ‘‘Suppose,” says Mr. 
Warner, ‘that this optimistic literature 
has had an excellent effect in emphasizing 
Christmas, and in melting the world for 
twenty four hours in the year into compas- 
sion, has it not become a trifle stale and lost 
its moving power, just as the preposterous 
goodness of infants in the Sunday school 
books has become a source of mirth to the 
unsympathizing? The most emotional 
preacher may ‘play upon the harp of a 
thousand strings’ once too many times.” 


NEW USES OF PAPER. 

In an article on ‘‘ Recent Applications 
of Paper,” which the Popular Sctence 
Monthly translates from La Nature, 
Emanuel Ratoin reviews some of the latest 
extensions of the industrial use of the ser- 
viceable substance on which these words 
are printed. These extensions are numer- 
ous, and though few of them are intrinsic- 
ally of great importance they are interest- 
ing as proofs of the possibilities of the 
fibrous material. 

‘‘One of the most ingenious of the new 
applications of paper,” says M. Ratoin, 
‘‘is in pulleys, which have a center of cast 















iron and spokes of iron, bearing on which 
the paper felloe rests. These pulleys, 
much lighter than those of iron, are also 
appreciably cheaper.” 

Another novelty is paper flower pots, 
which ‘‘ have the advantage over earthen 
pots of being unbreakable and much 
lighter. If their net cost were considerably 
less than that of the earthen pots, they 
might replace them in the immense use 
made of them by gardeners and forest 
cultivators. They are imputrescible, im- 
permeable, and shed the water. Like simi- 
lar articles in terra cotta, they are adapted 
to ornamentation. 

‘““The adaptability of paper for the con- 
struction of canoes has been proved by the 
strictest tests, and the canoes have been 
found to be practicable boats; but the man- 
ufacture of them has not been as prosper- 
ous an industry as might have been antici- 
pated. On the other hand, the application 
of paper to house building has been crowned 
with success. A builder's establishment 
founded several years ago took for its de- 
vice ‘‘ Nether wood nor tron”; and its 
houses, built almost exclusively of pressed 
paper, are curious specimens of what may 
be done with that material. 

‘« The use of these houses may be particu- 
larly commended for temporary construc- 
tions. They are remarkably well adapted 
to places used for exhibitions, for ambu- 
lance services, military campaigns, etc. 
Hospitals made upon this system appear 
to have given very satisfactory results. 
Besides the general advantages accruing 
from a rapid building, the particular fact 
may be taken account of that the paper 
used in the construction of the wails may 
be made with antiseptic water, which will 
communicate to it the precious quality of 
not harboring germs of infection.” 

Other novel uses of paper are in the con- 
struction of wagon wheels, barrels, horse- 
shoes, and various articles of furniture. In 
the last named, little more than experi- 
ments have yet been made, but the results 
are so promising that M. Ratoin opines 
that ‘‘no long time will elapse before 
paper, which already has its masons and 
its carpenters, shall also have its cabinet 
makers.” 


THE DISCOVERY OF GAS. 

THE year just closed was the hundredth 
anniversary of the introduction of gas as 
an illuminating agent. During its century 
of history, gas has served us well, and it 
still has many claims to the gratitude of 
man. Because a powerful white rival has 
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come to the fore, it should not be forgotten 
that the yellow flame was as great a won- 
der in its day as the magic incandescent. 
wire is now. 

The Strand Magazine publishes an ar- 
ticle on gas which describes how its capac- 
ities as an illuminant became known. 

‘‘Natural gas, which was spoken of as 
‘spirit,’ and was more or less a mystery, 
had been known for centuries, and is said 
to have been used in China as an illumin- 
ant long before it was turned to account in 
Europe. In many places natural gas forced 
itself up through fissures in the earth, be- 
came ignited and burned incessantly, to: 
the terror, no doubt, of some good people, 
who thought the flame came from Hades. 
itself. 

‘« Some time towards the end of the seven- 
teenth century a well in the neighborhood 
of Warrington ”—-fifteen miles from Liver- 
pool—‘ was found to contain inflammable 
air, and it is believed that the result of the 
application of a lighted candle to the mouth 
of this well suggested to Dr. John Clayton 
the idea of making experiments in coal dis- 
tillation, that is, in the heating of coal until 
the gas is forced out of it. He placed some 
coal in an iron or brick receptacle called a 
retort, with an aperture through which 
the gas escaped when distillation, or car- 
bonization, commenced. 

Dr. Clayton describes how at first there 
came steam, then a black oil, and then a 
spirit, the last of course being gas. He 
had no notion what to do with it, and was 
surprised to find that as it issued from the 
retort it caught fire on alight being applied 
to it. He filled some bladders with it, and 
when he wished to divert his friends, 
pricked a hole in one of these bladders, 
pressed the sides slightly and lighted the 
gas. Infinite amusement is said to have 
been derived from watching the ‘spirit’ 
gradually burn itself out. 

“It is strange that though about the 
year 1690 Dr. Clayton thus came so near 
to it, the discovery of gas in the form in 
which we know it today was not made 
for another century—till 1792, when Wil- 
liam Murdock, an engineer in Redruth, 
Cornwall, conceived the idea. 

‘Certain impurities in the gas as it 
leaves the retort were the stumbling block 
to progwess. After some experimenting, 
Murdock succeeded in removing them 
sufficiently to enable him to startle the 
Redruthians by lighting his own premises 
with gas before the close of 1792. 

‘* Murdock’s successful utilization of gas 
caused no small sensation, and iuspired 
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both hopes and fears. When in the first or 
second year of the new century an exhibi- 
tion was given of gas lighting. in Soho, one 
who was present declared the illumination 
to be of ‘ the most extraordinary splendor,’ 
and no doubt, to eyes accustomed to the 
feeble oil lamp, it was so. At the same 
time many people saw in it all kinds of 
danger, among others, the probable loss of 
our naval supremacy. It was said that 
whale fishing would become extinct as an 
industry if oi! were no longer burnt, and 
that as whale fishing was England’s naval 
nursery, Britannia would soon find it im- 
possible to rule the waves, owing to the 
want of training on the part of her sons. 

‘‘The story of the progress of gas light- 
ing is long and interesting, but it must 
suffice here to mention that a corporation, 
the present Gas Light and Coke Company, 
was formed in 1810, that Westminster 
Bridge was first lighted with gas in 1813, 
Westminster itself in 1814, and the greater 
part of London in 1816. 

‘‘In its early days gas afforded the cari- 
caturist many opportunities for most amus- 
ing sallies, of which the description today 
of an inflated speech as ‘ gas’ is no doubt a 
survival.” 





AMERICAN CANNIBALS. 

Or the prehistoric inhabitants of North 
America some, at least, appear to have 
been eaters of human flesh. Clear evi- 
dences of cannibalism were left by the 
vanished community that built the famous 
mounds at Aztalan, not far from Fort At- 
kinson, Wisconsin. 

In the December Popular Science 
Monthly the Rev. A. N. Somers describes 
the finding of these significant relics. He 
unearthed them in what had been the 
refuse heaps of the village, which for long 
ages before the birth of history was a con- 
siderable town, covering about a hundred 
acres, and containing several thousand 
separate dwellings. 

‘‘In these heaps,” writes Mr. Somers, 
‘‘one generally learns more of the manner 
and means of subsistence of the prehistoric 
people than from all other sources of con- 
jecture combined, for in them are thrown 
the bones and refuse of their meat supply, 
and the broken cooking and other utensils. 
Broken implements and ornaments like- 
wise find their way to the garbage heap, 
just as with us. But when the mound 


builder broke his tools, weapons, and orna- 
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ments, they could not be reduced back to 
raw material, to enter into the construction 
of something else, as do many of our worn 
out or broken implements, for they were 
made of material, in the main, that would 
not permit of such transformations. Those, 
then, no longer useful were thrown, along 
with the bones and other insoluble and al- 
most imperishable refuse, into a common 
heap in some convenient place where they 
would afford the least annoyance. 

‘* A few hours’ work in this heap was re- 
warded by over five hundred valuable 
relics, including broken pots, arrows, orna- 
ments, hoes, and bones—no less than one 
hundred of which were human bones, in 
about equal proportions with the bones of 
beasts, birds, and fishes. 

‘The human bones were subject to the 
same treatment as those of the beast, and 
lay often in actual contact with them. The 
bones containing marrow were all either 
broken into short pieces or split open. The 
mark of the stone knife and axe is to be 
seen on most of them, where they were hit ° 
to break or split them, or in severing the 
joints. The ribs were cut in short bits, 
seldom over three inches in length; and al- 
ways the knife marks are seen on the in- 
side.” 

The inhabitants of the village seem to 
have been a comparatively civilized peo- 
ple, with a knowledge of agriculture and 
sufficient industrial skill to manufacture 
cloth from vegetable fiber. But Mr. Som- 
ers says that ‘‘ of their cannibalism there 
can be no doubt. Had they been slain and 
eaten by their enemies, or by other tribes 
conquering them, their bones would not 
have been mingled with those of beasts, 
birds, and fishes taken in the same local- 
ity, and evenly distributed through eight 
feet of accumulating silt carried from the 
hills by a stream that only had water in it 
at extremely wet and short periods of the 
year, where the accumulation is not over 
three inches in a century. 

“That the flesh of those bodies was 
eaten there can be no doubt, for no savage 
would go to the trouble to mutilate the 
dead bodies of friend or foe, to the extent 
of separating all the joints with a knife, 
chopping the bones three or four inches 
long, and splitting all those and only those 
containing marrow, and then finally mix- 
ing them with the bones of the animals he 
undoubtedly used as food, and throwing 
them into one common heap.” 














ETCHINGS. 


DESTINY. 
4An Ode of the New York Elevated Railroad.) 
I MEET her twice or thrice a week 
Upon the platform of the bleak 
And elevated station; 
She minds me not, and plainly tries 
‘To keep cast down her wandering eyes 
In seemly meditation. 


She has a certain comeliness 
Easy to see—hard to express— 
But none the less alluring; 
It is a most ungracious fate 
That keeps us always separate— 
It’s almost past enduring! 


Did I not meet her frequently 
I might forget her; but you see 
The very deuce is in it, 
For though each knows the other's face, 
We're seldom there beyond the space 
Of one provoking minute. 


I don’t think that she operates 
A typewriter, nor indicates 
The thorny path of learning 
To laggard feet of juveniles; 
(But if she did, she’d coat the pills, 
If I’m at all discerning.) 


But wheresoever she may go 

I may not follow her, and so 
My dream is temporary; 

For I at duty’s clarion call 

Must exiled seek the City Hall 
While she goes to South Ferry. 





FROM THE SUBLIME TO THE RIDICULOUS. 

ONE cannot be always on the mountain 
tops—in love, in religion, in eloquence. 
And yet a gradual descent is much to be 
preferred to a sudden drop. The New 
York 7rzbune, after referring to the fond- 
ness of the East Indians for the anticli- 
mactic, as exemplified in the sketches of 
Rudyard Kipling, continues thus : 

‘This sort of thing is not unknown in 
this country, among people who aim at a 
grandiloquent manner of speech, and whose 
sense of the ridiculous is not highly devel- 
oped. Courts presided over by unlettered 
judges are especially prolific of examples. 
For instance, a Florida policg justice is re- 
ported to have sought to arouse a sense of 
shame in the breast of a burly negro pris- 
oner in this way: ‘ Prisoner at the bar! 


An all wise and all merciful Providence 
has endowed you with an intelligent mind 
and a powerful physique ; instead of which 
you spend your days in playing craps and 
your nights in robbing clothes lines!’ 

‘‘ At another time the same justice sought 
to impress upon a prisoner who was about 
to testify in his own behalf the solemn 
nature of an oath. Assuming his most 
pompous tone, he thus addressed the cul- 
prit : ‘Prisoner at the bar! In taking this 
solemn oath to tell the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, take care 
that you do not allow yourself to be 
tempted by the danger of your position to 
commit a willful perjury. Remember that 
the eyes of an all seeing Providence and 
the village constable are upon you!’ 

‘‘Another judge in a rough and ready 
but highly ambitious Western frontier 
town, in commenting severely upon the 
heinous crime of horse stealing, thundered 
forth: ‘For century after century that 
dread command: ‘ Thou shalt not steal!” 
has rolled along the ages. It is, moreover, 
a standing rule of this court, if not yet a 
by law of our progressive and soon to be 
incorporated city !’ 

‘‘ Advertisements, especially of the per- 
sonal kind, will also frequently reward the 
searcher for unexpected anticlimaxes. 
The following appeared in a New York 
paper not long ago: ‘ Willie, return to your 
distracted wife and frantic children! Do 
you want to hear of your old mother’s 
suicide? You will, if you do not let us 
know where you are at once. Any way, 
send back your father’s colored meer- 
schaum!’” 





BEFORE AND AFTER. 
To swiftly scoot 
Adown the chute 

Is really most delightful 
But climbing back! 
I think—alack! 
Tobogganing 1s frightful. 





A GREAT MAN’S FAILURE. 

First nighters at successful plays have 
seen the smiling countenance of the de- 
lighted author when he is called before the 
curtain. But what does the author do 
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when there is no call for him, when a 
silence that can be felt reigns outside in the 
auditorium ? 

Charles Mathews used to tell how Charles 
Reade took the fiasco made by his play 
«« A White Lie.” ‘There was no shadow of 
acall. The curtain divided the audience 
from the author, who stood on the stage 
shaking his fist at the invisible foe, still 
smiling blandly, and in mellifluous accents 
saying, ‘‘Infernal idiots! When shall I 
teach you to respect Charles Reade?” 


HER CROWNING BEAUTY. 

Wiruin the flowing meshes of thy hair, im- 
perious maid, 

A very dangerous ambush hath the crafty 
Cupid laid; 

His golden shield reflecting doth disclose his 
cunning lair, 

While wily sun gods smiling seem to nest 
securely there: 

And every dying shadow echoes loud, 
Beware! beware! 


My poor heart bounding waywardwise de- 
tected not the snare, 
And caught in cruel Cupid's cage, ’tis thine, 
entangled there— 
Sweet maid, within thy hair. 


But, ere I kneel at Hymen’s shrine, 
‘To pray that I may call thee mine, 
Fain would I know, O maid divine, 
Are all those silken tresses thine? 


TAXES ON BEARDS. 
Tue fashions and follies of men—are the 
words synonymous ?—find no better illus- 
tration than in the curiously diverse cus- 
toms that have regulated the wearing of 
beards. What today rejects tomorrow ap- 
plauds, and what one nation favors another 
abhors. Beards are at present commonly, 
and perhaps increasingly, worn by men of 
all callings save two—barbers and soldiers ; 
yet not very many years ago they were so 
rare as to be regarded as a decided mark 
of unconventionality. In our leading East- 
ern cities a generation or so ago a business 
man could not have appeared with hirsute 
chin without dealing a blow to his com- 
mercial credit, and a mustachioed clergy- 
man would have scandalized the church. 
‘The Russians,” according to the -n- 
glish Illustrated Magazine, ‘‘ had an old 
law by which any one who drew a hair from 
another’s beard should be fined four times 
as much as for cutting off a finger; and the 
importance and value of the appendage is 
further illustrated by the fact that although 
the loss of a leg was estimated at twelve 
shillings, the loss of the beard was estimated 
at twenty. Peter the Great thought to 
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civilize his savages by making them shave,,. 
and imposed a tax of one hundred 
roubles on beards worn by the wealthy and 
middle classes, and a copeck on those of 
peasants and laborers. Now, it was a 
superstition among the poorer people that 
no beardless son of Adam could ever enter 
Heaven, and being obliged to part with 
their beards, the great majority treasured 
up their hairs to be buried with their 
bodies. 

‘‘In dealing with his soldiers, the Great 
Peter enlisted the aid of the priests, who 
cunningly pointed to the fact that they 
were going to fight the bearded Turk, and 
that their patron Saint Nicholas would be 
unable to distinguish them from their ene- 
mies unless they sacrificed their beards. 
This was all right, and the beards of the 
Russians went down before the razor in 
deference to St. Nicholas. But unluckily 
for the priests, the next little war happened 
to be with the Swedes, who wore no 
beards, and thus it was that the Russian 
soldiers demanded to be allowed to abjure 
the razor, so that the Holy Nicholas might 
have no difficulty in arranging for their 
protection. 

‘‘ Englishmen’s former reverence for the 
beard is well illustrated by the story told 
of Sir Thomas More, who was beheaded 
for denying the supremacy of Henry VIII. 
His usual cheerfulness did not forsake him 
even on the scaffold. ‘Help me up,’ he 
said to one standing by; ‘for my coming 
down let me shift for myself.’ As he laid 
his head on the block, he begged the exe- 
cutioner to wait a moment while he care- 
fully placed his beard out of the reach of 
the axe, for, he said, ‘ it hath not committed 
treason,’ which reminds one of the story of 
Simon, Lord Lovat, who, the day before 
his execution on Tower Hill,. bade the 
operator who shaved him be cautious not 
to cut his throat, as such an accident would 
cause disappointment to the gaping crowd 
on the morrow. 

‘‘In the reign of ‘ good Queen Bess’ an 
attempt was made by some of the heads of 
Lincoln’s Inn to restrain the growth of the 
legal beard. It was resolved that ‘no fel- 
low of that house should wear a beard of 
above a fortnight’s growth ’"—which no fel- 
low was likely to do if he consulted his own 
comfort. Although, as we read in the 
‘Percy Anecdotes,’ transgressions of this 
resolution were punished with fine, loss of 
commons, and final expulsion, such was 
the vigorous resistance to the tyrannical 
order that in the following year all previous 
orders respecting beards were repealed.” 
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“ ArIsTOCcRACY ” has proved, from the box 
office standpoint at a worthy suc- 
cessor to ‘* The Masked Ball.” Nearly 
every night since the piece was first put on 
the boards (November 14) the sign dear to 
the manager’s heart has been propped up 
against the two central pillars in front of 
Indeed, so pronounced has been 


least, 


Palmer’s. 
its success that a further juggling with 
dates (just as in the case of Mr. Drew’s 
play) was found necessary, with the result 
that ‘t Aristocracy ” will remain at Palm- 
er’s through January. This defers the 
production in New York of Oscar Wilde’s 
‘Lady Windermere’s Fan” till later in 
the season, when it will be brought out a 
the new Empire. 

Bronson Howard has better 
plavs than ‘*Aristocracy, ’ but it is doubt 
An ex 
amination of any portion of the comedy, 


written 
ul if he ever did better writing. 


under the microscope will reveal careful, 
clever work. It is the play as a whoi 
that falls short, not the workmanship « 
its details. The author’s satire is admi 


rable, and the lesson he teaches is a good 
one for Americans to keep in mince, 
While Mr. Howard has written better 
plays than ‘ Aristocracy,” he barely es- 
caped making it his best 

It is difficult to know just where the de- 
fect lies. It perhaps may be found in an 
excess of satire, which has too slender a 
foundation in dramatic strength. Yet the 
third act is certainly not lacking in force, 
though it is more than probable that the 
disappointment with which 
many of the audience leave the theater is 
due entirely to this act. During its per- 
formance one feels much as he would if 


fecling of 


the players were over a powder magazine 
to which a fuse, already burning. was 
attached. 


Tur Lawrence family of 
New York is a faithful portrayal of the 
Astors. It is similar in ancestry, in 
wealth, in the investment of money in 
New York real estate, and in the purpose 
of Wr. Lawrence to reside permanently 
The parallel up to this point is 
wonderfully perfect, but an astonishing 


* + * 


aristocratic 


abroad. 


STAGE. 








and unaccountable divergence is made by 
the author in the character of JJI/¢ss Law- 
rence, Who is everything that an aristo- 
cratic New York maiden is not. She isa 
breezy, clever Western girl, fuil of a human 
nature and an enthusiasm that capture the 
audience. 

The leading character in the play is a 
rich Californian. If this breezy girl had 
been Azs daughter, the author would have 


ALLEN. 


VIOLA 


From a photograph by Scholl, Chicago 
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MARY SHAW. 


From a photograph, 


placed her well, and no one would have 
thought her unnatural ; but as the daughter 
of the Lawrences she is simply impossible. 

Forgetting the fitness of things, one finds 
Miss Lawrence, as portrayed by Josephine 
Hall, nothing less than delightful. The 
part could hardly be played better. 

* * * 

Miss ViotA ALLEN, who plays Verge7uza 
Stockton, is a great favorite of Bronson 
Howard's. She created the part of Gertrude 
in ** Shenandoah,” and for the last two 
seasons has been playing leading parts 
with the Jefferson-Florence combination. 
She is the daughter of Leslie Allen, now 
appearing in ‘*‘ The Masked Ball,” and she 
began to act when only a_ schoolgirl, 
her début being made in ‘ Esmeralda.” 
She has had a singularly successful career, 
having played with McCullough, Barrett, 
Salvini, and having at one time been lead- 
ing woman at the Boston Museum. 

While she invests her réle in ‘* Aristoc- 
with a charming personality, the 
She is 


racy” 
part is by no means worthy of her. 


capable of doing much stronger work. It 
is to her credit that she does not overact 1n 
an attempt to atone for the miscast. 








THE STAGE. 


Miss Blanch Walsh’s quiet 
dignity is exactly suited to the 
part of Dzana, while the French- 
man of Frederic Bond is a perfect 
vem. His bits of 
manner, the out 
his creation have 
equaled in this line of work. 

* * * 


these 


business, his 
ensemble of 


seldom been 


BEFORE lines reach the 
reader’s eye, the first perform- 
ance of the Theater of Arts and 
Letters will 
taken place. On this pave isa 
portrait of Miss Mary Shaw, the 
leading woman of the novel and 
interesting enterprise. Miss 
first appearance was 
made as a member of the 
Museum company. She 
was afterwards with Mr. Daly 
for one season, and she has also 
with Madame 


association have 


Shaw’s 
Boston 


stock 


been associated 
Modjeska. 

year Miss) Shaw 
elected on the board of directors 
of the Independent 
Theater, an enterprise which 
proposed to do for Boston what 
the Theater of Arts and Letters 
aims to accomplish in New York. 
But the unfortunately 
fell through because the 
mittee on the selection of plays quarreled 
over the meaning of the terms ‘ real” and 
“ideal.” It is to be hoped a happier out- 
come is in store for Gotham’s venture; that 
it may, in fact, duplicate the success which 
has attended the Theatre Libre in Paris. 

* * * 

Tur failure of the Casino as a music hall 
has by no means left New York bereft of 
entertainment of the variety order. La 
Grenadina, who danced all summer on the 
Thirty Ninth Street roof, would doubtless 
have but little trouble in securing an en- 
gagement in the metropolis, even if the 
thermometer no longer suggests softly 
rustling leaves and mint julep. The Im- 
perial Music Hall is in full blast, the ‘* high 
toned” Vaudeville Club is soon to be in 
working order at the assembly rooms of 
the Metropolitan Opera House, and now 
M. Logerot, of hotel fame, is planning for 
the erection of a concert hall which is to 
eclipse anything of the kind yet attempted 
in the metropolis. But there is always a 
possibility of having too much of a good 
thing ; when too much of a bad thing is 
offered to the public, there can be but one 
result. 


Last was 


projected 


scheme 
com- 

















ARE actors conscious of their audiences ? 
Do they lose themselves in their parts, or 
does an enthusiastic house infuse fresh fire 
and genius into their rendition? Miss 
Georgia Cayvan, in an interview printed in 
this department last May, declared that 
she never became so absorbed in her char- 
acter as to forget that she was acting. And 
now Fanny Davenport has been telling a 
newspaper man some of her own experi- 
ences in this respect. 

‘«T find,” she says, ‘‘ that there is a con- 
stant change in the public, not in its affec- 
tions, or in its approval of the artist, but 
in its sensing the inner meaning of an 
artist’s work. I can best illustrate this by 
saying that points at various steps of the 
drama that Iam engaged in representing 
are elaborated and brought out by the sug- 
vestions of the public itself. 

“When I say the audience helps an 
artist in developing a character I mean that 
one is compelled to elaborate a point that 
one never thought of before, simply by 
feeling the approval of the hearers. 

“The importance of a familiar 
speech that I never dreamed would 
deepen the idea of the character 
vas thrust on me in this wise ; 

I had before me an exceptionally 
responsive audience. Every scene 
went smoothly, and the 
second act of the play was on, the 
wonderful exhilaration that an ap- 


before 


proving audience can give was 
felt by everybody on the stage. I 
vas then, as I always am when an 
audience exceptionally 
me, bent on playing Cleopatra 
with all the nervous force of which 
Iam capable and entirely forget- 
ful of my own personality. T was 
not thinking of anything that 
Cleopatra would not have thought 
the 
was constrained to utter the 


approves 


under same circumstances, 
and 
same words. 

*T played every scene as I am 
sure I never played before. The 


tremendous applause only nerved 


. - . eo -” 
me on, and in the fourth act, after § ve 
the scene with the messenger, a ! 


slight physical reaction made me 
conscious of self. In this mood I 
played the light scene which fol- 
lowed, and the effect of the very 
first speech seemed just a little 
I always knew that the 
make a 


strange. 
effect 
quasi comedy scene, which I al- 
ways did, but this night I must 


necessary was to 
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have altered the reading of the line just a 
little. At any rate the effect was notice- 
able, and seemed more spontaneous than 
ever. 

‘‘T kept up the scene in the same mood, 
and I felt that after having played C7eo- 
patra for an entire season I had only then 
caught the exact mood, the perfect manner 
and the telling effect necessary to make 
the scene a go. The audience had pointed 
out the scene’s possibilities, and I have 
elaborated and improved upon it from per- 
formance to performance, and the mood 
can never fail me now.” 

* * * 

‘* LETTARBLAIR ” has duplicated in Bos- 
ton the success it achieved in New York. 
And yet there are discerning critics at the 
Hub who note the same defects in Miss 
Merington’s work that were apparent to us 
when we spoke of it in these pages last 
September. The Boston //era/d, for in- 
stance, remarks that the plot ‘is spread 
mighty thin.” We wonder, by the way, 
what would have been the history of 
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From a photograph by Sarony, 








GRACK GOLDEN, 


From a photograph by Hall, Buffalo, 


‘‘Lettarblair” if it had fallen into other 
hands than Mr. Sothern’s. 
sy the way, the piece with which he is 
next August has 
already been decided on. It is by Robert 
3uchanan, and is called ‘ Richard Sheri- 
dan.” Sothern, of course, will assume the 
character of the author of ‘* The Rivals,” 
incidents in the first production of which 
are prominent elements in the play. 
* * * 


to open the Lyceum 


Jusr as everybody predicted, J. M. Hill, 
Marie ‘Tempest, and ** The Fencing Mas- 
ter” have restored to the Casino its nights 
of pristine briliancy. While DeKoven 
and Smith’s new opera is not as uniformly 
tuneful as their ‘* Robin Hood” and has a 
book more on the old hackneyed lines, it 1s 
so far superior to much of the milk and 
water diet that has been served up to us of 
late on the comic opera menu, that its suc- 
cess should be as gratifying to the public 
as it is to those most directly concerned. 
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Grace Golden, who is as clever as 
Marie Tempest is pretty—which is high 
praise—is an Indiana girl. Her parents 
were at one time connected with the 
stage, and she has studied music from 
her childhood. She made her début in 
1889, as Cerzse in ‘* Erminie” at the 
Casino, at which has 
sung in many other operas, including 
Mascaeni’s ‘‘ Cavalleria Rusticana.” Her 
regular part in the ‘* Fencing Master" 
is that of /7/7fppa, but on occasion she 
assumes the leading role, and with most 


house she also 


pronounced success. 
* * a 


Iv looks as 1f the present decade was 
to figure in American history as the era 
of a most determined effort to elevate 
the drama. We say ‘effort ” advisedly. 
A glance at the play bills all over the 
country is sufficient to assure us that the 
still in the future. But 
surely all this agitation over the degra- 
dation of the 


golden age is 


stave is not to go for 
naught. The effect must be felt in 
some ways sooner or later. Already an 
improved condition of affairs is apparent. 
The interest that men and women of 
the highest reputation in literature are 
taking in the Theater of Arts and Let- 
ters is a noteworthy indication of the fact. 
In another item in this department 
concerning the new dramatic enterprise, 
mention is made of the Théatre Libre in 
Paris. The radical methods adopted in 
the acting of plays under the auspices of 
M. Antoine, who is the head and front of 
that undertaking, will be apparent from 
the subjoined extract from an account fur- 
nished to the Boston 77auscr7pl: 
‘Supposing a letter has to be carried in 
by a servant, on the contents of which the 
public is aware the denouement of the 
play depends. The young at the 
Comédie Frangaise, if he should simply 
come in gracefully and offer the letter in 
an off hand manner, would be afterwards 
criticised by the stage manager for neg- 
lecting to concentrate the attention of the 
public at this important moment; while 
Antoine would encourage his 
avoid any diversion from the most natural 
behavior, and Antoine has created a sensa- 
tion before the most spoiled audiences of 
first nighters and theatrical gourmands in 
Paris, London, and This re- 
minds one of Stendhal, who, when he was 
asked if he ever saw a satisfactory per- 
formance of one of his own plays, an- 
‘Yes, once, in Italy, by mediocre 
actors in a barn.’ 


actor 


actor to 


3russels. 


swered 
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“Antoine has studied the Meiningen 
company carefully, and with the most re- 
fined appreciation of its merits ; he has not 
failed to recognize their faults, but also un- 
derstands that they owe their great success 
to their disciplined ensemble. Such an 
ensemble, where no virtuoso-like rendering 
of a part will ever be allowed, is one of the 
principal aims of Antoine’s company. 

* Antoine’s actors do not paint or ‘ make 
up’; they always use worn costumes, ex- 
cept when a new one is in place, as with a 
‘dude.’ They endeavor to talk as in ordi- 
nary conversation, negligent, even indis- 
tinct, and continually interrupting each 
They keep up conver- 
sations with the back turned to the audi- 


ence, 


other’s sentences. 


‘Some of their productions of modern 


TEMPEST IN © THE 
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FENCING MASTER.” 


1892, by Napoleon Sarony 


plays have also revealed a peculiarity in 
stage Managing, In representing rooms in 
their original size, while the others gener- 
ally make them of colossal dimensions that 
never exist in reality. Then, again, in 
producing a farm yard, for instance, they 
very similar to 

Nor are 
they have 
no footlights, and in representing a room 
at evening a lamp is placed on the table 
shining on the actors seated around, while 
the rest of the room is left in shadow.” 


* * * 


only give one corner of it, 


the pictures of the impressionists. 
their light effects less curious ; 


Mrs. 
met with the success of which so good an 


3EERE’s American season has not 


actress is deserving. This fact, however, 
is not due toa public incapable of appre- 
ciating the best work, but mainly to the 





W. S. GILBERT. 


From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, London, 


nature of the plays in which she appears. 
We will not say * chose” to appear, as we 
understand Mrs. Beere had but little choice 
in the matter, the rights for this country 
of the best pieces in her repertoire being 
held by Miss Fanny Davenport and oth- 
ers. ** Lena Despard ” and * Ariane” are 
not pleasant sources for an evening's enter- 
tainment fev se. draw 
with them must be of exceptional powers. 

Even the attraction of Mr. 
HIammerstein’s beautiful new theater failed 


The star who can 
additional 


to counteract the luckless selection of 


Mrs. Beere’s plays. In fact the very spa- 
ciousness of the Manhattan Opera House 
much of 
the dialogue being lost to those of the audi- 


tended to make matters worse, 
ence not advantageously placed. 

The theater is much better adapted to a 
lyric production, suchas now fillsit nightly 

‘The Isle of Champagne,” the new 
comic opera by Charles Alfred Byrne and 
Louis Harrison, with music by W. W. 
Furst, and with Thomas Q. Seabrooke as 
the bright particular star. 
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We understand that Mr. Sea- 
brooke has invested his all in this 
production, and certainly there is 
no sign of stint anywhere appar- 
ent. The painted by 
Hoyt, is superb, the ballet very 
skillful, and the mechanical effects 
in first class working order. We 
mention these details first, as the 


scenery, 


management itself appears desir- 
ous of laying special stress upon 
them, but it follow that 
the piece depends upon the acces- 


does not 


sorics for its success. The book 
tells a refreshingly unique story, 
and the music, while not very am- 
bitious, is pleasing throughout. 
Mr. Seabrooke is very funny as 
the impecunious king of the island 
where water is ata premiun. The 
major part of his ‘* business” is le- 
eitimate really humorous. 
For this reason it seems unfortun- 
ate that he has seen fit to intro- 
which is nothing 


and 


duce a 
more nor less than a parody on 


sony 


the parable of the prodigal son, 
and which cannot but seem sacri- 
legious to many of the auditors. 
This song could well be spared, as 
the opera now runs till a quarter 
past eleven. A little cutting would 
improve the piece. 

Miss Minnie Landes, the /’77s- 
cella, has an agreeable voice and 
presence, while the 1A/gad/ Peck, of Miss 
Alice and well 


conceived, 


Hosmer, is very forceful 
Messrs. Harrison and Harvey, 
who enact the standing army of two, do 
excellent work. 

+ 4 a 
Ifam- 
merstein’s project of giving grand opera in 


Ir has been announced that Mr. 


Enelish at the Manhattan has received so 
much encouragement in the way of sub- 
scriptions that the series of performances 
(to continue for thirteen weeks) will open 
on Monday, January 23d. We earnestly 
trust that all lovers of opera will rally to 
the support of this most commendable ven- 
ture. The Manhattan Opera House is ad- 
mirably adapted to performances of this 
nature, and Mr. Hammerstein has engaged 
alist of artists that will insure casts of all 
round excellence. The operas for the op- 
ening weck have already been scheduled. 
They are ‘ Boabdil,” ‘ Carmen and 
Fidelio.” We will add that subscriptions 
for the season will be received daily at the 
opera house in Thirty Fourth Street. 














New York has had an unusually large 
number of attractions drawing crowded 
houses during the past month or two. 
There have been the Coghlans in ‘ Diplom- 
acy,” the Bostonians in ‘‘ Robin Hood,” 
John Drew in ‘‘The Masked Ball,” Marie 
Tempest in ‘‘The Fencing Master,” a 
splendid company in Bronson Howard’s 
* Aristocracy,” Seabrooke in ‘* The Isle of 
Champagne,” and the Lyceum company in 
‘‘Americans Abroad.” Surely managers 
of “good shows” can have no cause to 
complain of the fall business, even if it was 
a Presidential year. 

* * * 

‘Rosin Hoop” has had another phe- 
nomenal season at the Garden Theater, 
where the prices for orchestra chairs 
were raised from $1.50 to $2.00 in the 
middle of the engagement. It is at this 
house that New Yorkers will soon have 
an opportunity to pass upon Gilbert and 
Cellier’s work in “ The Mountebanks,” in 
the repertoire of the Lillian Russell Opera 
Comique Company. This organiza- 
tion is a splendidly equipped one. 
It is to be hoped that it will not be 
long before it may have the honor 
of bringing out a new work by 
that duo whose union of forces 
has in years past given the music 
world so much pleasure—Gilbert 
and Sullivan. 

Sir Arthur Sullivan, by the way, 
has been telling the reporters how 
he happened to compose ‘The 
Lost Chord.” It seems he had 
been watching by the bedside of 
his dying brother. Worn out, he 
went into the next room, where 
there was an organ, found the 
words of the song on the rack, and 
sitting down, did not rise until he 
had composed the music, which 
must have come from his soul. 

+ 


Tur Lyceum Theater has scored 
a triumph with the play written 
especially for it by M. Victorien 
Sardou. ‘Americans Abroad” 
possesses all the elements of a 
thoroughly enjoyable drama, ele- 
ments that are in the hands of a 
master, and which he disposes ad- 
mirably throughout the three acts. 
There are no anticlimaxes; the 
comedy makes a steady progres- 
sion in interest from start to finish. 
The plot is not so slender that 
it must needs be spread thin 
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in order to fill out the evening. Indeed, 
there is an episode in the last act of which 
some thrifty playwrights would have made 
an entire piece. 

The acting isin every way worthy of the 
play. Miss Cayvan’s /JZorence Winthrop 
shows us an American girl who is not a 
travesty, but a true type. Miss Effie 
Shannon is a capital foil to her as a cousin 
with a more appreciative sense of the good 


things of life, while Mr. Le Moyne displays. 


his versatility anew in a splendid rendition 
of arich, good natured, and astute Amer- 
ican father. The Landolph of Mr. E. J. Rat- 
cliffe is a really excellent impersonation, 
and Mrs. Walcot as the *‘villain ” does good 
work, The piece is superbly mounted and 
costumed, and all theater goers should see 
it. For their benefit we may add that the 
Lyceum is now giving each weck a Thurs- 
day matinée, in addition to the regular one 
on Saturday. 
* * a 

Tur drawing powers of ‘* The Masked 

Ball” continue to be undiminished. ‘The 





SIR ARTHUR SULLIVAN. 
From a photograph by the London Stereoscopic Company 
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VICTORIEN SARDOU. 


Standard Theater is crowded nightly by 
New Yorkers cager to see Mr. Drew and 
Miss Adams in their great success. But 
not to the players alone, nor to the original 
writers of the comedy, should 
credit for the vogue it has attained 
be given. A share of the honor be- 
longs to Mu. Clyde Fitch, who has 
been extremely clever in adapt- 
ing MM. Bisson and Carré’s work 
for the American stage. 

Mr. Fitch is among the most 
promising of the younger set o! 
our native playwrights. He was 
borntwenty six years ago, the son 
of an officer in the Northern army. 
He graduated from Amherst Col- 
lege in 1886 and took up literature 
as a profession. 3ut he early 
turned his attention to play writ- 
ing, and the ‘Beau 
3rummel” at once gave him re- 
putation —in spite of Mr. Mans- 
field’s claim to the authorship of 
the play. 
uced he had sold * Betty's Finish,” 
and also assigned to Augustus 
Pitou the rights of ‘‘A Modern 
Match,” recently brought out in 
England by the Kendals under the 
name, ‘ Marriage, His 
latest play is ‘‘ The Social Swim,” 
written for Miss Marie Wain- 
wright, and to be put on at the 
Fifth Avenue Theater about the 
middle of February. 

Mr. Fitch is unmarried, and 
spends his winters in handsome 


success of 


Sut before this was pro- 


+ 
1892. 
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bachelor apartments in New York and his 
summers in England, 
* * # 
Tiik arenic element of ‘* The Country 
Circus” is very enjoyable to not a few New 
Yorkers. The stage of the Broadway is 
sufficiently large to enable the spectator to 
lean back comfortably in his plush chair 
and watch feats of horsemanship and othe1 
evolutions peculiar to the sawdust without 
the fear that the steed may topple over into 
Again, in these days of 
hippodromes and three rings, when clowns 
depend solely on their contortions for their 
fun, a revival of the white faced merry 
maker of childish memory is not unwel- 


the orchestra. 


come, 

The dramatic element of 
play could not well be weaker. Yet stay—is 
not ** The County Fair” again in town, and 


this so called 


is not the same author responsible fcr 
both ? three years in New 
York, one year in Boston, one year in Chi 
cago.” What a commentary on the tast 
of the American public is this assertion of 
an indisputable fact proudly displayed on 
the “County Fair” The New 


‘Our record: 


posters ! 


CLYDE FITCH. 
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York 7rzbune laments that a farce comedy 
like ‘‘ A Trip to Chinatown ” should have 
attained the honor of four hundred consec- 
utive performances, but Mr. Hoyt’s play 
does not claim to be more than it is—a 
hodge podge of nonsensical drollery. ‘‘ The 
County Fair,” however, announces itself as 
a reflex of rustic life, of the ‘‘Old Home- 
stead” order. And what do those whom 
this pretense draws to see it, find? A 
disconnected series of scenes composed 
of persistent attempts to gain a laugh by 
outspoken and ‘‘outacted” vulgarity; a 
man in woman’s clothes who appears to 
think that the only way to create merriment 
is to talk so fast that nobody can under- 
stand him, and to sprawl on the stage at 
even half an opportunity ; and a race scene 
with seven horses on treadmills which can 
scarcely be said to give the spectator the 
full worth of his money. 
* * * 

THERE are varying opinions of Augustus 
Thomas's new play ‘‘ Surrender,” produced 
at the Columbia Theater, Boston, in No- 
vember. One thing seems certain, how- 
ever: it has not made the unequivocal suc- 
cess of ‘‘Alabama.” The 7Zvanscript is 
particularly severe on the piece. 

“The central situation,” it declares, ‘‘ is 
preéminently that of a comic opera; a 
general commanding a besieged city has 
two daughters and a niece, all of whom are 
in love with officers in the enemy’s service, 
and frankly serve their lovers’ interests, 
and openly cling to their lovers’ necks, de- 
spite the general’s best efforts; add to 
which that he has a wife who countermands 
all his military orders, and dictates all his 
military proceedings, and we need pro- 
ceed no further in the thankless task of il- 
lustrating the crassly frivolous, the utterly 
improbable and untruthful handling of 
material which every lover of our national 
honor had hoped would be safe from the 
defiling touch of travesty for a century to 
come. 

‘“*The tasteless irreverence thus exhib- 
ited would in itself be sufficient to con- 
demn the play in the country where South- 
ern homes yet stand bare and desolate, 
and in whose homes of the North hang so 
many crape knotted swords. But apart 
from this the play as a play is marvelously 
ill constructed ; episodic, without develop- 
ment of character or sequence of event ; 
with every climax so promptly anti- 
climaxed, every noble word so promptly 
parodied, every fine situation so promptly 
brought to burlesque, that the whole is ex- 
plicable only on the Stevensonian theory 
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of the goblins who codperate with every 
author, and of Mr. Thomas’s goblin being 
an especially malignant one.” 

* * * 

Mr. Burr McInTosu, at present playing 
with the ‘‘Surrender” company, contri- 
butes to the Boston Herald a sketch of the 
experiences of an actor on tour, taken 
principally from his own season with 
Arthur Rehan’s company. ‘This is what 
he has to say about one night stands: 

‘‘It is an honest fact that four fifths of 
the managers or attachés of one night 
stand theaters regard themselves as in- 
finitely the ‘social superiors of the actors 
who come to their houses. In many places, 
particularly in the North, the attachés wear 
brass buttons, and then a civil answer is as 
rare as a clean dressing room. I can 
enumerate over two hundred theaters the 
dressing rooms of which are really not fit 
to house cattle in. Not one one night stand 
manager in ten cares a rap what the con- 
dition of the dressing rooms may be. 

‘«This is a very minor detail which is left 
to the tender mercies of the property man 
or janitor. In most cases this worthy is a 
‘ shiftless ’ manner of person, whose salary 
is nominal, or nearly so, and, because of 
hearing necessary complaints from every 
‘troupe’ that comes along, he has culti- 
vated a beautifully hardened exterior, and 
replies with scorn to people who would 
not wipe their feet on his neck, if they 
could get an ordinary mat. 

‘‘He has for his assistants about ten 
others from his own social set, who are 
supposed to shift scenery for the privilege 
of ‘watchin’ de show.’ These gentlemen 
are mostly noticeable for the rapt manner 
in which they can view the movements of 
the company’s stage carpenter, who labors 
industriously to set the next scene, but 
more particularly for the amount of noise 
they can make in various ways during the 
progress of the quieter scenes of the play.” 

* oF * 

Tue New York correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Ledger has again been talk- 
ing about the theater going proclivities of 
the citizens of the metropolis. Writing at 
the close of Thanksgiving week, he says: 

‘‘If every seat at every performance in 
the twenty five leading places of amuse- 
ment was filled—and most of the managers 
report overflowing houses—over 260,000 
persons went to the theater in this city last 
week. This is a great number when it 1s 
remembered that few people go to the thea- 
ter more than once in any week, and when 
the high prices for seats are considered. 
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There are only ten cities in the United 
States having a population larger than this 
aggregate of attendance at twenty five 
theaters in New York in asingle week. As 
the aggregate seating capacity of all the 
churches in the city is only 300,000, and as 
many of the churches are never filled at 
any service, it is not far out of the way to 
say that as many people paid liberally to 
go to the play last week as went to 
church without price. This being so, it be- 
comes important to understand what this 
quarter of a million of people, or more, are 
seeing at the theater.” 

He then goes on to show that the attrac- 
tions which draw these crowds were almost 
without exception light comedies or comic 
operas, and heaves a sigh because, while 
London is going in throngs to see Henry 
Irving in ‘‘ Lear,” there was not a Shaks- 
perian production on the New York 
boards. But since then Mr. Daly has 
come to the rescue of the hapless Gotham- 
ites, and ina series of one week revivals of 
classic plays has in a measure delivered 
them from the scorn of the Ledger's 
critic. 

* * * 


’ 


‘Mk. Donns or Cuicaco” is the name of 
Henry E. Dixey’s new piece, which had its 
first production recently in Baltimore. It 
is described in the polyglot theatrical no- 
menclature of the day as a ‘ fantastic 
operatic extravaganza,” and has been re- 
constructed by its author, A. C. Gunter, out 
of ‘‘ Polly Middles,” originally written for 
Annie Pixley. The first scene finds the 
characters amid the ruins of Pompeii, 
where a drugged cigarette causes Mr. 
Dobbs to dream that they have all been 
transported back to the Pompeii of A. D. 
77. How these nineteenth century travel- 
ers deport themselves as men and women 
of the first, is set forth amid much fun in 
the remaining scenes of the—well, we sup- 
pose ‘‘ piece” is the safest word to use. 
The grand denouement, of course, is made 
by the eruption of Vesuvius, which awakens 
Mr. Dobbs from his dream and thus trans- 
ports him back to his own proper fiz de 
szécle in time to save his life. 

We said that the piece had been recon- 
structed, but from the press descriptions 
we judge that ‘‘ rechristened” might be a 
more correct term. 

* * * 

In a review of Mr. Willard’s acting, the 
New York 7776une’s critic gives utterance 
to a thought of much suggestiveness when 
he says ‘‘every observer thinks more of 
himself than of what he sees.” ‘That is, he 
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would choose rather fo express an opinion 
that smacks of wisdom on his part, than to 
give himself up to complete enjoyment of 
the play. ‘* For,” Mr. Winter adds, ‘ no- 
body dares to praise anything above a 
whisper.” 

There is not a little truth in this. If we 
go home from a play and pick a flaw here 
and another there, we gain the reputation 
for keen observation and a nice faculty of 
sifting out the bad from the good. Where- 
as if we report that we were delighted, we 
lay ourselves open to the accusation of be- 
ing easily pleased. On account of which 
actors and playwrights suffer. 

* * * 

A NEA? and euphonious contrast of colors 
was lately made in the advertising of one 
of Joseph Arthur’s productions, which was 
billed as ‘* The Evergreen Blue Jeans,” the 
length of its run justly entitling it to the 
adjective. Mr. Arthur’s new play, by the 
way, bears the name ‘‘ Corncracker.” 

Advertising is one of the heavy items in 
a theatrical company’s expense list. It is 
stated, for instance, that the bill posting for 
Francis Wilson’s opera company eats up 
three thousand dollars before the season 
begins. 

Speaking of posters, we should think 
that the ladies, prominent in Washington 
and elsewhere, who wrote pleasant notes 
to Little Tuesday’s mother, would repent of 
their kindness of heart after seeing the re- 
productions of these same notes, in letters 
three inches high, on every available fence, 
whenever ‘The Still Alarm” comes to 


town. 
* a a 


Tue child actors in New York have ar- 
rayed themselves into an Anti-Gerry So- 
ciety, but Mr. Gerry, nothing daunted, has 
won a victory in the case of the ‘ Little 
Tippett” babies. Dolls are now substi- 
tuted for the real article in this farce. 
Perhaps the S. P. C. C. was stirred to more 
common sense discrimination by reading a 
little stery called ‘‘ The Third Baldwin,” 
which appeared in the October issue of this 
magazine. 

Mr. Gerry having claimed that twelve 
persons died prematurely from going on the 
stage when too young, the Dramatic 
Mirror produces a list of 115 names of 
prominent members of the profession, all 
of whom made their début before they 
were sixteen. ‘This list is a very interest- 
ing one, and includes Joseph Jefferson, 
Mrs. John Drew, Adelina Patti, Mrs. Ken- 
dal, Fanny Davenport, Clara Morris, and 
Rosina Vokes. 

















WE have it on the authority of W. H. 
Mallock that Dickens and Scott are read by 
a larger number of people today than they 
ever were. He admits, in an article in the 
forum, that a contrary opinion has pre- 
railed, but declares that in a matter like 
this impressions derived from social obser- 
vation are bound to be misleading. 

Although Dickens has been dead nearly 
a quarter of a century, personal reminis- 
cences of him continue to abound. Dean 
Hole, of Rochester, England, tells how the 
famous novelist laughingly admitted his— 
the dean’s—claim to being one of his earli- 
est admirers when the latter confessed to 
having denied himself cheesecakes when a 
schoolboy in order to save half his income 
of sixpence a week for investment in the 
monthly numbers of ‘* Pickwick.” 

Within the past year or two, the person- 
ality of Scott has also been brought promi- 
nently before the public, and now two 
fresh volumes of his ‘‘ Familiar Letters,” 
written between 1797 and 1825, are an- 
nounced. A selection is to be made from 
a collection of over two thousand originals. 

* * * 

Dean House, by the way, tells an anec- 
dote of Thackeray, which may be regarded 
in the light of one answer to the question 
propounded in these pages some two 
months ago—whether authors read their 
own productions. 

‘‘T only once heard Thackeray allude to 
his works, and that in a serio-comic spirit, 
which amused both him and us. ‘I was 
traveling on the Rhine,’ he said, ‘ and, en- 
tering one of the hotels on the banks, ex- 
hausted and weary, I went into the sa/on 
and threw myself on the sofa. There was 
a book on a little table close by, and J 
opened it to find that it was‘ Vanity Fair.” 
I had not seen it since I corrected the 
proofs, and I read a chapter. Do you 
know, it seemed to me very amusing.’ ” 

* * * 

WE once knew a writer of boys’ stories— 
now deceased—who studiously refrained 
from reading contemporary juvenile litera- 
ture, haunted by the same fear that besets 
Miss Wilkins—lest he should unconsciously 
copy from other authors. Pierre Loti, the 
French novelist, goes quite contrary to 
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this. He is said to read all the best fiction 
he can get, although he won’t touch a 
newspaper. He has other peculiarities, 
such as refusing to be interviewed, writing 
very few letters, and doing his work at the 
top of a tower, access to which is obtained 
only by a ladder. 
* * a 

Lori’s countryman, Daudet, has beer. 
telling some American newspapers how he 
writes his novels. 

‘“T first of all,” he says, ‘‘ put down my 
notes in a little pocketbook which I carry 
about with me. ‘Then I write out these 
notes, crossing them off the pocketbook 
with a red pencilasI goalong. The notes, 
just after they are written, are copied 
cleanly by my wife, who corrects any little 
errors of redundancy which I may have 
committed. I then take my wife’s copy 
and go through it carefully, adding and 
cutting to suit my taste. 

“The result of this manipulation is a 
conformation of hieroglyphics which shock 
the eye. There is only one man in the 
world who could interpret them, and that 
is my private secretary—worth his weight 
in gold, let me say. To this long suffering 
gentleman, therefore, my illegible manu- 
script passes, and from his hands it emerges 
nearly what it ought to be, but not quite. 
After a few quieter struggles, however, it is 
ready for the printer. 

‘‘My wife is a positive boon to me. I 
don’t really know what I should do without 
her. A really curious thing is that Madame 
Daudet despises novels. I write them, you 
know, and she despises them. She often 
says that my novels bore her. I think she 
really prefers my note book.” 

Daudet’s son, who married the grand- 
daughter of Victor Hugo, has also taken 
up novel writing, with not a little success. 

* * * 

Tuomas Harpy, who is thoroughly de- 
serving of the title that has been conferred 
upon him—the foremost of living English 
romanticists, has been debarred from 
literary work by sickness. His methods of 
novel construction are peculiar to himself. 
His characters very frequently take matters 
into their own hands, and end a story in a 
fashion quite different from the author’s 
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original plan. In this Hardy is the direct 
opposite of Frank Stockton, who always 
thinks out his entire story before beginning 
the task of dictation. Indeed, he often 
writes the last chapter first. 

* * * 

Jerome K. Jerome is thirty one. He was 
left an orphan at fourteen, and his first 
business venture was a clerkship in a rail- 
road company’s office in London. But he 
didn’t like the work, and left it to go on the 
stage at Astley’s Theater, where it is re- 
lated of him that he had the pleasure of 
playing four parts in one play and of being 
put to death twice during each perform- 
ance. He earned but a bare subsistence in 
spite of this quadruplication of himself, and 
finally left the stage to essay one calling 
after another with an unvarying result— 
failure. He tried school teaching for six 
months, then shorthand reporting and can- 
vassing for advertisements, all the while 
continuing to send out contributions to the 
various London periodicals, which as per- 
sistently continued to send them back to 
him. 

But it was from these wretched experi- 
ences that he drew the material for his first 
“hit.” ‘On the Stage and Off,” the vivid 
autobiography of an unsuccessful actor, 
finally found a publisher, and its success at 
once opened all editors’ doors to its author. 

Mr. Jerome can now command $250 for a 
three thousand word story, and the royal- 
ties from his plays net him a handsome in- 
come. And yet the first of these latter, 
‘‘Barbara,” was refused by half the 
theaters in London before it finally found 


a purchaser. 
* * * 


Per aspera ad astra. Many a success- 
ful novelist can tell a story of his early 
days that will not differ widely from Jer- 
ome’s. Here is an anecdote in point from 
the pen of David Christie Murray, whose 
first magazine article was ‘‘ Impecunious 
Life in London,” a subject on which he 
could speak by the book. 

‘‘ Eight or ten years ago I was sitting in 
the Savage Club in the company of four 
distinguished men of letters. One was the 
editor of a London daily, and he was talk- 
ing rather too humbly, as I thought, about 
his own career. ‘I do not suppose,’ he 
said, ‘ that any man in my present position 
has experienced in London the privations I 
knew when I first came here. I went hun- 


gry for three days, twenty years back, and 
for three nights I slept in the park.’ 

‘‘One of the party turned to me. 
cap that, Christie?’ he said. 


‘You 
I answered, 
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‘Four nights on the Embankment. Four 
days hungry.’ My left hand neighbor was 
a poet, and he chimed in laconically, ‘Five.’ 

‘In effect, it proved that there was not 
one of us who had not slept in that Hotel 
of the Beautiful Star which is always open 
to everybody. We had all been frequent 
guests there, and now we were all prosper- 
ous, and had found other and more com- 
fortable lodgings. There is a gentler 
brotherhood to be found among men who 
have put up in that great caravansary than 
can be looked for elsewhere. He jests at 
scars that never felt a wound, but a fellow 
feeling makes us wondrous kind.” 

* * * 

“THE Novel as She Is Wrote” was the 
subject of a lecture recently delivered by 
Grant Allen. He tells us that everything 
is ‘‘ syndicated” nowadays, but in fixing 
the half yearly period as the average 
length of run of such a novel in a news- 
paper, from the first of January to the last 
of June, or from the first of July to the last 
of December, he neglects to add that this 
fact may materially assist the novelist in 
his climatic effects. But to quote from Mr. 
Allen : 

‘““The great thing is the plot. What 
people want is a strong plot. For this the 
novelist, on receiving the editor’s letter, 
consults his note book, in which central 
ideas for stories are recorded with charm- 
ing brevity. When the plot has been 
selected the writer proceeds to elaborate it 
and spread it out thin over the requisite 
number of chapters. This requires the 
introduction of episodes, and he usually 
introduces twenty six, one for each install- 
ment. One well known novelist writes his 
great scenes first—the scenes on which 
everything hinges—and afterwards works 
backward to the chapter that leads up to 
them. In this way he is in no doubt as to 
the situation of the doors of the drawing 
room or the precise date on which the mur- 
der was committed. 

‘“The good, solid, domestic bread and 
butter novelist writes straight ahead from 
the first chapter. The conscientious novelist 
writesskeleton chapters first and drawsthem 
gradually out, making the conversations 
and the episodes more lifelike by constant 
addition. The most ordinary way of writ- 
ing is to write all the chapters out tolerably 
full at first, but without much attempt at 
literary style, and then go over the whole 
ground piecemeal, making additions of the 
sort which give literary flavor to the compo- 
sition. As for the humor, that is usually 
inserted afterwards.” 




















Ir one asks a young man just out of col- 
‘lege what profession he is going to take 
up, no particular surprise is felt if he re- 
plies law or medicine, but if he says 
‘‘Literature,” the questioner draws a 
quick breath, as if his young friend 
had announced an intention of becom- 
ing a nurse in a cholera hospital or of 
undertaking some such other hazardous 
pursuit. And yet colleges have regularly 
established courses in literature, and there 
is no reason why aman should not study 
to fit himself to write books as well as to 
write sermons or write briefs. That is, of 
course, supposing that he has already 
evinced some natural aptitude for the 
work, 

It is not always possible for those who 
have leanings toward the literary life to 
prepare themselves for it by a university 
course. Because such men have risen to 
eminence in spite of their lack of special 
training, it does not follow that such train- 
ing is non essential. The London Daz/y 
News seems to forget this when it asserts 
that the simplicity of the “plant” is a 
temptation to many to enter the lists of 
literature who have no inherent ability to 
write acceptably. ‘‘ With a goose quill,” 
the Vews continues, ‘‘a sheet of paper and 
a bottle of ink ‘all the tools are ready to 
hand. A sudden call to manufacture paper 
collars might be checked by a consideration 
of the absolute necessity of a large outlay 
on machinery. The family solicitor must 
have an office, a standing desk and a clerk 
to stand at it, not to speak of the cost of in- 
scription on the rolls. A vocation to 
dentistry is not to be obeyed without a con- 
siderable outlay in apparatus, to say noth- 
ing of the purchase of periodicals for the 
waiting room. The author alone requires 
nothing of all this—not so much as a hawk- 
er’s license—and his fatal facility of impulse 
is encouraged by a fatal facility of means. 

‘* How are successful authors made? They 
cannot tell you. They were not appren- 
ticed to the calling. Such a thing is un- 
heard of; no father ever took a son and 
articled him for three years to a laureate. 
On the contrary, every father who knows 
his business is strongly opposed to ventures 
of that kind. A man runs away to author- 
ship as others run away to sea.” 

* * * 

THERE is a certain syndicate writer on 
literary themes who seems to aim to be re- 
garded as the Discourager of the Aspirant. 
Again and again he devotes his column 
and a half of space to statistics of the 
miserly pittances even well known writers 
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receive for their work. He presses into 
his service the cases of poets and novelists 
who stand at the very head of the list in 
the amount they earn with the pen. ‘‘ Just 
think how much larger incomes these men 
might receive,” he says, ‘‘ if such abilities as 
theirs were employed in a purely commer- 
cial field!” 

One would imagine from talk of this 
nature that men and women were every 
day going into literature simply to make 
money out of it, just as they would take a 
pick and go to mining, or invest their little 
allin some Wall Street scheme. No one 
ever heard of a successful merchant aban- 
doning his business and taking up author- 
ship because he thought he would make 
more money by it. If he should do such a 
thing it would be simply because he has a 
natural taste for writing and believes what 
he loses in money returns will be more 
than made up by the satisfaction to be de- 
rived from following a congenial vocation. 

This Discourager of the Aspirant, then, is 
simply fighting the air, trying to prove a 
point which none will dispute with him— 
z. é., that the literary calling is not one in 
which a man or a woman may expect to 
become a millionaire. But how many who 
take up any of the other professions be- 
come millionaires? And is not the lowly 
author as well off as the lowly doctor or 
lawyer? ‘The former can at least keep at 
work all the time, hoping to win success with 
every venture, but the latter cannot go 
out into the highways and hedges and com- 
pel patients or clients to come in. 

It is not pleasant to be at the foot of the 
ladder in any pursuit, but the top of that 
particular ladder which appeals to a man 
most strongly is capable of bestowing as 
great happiness upon him as his neighbor 
derives from the summit of his, even 
though the second may tower far above the 
first. 


* * * 

‘« WRITING is second nature to me,” says 
Zola; ‘‘an absolute necessity.” The great 
Parisian realist works regularly every day 
from nine o'clock till one, at his country 
home in Medan, on the banks of the Seine. 
He tells a correspondent of the Chicago 
Inter Ocean that Americans annoy him be- 
cause they steal his novels and put his 
name to books which he would be ashamed 
to write. He also declares that although 
we read him, we don’t understand him. 
On being asked to give some details of his 
early career in Paris, he replied : 

‘‘ Always at the bottom of my purse. 
Very often I had not asou left, and not 
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knowing either where to get one. I rose 
generally at four in the morning, and be- 
gan to study, after a breakfast consisting 
of one raw egg. But no matter, those were 
good times! After taking a walk along the 
quays I entered my garret and joyfully 
partaking of a dinner of three apples, I sat 
down to work. I wrote and I was happy. 
* In winter I could allow myself no fire ; 
wood was too expensive—only on féte days 
was I able to afford it. But I had several 
pipes of tobacco and a candle for three 
sous. A three sous candle, only think of 
it! It meant a whole night of literature to 
me.” 

Zola’s new novel is called ‘‘ Lourdes,” 
and he has sold the serial rights to a Paris 
newspaper for $7,000. But Zola cares not 
so much for money now as for aseat among 
the Forty Immortals. 

* * * 

AN instance was recently mentioned in 
the newspapers of a man who wrote most 
enthusiastically of football in his stories, 
but told his friends that personally he took 
no interest in the game whatever. This is 
varrying fiction to the furthest possible 
lengths. In the old days writers were 
willing to be heroes themselves if occasion 
required it. That is to say, the author of 
“Don Quixote” once distinguished him- 
self in this manner. In the early part of 
his life Cervantes was for some time a 
slave in Algiers, and there he devised a 
plan to free himself and thirteen of his fel- 
low sufferers. One of them traitorously 
revealed the design; and they were all 
brought before the dey, who promised 
them their lives if they revealed the con- 
triver of the plot. 

‘‘T was that person,” at once cried Cer- 
vantes; ‘‘ save my companions and let me 
perish alone.” The dey, struck by his in- 
trepidity, spared his life, allowed him to be 
ransomed and permitted him to go home. 

* * * 

WE fear that the writer of the reminis- 
cence quoted below from the Boston 
Transcript would not have such a pleas- 
ant experience today if she were a little 
girl seeking autographs. In this last de- 
cade of the century even the most genial 
of famous men are armed cap a fie against 
disturbers of their peace who come in the 
guise of ardent admirers. This is the 
pity of it, that the more fame, the less one 
can enjoy it. And yet we fancy that none 
will be content with less fame on this ac- 
count. But here is the reminiscence: 


‘When I was a young girl I was seized 
with the autograph craze, and like many 
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another, determined to have in my album 
the autographs of noted people, particu- 
larly literary people. This last decision 
was doubtless owing to the fact that al- 
though not a resident of Concord, I had 
spent a great many summers there, and 
the names of Emerson, Thoreau, and A\I- 
cott were familiar ones to me. 

‘«So a trio of us bravely set forth on our 
way. We indited epistles to both Longfel- 
low and Whittier, asking for their auto- 
graphs; we haunted the post office one rainy 
week to watch for the longed for replies, 
and when they finally came with the treas- 
ured names, we proudly pasted them in 
our albums to show to our admiring 
friends. 

‘¢ All this took no great amount of cour- 
age, but when the first pleasant day for a 
week dawned bright and sunny, and it was 
announced by the enterprising one of our 
trio that this was the day for us to call 
upon Mr. Emerson and ask him, personally, 
for his name to add to our collection, our 
courage almost failed us, and it was with 
faltering steps that we wended our way 
towards the house with the evergreen trees 
in front, that has been so often pointed out 
to people as the home of Emerson. 

‘‘ Hesitating, and half tempted to turn 
back, we slowly and silently neared the 
house, when, much to our dismay, we saw 
Mr. Emerson walking up towards town. 
What was to be done—should we turn back 
or walk by? This question was answered 
in the happiest way possible, for Mr. Em- 
erson met us, and seeing the disappoint- 
ment legibly written on all our faces, and 
also seeing our autograph albums, under- 
stood at a glance ourerrand, and stopping, 
asked if we were on our way to his house. 
To this day I cannot tell which one of us 
answered him. 

‘“Upon learning what we so earnestly 
desired, he turned at once, led the way 
back to his home, ushered us in as if we 
were grand ladies instead of three little 
school girls, and wrote his name in each of 


our albums.” 
or * 


WE mortals are prone to forget those 
who have been the means of giving us 
pleasure if they are not intimate friends or 
our social equals. Perhaps it was because 
the late Xavier Marmier, of whom we had 
something to say in this department last 
month, was one of the Immortals that he 
proved an exception to the rule and inserted 
the following clause in his will : 

‘‘In memory of the happy moments 
which I have passed in the midst of the 

















-second hand booksellers on the quays of 
the Seine, moments which I reckon among 
the most agreeable of my existence, I be- 
queath to these honest people a sum of 
1,000 francs. I desire that the money 
shall be spent by them in a jovial banquet, 
during which they will be able to amuse 
themselves while thinking of me. It will 
be my thanks for the many hours which I 
have intellectually enjoyed in the course of 
my almost daily visits to the bookstalls 
which extend from the Pont Royal to the 


Pont Saint Michel.” 
* + sd 


WE have more than one instance in the 
United States where a man has risen to 
prominence in literature among us, who 
was not born here and to whom English is 
not a native speech. But the case of the 
author of ‘‘ God’s Fool,” recently issued by 
the Appletons, is quite unusual. His name 
is Maarten Maartens, and he is a native of 
Ilolland, where he lives the life of a quiet 
country gentleman and has no reputation 
among his neighbors as an author. And 
why should he, as his books are not written 
in Dutch and introduced to us through the 
medium of a translation, but come from his 
pen in English direct ? 

It is said that he chose to write in this 
tongue that he might have an audience. 
He sent his first book, ‘* The Sin of Joost 
Avelingh,” to London, where all the pub- 
lishers refused it. Then he published it at 
his own expense, and his faith in himself 
has been rewarded by the cordial manner 
in which the critics have received his work. 

* * * 

Pook De Maupassant! And yet why 
should one pity him? He is nota victim of 
circumstances or fate, but of his own pas- 
sions. He was so fond of life that he con- 
sumed a man’s ordinary allotment of years 
in the first half of them. At the age of 
forty he is said to have suddenly become 
like an old man. 

He was born near Etretat, and writing 
from this resort in October, Henry Bacon 
vives a reminiscence of an occasion, seven 
years ago, when he, De Maupassant, and 
a few others spent the night on the beach 
of the town, ‘‘ assisting at a heathen cere- 
mony, the cremation of an Indian rajah. 

‘“There were not more than a dozen of 
us present, for although all Etretat had 
known the rajah and had heard it whispered 
that his body was to be cremated, none but 
a few who were sworn to secrecy knew 
that the prince was to be burned that 
snight. 

‘‘ He was a Hindoo from Bombay, named 
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Bapee Sahel Gadge, who, with a numerous 
suite of attendants and friends, had been 
summering in Normandy. After his sud- 
den death the mayor of Etretat gave his 
relatives permission to cremate the body, 
according to their religious rites, on the 
beach. 

‘It wasa weird sight, but I well remem- 
ber how handsome De Maupassant looked 
against the blue black background, lit up 
by the light of the funeral pyre ; how in- 
terested and appreciative he was of the 
beauty of the light upon the waves and dis- 
tant cliffs; how he clutched my arm and 
pointed to the gigantic shadow which rose 
behind the pile like a genius from the 
flames, as one of the Indians spread his 
hands out over his relative’s body, uttering 
prayers and incantations. 

“The next /Zyaro had an article on the 
cremation of the Indian prince ; in it how 
truthfully De Maupassant had noted all de- 
tails, the lights and shadows, the reflec- 
tions on water and land, all described with 
accuracy in his pure, charming French, in 
a style of his own. 

‘‘ Looking over my notes it seems as if I 
had been writing an obituary; perhaps I 
have, for one of his intimate friends tells 
me ‘ We have given Guy up ; he knows no 
one now.’” 

* * * 

Ir our readers want to make money out 
of old books, they had best begin with new 
ones. ‘That is, let them invest in first 
editions of contemporary writers and keep 
them until the latter become famous. It 
may be that the benefits accruing from 
this method must of necessity be realized 
by their heirs, but there is no help for it. 
The bottom appears to have fallen out of 
the gold mine which the bibliophile for- 
merly thought he possessed. An average 
of two pounds a volume was recently real- 
ized at the sale of an old library in London, 
in contrast with an average of fourteen 
pounds a volume which purchasers of a 
library of very similar nature were com- 
pelled to pay eight years ago. 

But the evidence rests not on this soli- 
tary instance. The Pa// Mall Gazette 
tells us that the first edition of St. Augus- 
tine’s treatise ‘‘ De Civitate Dei,” printed 
in the Monastery of St. Soubiaco, falls from 
£66 to £25, and even the famous Ximenez 


‘Biblia Polyglotta,” of which only a very , 


few copies can ever come again into the 
open market, shows a decline in value of 
about £60. In many instances books which 
eight years ago sold for pounds now only 
realize as many shillings. 
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MIDNIGHT oil does not appear to be much 
in favor with authors as a source of inspi- 
ration. Nearly all of them declare that 
they find the morning hours the best ones 
for work. But in order to secure these 
Prescott, the historian of Mexico and Peru, 
was obliged to resort to heroic means. It 
was a great effort for him to rise early. 
Indeed, it seemed, even from boyhood, to 
be contrary to his nature to be up betimes 
in the morning. He was, therefore, always 
awaked, and, after counting twenty, so as 
fairly to arouse himself, he resolutely 
sprang out of bed, or, if he failed, he paid 
a forfeit to the servant who had knocked 
at his door. 

When he was a bachelor, the servant, 
after waiting a certain number of minutes 
without receiving an answer, went in and 
took away the bedclothes. 

After his horseback ride, which he called 
winding himself up for the day, he was ready 
for work. Like Gibbon, he prepared what 
he wished to say in his mind, so that when 
he took up the pen it was like writing from 
memory; but whatever the amount thus 
mentally prepared, he went over it five or 
six times, and in some cases even ten or 


twelve times. 
+ * 


‘Tam not a Dickens; I know very well 
I am one of the little fry, and all I ask is to 
be let alone.” 

This is one of the things Rudyard Kip- 
ling said to the Boston G/ode reporter who 
attempted to interview him in his Brattle- 
boro home. He said several other things, 
which must have been very unpleasant for 
the reporter to hear, but which neverthe- 
less enabled him to give his paper a better 
story than if Mr. Kipling had received him 
courteously and answered quietly some 
commonplace questions on matters purely 
literary. As itis, this Anglo Indian cub— 
we do not mean the term unkindly, for is 
not Mr. Kipling still young and do not cubs 
grow into lions ?—who has come and settled 
among us, has thrown down the gauntlet 
by declaring that he doesn’t want to be in- 
terviewed and won't be interviewed. Con- 
sequently the newspapers, with American 
enterprise, are determined to accomplish 
the apparently impossible, and we fear 
that Mr. Kipling’s lot will not be a happy 
one for the next few months. 

* * * 

Francois Copper, the French poet, author 
of ‘‘ Suzanne,” has his residence 1n Paris, 
of which he is very fond. All his inspira- 
tions come to him from the city’s streets—a 
face in the crowd, a scene at the corner, 
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and the like. His heroines he makes up. 
from many women, giving thei the hair of 
one, the eyes of another, the manner of a 
third and soon. Although only just fifty, 
he has achieved the distinction Zola still 
covets—that of being a member of the 
French Academy. 
* * * 

Epwarb Everett HALE has brought his 
New England boyhood reminiscences to a 
close in the December A/¢/antic. His de- 
scription of the consternation that the 
news of Lafayette’s death created in the 
office of the /7y, an amateur sheet which 
he and his brothers conducted, is very 
amusing. 

‘We had not type enough then to print 
more than one page at a time. Three 
pages of the /7y had been printed, and the 
fourth was still to be set up, when the 
news of Lafayette’s death arrived. This 
was too good a paragraph to be fost, and 
we knew we could anticipate every other 
newspaper in Boston by inserting it. But, 
unfortunately, the 7’s had given out. We 
had turned upside down all the w’s we had, 
and they also had given out. Also, still 
more unfortunately for printers in this diffi- 
culty, Lafayette had chosen to die of an 
‘influenza,’ which disease was at that mo- 
ment asserting itself under that name in 
France. It had not yet been called ‘la 
grippe,’ which would have saved us. We 
succeeded in announcing the death of ‘the 
good, generous, noble Lafayette,’ although 
‘generous’ needed one #7 and one zw, and 
‘noble’ took one of the last z’s. The para- 
graph went on to say that ‘his death was 
caused by,’ and the last # was devoured by 
‘caused.’ Then came the word ‘influ- 
enza.’ ‘The boldest held his breath for a 
time.’ But we were obliged ignominiously 
to go to press with the statement that his 
death was ‘caused by acold.’ This was 
safe, and required no z and no uw, Alas! 
in the making upof the form the precious 
n of the word ‘ noble’ fell out; and any li- 
brary which contains a file of the /Zy will 
show that its last statement to the world 
[for this was the final number] is that ‘ the 
good, generous, oble Lafayette has died; 
his death being caused by a cold.’ 

* * * 

Wuar occult connection is there be- 
tween fiction and Christmas? Periodicals 
which get out handsome holiday numbers 
devote nearly their entire space to stories, 
and more often than not these stories have 
not the remotest connection with the yule 
tide season. The fact has been especially 


noticeable this year. 

























































IMPRESSIONS 


THE POLITICAL SITUATION. 

In the wonderfully perfect governmental 
system that was devised by the framers of 
the United States constitution, perhaps the 
most palpable defect—for like all other 
human creations it has its defects—is the 
arrangement by which the people's 
representatives in Congress are 
elected thirteen months before their 
duties begin. The vast number of 
State and municipal offices that 
changed hands in November are 
already, probably without excep- 
tion, occupied by their new incum- 
bents. The lifeof an English pat 
liament or a French chamber of 
deputies begins with the election of 
its members. Indeed it is doubt- 
ful if in all the multitudinous poli- 
ties of the civilized world there can 
be found a parallel to our long de- 
lay inassembling a new Congress. 
Everywhere it is recognized that 
when the constituents have given 
their mandates, their chosen agents 
should set to work with all rea- 
sonable speed to carry those man- 
dates into execution. 

The delay becomes doubly anom- 
alous when it is considered that 
during this period of more than a 
year in which the commands of the 
people are, as it were, held in abey- 
ance, another law making body, 
chosen at a former clection, is still 
at work and in power. Its author- 
ity on legislation and finance con- 
tinues, although the voters by a 
later expression of their desires 
may very possibly have demonstrated total 
dissatisfaction with its policy. Indeed, its 
work is only about half done when the 
composition of its successor—which may 
be radically different from its own—is de- 
cided by the ballots of the nation. For 
nearly half of its life it may be said to lag 
superfluous on the stage that it should by 
every consideration of political logic yield 
to those who hold a later and better title 


to pe ssession. 


BY 
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This is no doubt a reason for the general 
lack of interest in the proceedings of the 
Fifty Second Congress at its last session. 
The eyes of the public are turned toward 
the rising sun of the new administration 
and the incoming legislature. No impor 





SPEAKER CRISP. 


Froma photograph by Bell, Washington. 


tant governmental departure is expected 
from the present occupants of the Capitol. 
No radical action on questions that involve 
the differences of party principles is pos- 
sible. Even if the political complexion of 
the Senate be set down as doubtful—as on 
certain questions it is—there is no pros- 
pect that the executive would give the 
necessary assent to any measure proposed 
by the House of Representatives looking 
toward a change of front upon the ques- 
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CONGRESSMAN WILLIAM T.. 


WILSON OF 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


tions that formed the issues of the recent 
election. 
THE NEXT HOUSE. 

THe eyes of the public, as we said in the 
last paragraph, are turned toward the new 
regime that the Fourth of March will bring 
to Washington. What advisers will the 
President elect summon into his cabinet ? 
Will the meeting of the Fifty Third Con- 
gress be hastened by the calling of an ex- 
tra session? Who will be speaker of the 
next House, and who will shape its policy 
as chairmen of its most influential com- 
mittees? Such are the questions of great- 
est import to the observers of national af- 
fairs—except, perhaps, to those whose ob- 
servation is inspired not by a disinterested 
spirit of patriotism but by the private ends 
of office seeking ambition. 

As to the speakership, it is according to 
precedent that when the majority party of 


one Congress is also the majority party of 
the next, it should continue in office the 
chairman of its) original This, 
though not an invariable rule, has been 
the usual practice of the last thirty years 
It was notably instanced in the cases of 
Colfax and Blaine, who held the 
post during twelve years of Republican 
ascendency from and of 
Randall 
whom presided 


choice. 


Messrs. 


1563 to 
and Carlisle, 
over three Democratic 


1875, 
Messrs. each of 
Congresses. 

It will be remembered, 
Mr. Crisp reached his seat only after a 
close, exciting, and somewhat embittered 
struggle between the wings of his party 
who were reputed to stand respectively for 
decided action and for comparative inac- 
tion upon the greatest political issue of the 
day—the tariff issue. Mr. Crisp was the 
candidate of the conservative element, and 
his official course, especially in the consti- 


however, that 
























































tution of the determining committees, was 
but little in sympathy with the members of 
his party who believed in ‘ forcing the 
fighting,” as they put it, on financial ques- 
tions. Now these supporters of more rad- 
ical «ction feel their hands _ greatly 
strengthened by the result of the Novem- 
ber elections, and it is possible that they 
may decide to decline to allow Mr. Crisp’s 
re-election to pass without opposition. 

Should another speaker be sought, the 
choice might nossibly fall upon Mr. McMil- 
lin of Tennessee: or more probably upon 
Mr. Wilson of West Virginia. The latter 
is undoubtedly a man who deserves politi- 
cal promotion, During his service at 
Washington he has proved himself one of 
the ablest men in Congress. He is a 
skilled parliamentarian and one of the few 
debaters whom it is not flattery to term 
cloquent. He is a notable instance of the 
‘scholar in politics,” having been for 
many years a professor in Columbian Col- 
lege at Washington, and afterward presi- 
dent of the University of West Virginia. 
Nor can he be accused of lacking experi- 
ence in practical affairs; he has been a 
soldier and a lawyer, and the next Con- 
gress will be his fifth. 

High as are Mr. Wilson’s qualifi- 
cations, it is hardly to be desired + 
that the House should depart 
from the established custom of 
continuing in office a speaker who 
has performed his duties with 
general satisfaction, ‘The rule of 
the English House of Commons, 
which makes the  speakership 
practically a life office, exempt 
from interference by the changes 
of party control, is not likely to be 
adopted on this side of the Atlan- 
tic; but that a certain degree ol 
“ fixity of tenure ” should be recog- 
nized is surely an honorable tradi- 
tion, 


CHANGES IN THE SENATE. 

The balance of parties in the 
Senate of the Fifty Third Congress 
is, at the time of writing, a matter 
of some uncertainty—of much 
more uncertainty than usually ex- 
ists so long after the elections for 
the Legislatures of the various 
States. No less than six of those 
Legislatures are, in the present 
year, so close politically that their 
course in the selection of a Sena- 
tor is not to be predicted with 
complete assurance. 
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As is only natural in such a state of af- 
fairs, when the prize at stake is the control 
of the Senate, and through it of the na- 
tional government, the result is awaited 
with an excitement that finds vent in 
many rumors of scheming and wire pull- 
ing, and loud cries of threatened fraud. 
It is charged that to secure a majority in 
some of the doubtful States elected mem- 
bers of the Legislatures will be unseated 
merely to suit party expediency. True or 
untrue, the existence of such rumors em- 
phasizes the advantage of referring elec- 
toral contests to the law courts, and adds 
strength to the movement for the choice 
of Senators by the popular vote of their 
States. 

When the returns of the November elec- 
tion were first received it was supposed 
that the Senate at the beginning of Mr. 
Cleveland’s administration would consist 
of forty four Democrats, thirty nine Re- 
publicans, and five ‘ Populists "—if this 
rather curious term must be adopted as a 
recognized item of our political nomencla- 
ture. It now seems possible that the 
Democrats may be reduced to forty three 
and the Republicans increased to forty 





SENATOR ALDRICH OF RHODE ISLAND. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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SENATOR JOHN SHERMAN OF 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington 


two, the balance of power, in this event, 
being left in the hands of a trio of third 
party men, 

In any event, however, it 
that on the overshadowing issue of tariff 
reduction the Democrats will be able to 
carry out the principles to which they are 
There may be danger in the 


is probable 


pledged. 
possibility that in order to secure the as- 
sistance of the little knot of Populists they 
may be inclined to make concessions to the 
financial projects of the latter; 
Nor 
have those who regard radical changes in 
the tariff as perilous any real ground for 
disquietude. Conservatism, even if the 
bolder spirits should chafe under it, is ne- 


ilusive 
but the danver, if it exists, is slight. 


cessitated by circumstances. 

A couple of years after the war, when 
the revenue that the government needed 
to raise from its custom houses was about 
$140,000,000 annually, Senator Sherman 
very sensibly told the Senate that it was 





OHO, 
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‘‘simply an absurdity to talk 
now about a free trade tariff,” 
for the reason that ‘‘ the wit of 
man could not possibly frame 
a tariff that would produce 
$140,000,000 in gold without 
anply protecting our domestic 
industry.” The government 
now requires half as much 
again from import duties as it 
required at a time when its 
pension roll was but twenty 
millions; and it is difficult to 
understand any radical 
reduction can be made in the 
tariff, though the promise to 
effect such a_ reduction 
freely made during the recent 
campaign by orators of the tri- 


how 


Was 


umphant party. 

In the personnel of the Sen- 
ate next March will bring 
few changes of importance, 
The terms of one third of the 
twenty nine, to 
willexpire. Of these, 


members—or 
be exact 
John Sherman of Ohio—who in 
the duration and eminence of 
his service stands first among 
the public men of the day 
for SIX 
more years. So, have 
Proctor of Vermont, Gorman of 
Maryland, and Daniel of Vir- 
Several others are pre- 


has 
already been re-elected 


too, 


vinia. 
sumably sure of a re-election— 
notably Messrs. Turpie of In- 
diana, Hawley of Connecticut, 
Hale of Maine, Quay of Pennsylvania, and 
—last but not Aldrich of Rhode 
Island, the Senatorial champion of the 
McKinley bill, and the most accomplished 
political economist among the protection- 


least 


ists in Congress. 

Messrs. Hiscock of New York 
yer of Wisconsin lost their 
through political changes at home 
it seems, have Messrs. Perkins of Kansas, 
Paddock of Nebraska, and Sanders. ot 
Montana—although the result is not, at the 
time of writing, certain in all of the last 
Mr. Stewart 
He is now at 


and Saw- 
have seats 


SO, too, 


named States. The case of 
of Nevada is a curious one. 
Washington as a Republican; after the 
3rd of March he will probably be there as 
a Populist. 

Mr. Dawes of Massachusetts is another 
Senator who will be missed, as he has de- 
clined to seek re-election. Mr. Dawes is one 
of the veterans of Congress, which he en- 
tered as a Representative in 1856, and where 
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he has spent thirty six years—eighteen in 
the House and eighteen in the Senate. It 
seems probable that he may be succeeded 
by Henry Cabot Lodge, who certainly 
merits the promotion. Mr. Lodge is a 
Bostonian by birth, a Harvard man by 
education, a lawyer and litterateur by pro- 
fession, and a politician by natural affinity 
for public affairs. In the House of Repre- 
sentatives, of which he has four times been 
elected a member, he has made his mark 
as a man of decided opinions and of much 
talent and energy. He is still compara- 
tively young -not yet forty three—and it 
is safe to say that he has a future before 
him. 


THE EXECUTIVE IN OUR CONSTI- 
TUTION. 

Tur President of the United States pos- 
sesses by virtue of his office a more impor- 
tant and extensive political influence than 
perhaps any other one man in the world. 
It has been argued by not a few critics of 
our Constitution that in placing so tremen- 
dous a power in the hands of a single 
magistrate there incorporated into 
our government an element es- 
sentially incompatible with the 
advanced democratic theories of 
which that government was sup- 
posed and intended to be an ex- 
These critics have 
pointed out the unquestioned 
historical fact that the Federal 
Constitution framed at Philadel- 
phia in 1787 was an idealized 
copy of the British constitution. 

The Supreme Court, with its 
right of revising legislation in 
the light of a written organic 
law, was the most notable de- 
parture. Avoiding the objec- 
tionable hereditary principle, the 
Senate was palpably modeled 
upon the House of Lords. The 
House of Representatives was 
a transcript of the House of 
The President— 
again with the substitution of 
the elective for the hereditary 
system—was British royalty, or 
rather British royalty amplified 
and fortified ; for whereas in the 
mother country the 
power had then largely, and has 
since wholly, passed into the 
hands of ministers responsible to 
the popular assembly, and the 
right of veto upon 


was 


emplar. 


Commons. 


executive 


legislation 
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was then practically, and has since become 
absolutely extinct, both these forms of po- 
litical authority were given, fully and ef- 
fectively, to the chief magistrate of the 
Union. 

And with the lapse of time the personal 
ascendency of that chief magistrate has in- 
creased, not diminished. His executive 
authority has grown with the growth of 
the nation ; his appointive power has be- 


come more tremendous, and even more 
burdensome, as the necessary force of 
government employees has been multi- 


plied. His influence upon legislation, 
which the early Presidents asserted only 
to a very slight extent, is today constant 
and active. During the first twenty years 
of the republic, the veto power was used 
but twice; and it seemed possible, if not 
probable, that it would drop into desuetude 
as complete as that which has overtaken 
the independent discretion granted by the 
Constitution to the Presidential electors. 
Today the veto power is a living factor in 
all political questions. A bills 
may be nullified by a stroke of the execu- 
tive pen without evoking a protest from 
the guardians of popular rights. 


seore of 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


From a photograph by Bell, Washington 
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This may or may not be the ideal of a 
government of, by, and for the people ; it 
is, at any rate, the actual development of 
this vast commonwealth. Our system has 
become more and Presidential ; the 
personality of the President has become 
more and more Important as an element in 
our polity. It is all the more gratifying 
that the possession of this mighty political 


more 


engine should pass from one party to its 
opponent with so little friction, such utter 
absence of any thoaght of violence, such 
general acquiescence in the voters’ de- 
cision, and so much good temper as has 
marked and will continue to mark the pro- 
cess of transfer that will be consummated 
on the 4th of March next. 

From an independent contemporary we 
quote the statement that ‘ Mr. Harrison 
will leave the White House with as high a 
prestige as any retiring President since 
Washington. Mr. Cleveland will enter it 
under favorable circumstances of 
public confidence and general well wishing 
than have fallen to the lot of any new 
President since the early days of the re- 
public.” 

This general good feeling, which, to the 
credit of the nation, is undoubtedly exist- 


more 
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From a photograph by Bell, Washington. 
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ent, is likely to extend to the official family 
of the President elect. Speculation upon 
the personnel of the cabinet is of course 
rife—and equally as a matter of course is 
of little authority. Of Mr. Cleveland's 
former departmental heads only one o1 
two may resume their old portfolios. Mr. 
Bayard will scarcely be anxious, at his 
ayve—sixty five—to exchange the quietude¢ 
of private life for the arduous duties of the 
State bureau. Mr. Whitney, according to 
common report, is too deeply immersed in 
his auriferous business undertakings to re- 
turn to the Navy. Mr. Vilas may prefe1 
the Senate chamber to the Secretary of the 
Interior's office. But Mr. Dickinson may 
succeed Mr. Wanamaker in the post office 
department, and may have the honor ot 
carrying into operation the one cent post- 
age system whose speedy adoption 
been so zealously advocated by the present 
incumbent. And Mr. Fairchild may leave 
the New York Security and ‘Trust Com- 
pany to become again the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury—a post not likely to be a bed of 
All the more 
need will there be of an experienced man- 


has 


roses for the next few years. 


ager, when the problem of meeting in- 
with diminishing or 
stagnant revenues must be faced 
1 But whoever may be the President's 
* chosen advisers, he and they will as- 
sume the reins of government with, as 
the saying is, ‘a fair field and no fa- 
vor.” The great machine is turned 
over tothem in a state of high effici- 
ency, with the confident expectation 
that its condition will not be impaired 
by treachery or neglect. 


creasing expenses 


THE WORK OF CONGRESS. 

Tit legislation of the present ses- 
sion of Congress is, as has been already 
said, not likely to be very important. It 
is difficult to see what action upon the 
The Sen- 
ate has voted in favor of absolute free 
white metal, but the 
House is on record against it by a bare 
majority, and the President is believed 


silver question is possible. 


coinage of the 


to be decided in his opposition to this 
extreme proposal. The existing Sher- 
man law, which is heaping up some 
six tons of silver per day in the Treas- 
ury vaults, is denounced on almost all 
sides, but any attempt to repeal it is 
likely to end in a deadlock upon the 
question of an alternative policy. 

The Senate will be called upon to 
consider several measures of tariff re- 
duction passed by the House at the 

















ast session—notably the Springer 
wool bill, and others abolishing 
the duty on binding twine and re- 
ducing that on tin plate. But 
President Harrison’s message 
clearly serves notice that even if 
passed upon the 
McKinley bill will be vetoed. 
Among the bills that have at- 
tracted public attention are the 


these attacks 


‘anti option ” measures—for there 
ire two of them, one fathered by 
Conyvressman Hatch and one by 
Senator Washburn. The latter is 
before the Senate as we write. Its 
purpose is to prevent all specula- 
ative dealing in ‘* futures ”’ 
acting a system of licenses which 
shall be 


by ex- 


practically prohibitive. 
By its terms a person who con- 
future date 
any not 
ictually the owner at the time of 


tracts to deliver at a 


produce of which he is 


making the contract, must pay a 
heavy fee, execute a bond, keep 
all contracts in duplicate, and pub- 
licly register them. 

It is generally agreed that the 
eyambling of the 
which 


produce Cx- 
changes, this) rigorous 
measure is intended to suppress, 
savenuine evil; but in the opin- 
ion of almost all authorities on the 
subject such an iron clad restriction would 
cause an intolerable hampering of legiti- 
mate trade and do tenfold more harm than 
Although the Hatch bill, 


provisions are similar, actually passed the 


eood., whose 
House at the last session, it seems improb- 
able, now that public opinion has made it- 
sclf heard upon the subject, that any such 
measure of paternalism will become law. 

There is, of course, an immense grist of 
the raw material of legislation in the hop- 
pers of both houses, the great majority of 
which will—no doubt fortunately for the 
country— 
ave through the Congressional mill. There 
are bills bad, bills good, and bills indiffer- 
ent. There are bills to establish a perma- 
nent census bureau; bills tinkering with 
the Federal election 
the President and the Senators chosen by 
the popular vote ; and so on almost ad /7b- 
dum. 

Two subjects that should receive serious 
consideration, unbiased by partisanship, 
are Immigration and the need of a national 
quarantine--subjects too complex and im- 
portant to be discussed in this brief re- 
view. Another matter that will come up 


never succeed in forcing a pass- 


laws; bills to have 
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POR OF TRINITY CHURCH, 


From a photograph by Pach, New York, 


BOSTON, 


for debate, and perhaps for final action, is 
the movement for the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico, and possibly Utah, to 
Statehood. This, too, is a question that 
should be treated without partisanship 
and unfortunately it is one where parti- 
sanship is almost sure to make itself felt. 
It will be almost impossible to regard it 
with an eye single to justice, and without 
aside glance at the effect that the creation 
of new States will have upon the balance 
of partics at Washington, 

Utah, which at the last 
census had a population larger than six 


In the case of 


existing States, the blight of Mormonism 
isan objection to the grant of autonomy 
that it will hardly be thought wise to dis- 
revard, New and Arizona 
criticised as containing a mongrel Mexican 
element, but their claim to Statehood can- 
not fairly be than that 
of Idaho and Wyoming, which were ad- 
mitted two years ago, not to mention half 


Mexico are 


considered as less 


deserted Nevada, which became a State 
under the stress of war time. Whether 
their admission would be free from the 


taint of partisanship that clouded the bap. 
tism of several of the six new States of 
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BISHOP PHILLIPS BROOKS, 


From a photograph by Pach, Cambridge, Mass. 


1889 and 1890, is more than doubtful. But 
the Democratic leaders can hardly be ex- 
pected to refrain from thinking of retribu- 
tion for the ‘* gerrymander” effected by 
their opponents, and that the question 
should be approached in this temper is un- 
fortunate. 


EPISCOPALIANISM IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 

So wide was the interest aroused, some 
fifteen months ago, by the 
Phillips Brooks to the Episcopal bishopric 
of Massachusetts, that something of that 
the recent choice of 


election of 


interest attaches to 
his successor in the famous Boston pulpit 
that he so long occupied. Dr. Winchester 
Donald, upon whom the choice has fallen, 
is one of the best known among the younger 
clergymen of New York, and goes thence 
to Boston from ten years’ ministry in one 


of the most important and successful of 


the ** down town ” metropolitan churches. 
It is noted as an instance of the genuine- 
ness of our American democracy that a 
church known as 1s hardly any other in the 
country for the wealth and the fashion of its 
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congregation, should have 
called to its pulpit such self 
made men as Dr. Brooks and 
Dr. Donald. The former was 
the son of a small dealer in 
hardware; the latter, of a 
rope maker—a = Scotchman 
who toiled in a ropewalk at 
Andover, and sent his son to 
the theologicalseminary there, 
where Phillips Brooks had 
graduated a dozen years ear- 
lier. After teaching for a 
couple of years young Donald 
came to New York in 1872, to 
become a student at the Gen- 
eral Seminary and a lay read- 
er at the Church of the As- 
cension, of which he was or- 
dained minister on 
his graduation from the sem- 
Ilis first independent 


assistant 


inary. 
charge was at the Church of 
the Intercession, whose spire 
isa landmark of Washington 
Heights. From it he returned 
to his former church as its 
rector in 1882. 

Dr. Brooks is known as a 
churchman — as_ the 
typical and distin- 

guished exponent of broad 

churchmanship in its finest 

and truest sense. Dr. Donald 
is classified, by those who care for such 
classifications, as a high churchman, but 
yet a liberal one. It is stated, and no 
doubt with truth, that it was nevertheless 
with the expressed and warm approval of 
the bishop that his successor was desig- 
nated, 

Since his consecration to the episcopate 
Dr. Brooks has, we understand—of course 
without narrowing his noble ideal of Chris- 
tianity—been careful to adhere to * recog- 
nized ecclesiastical lines,” and thus avoid 
offense to those who may without preju- 
termed weaker brethren. The 
Boston //era/d asserts that he has not 
consented to the holding of services on his 
visitation outside of the Episcopal church- 
es, and that he has declined ‘ many earn- 


broad 
most 


dice be 


est appeals” to preach in large halls and 
elsewhere, on the principle of loyalty to his 
own communion. This conservatism has 
been rendered the more necessary by a 
natural but unfortunate tendency in some 
quarters toward ‘ efforts to make his visits 
a sort of annual hurrah, like the circus or 
the menagerie.” 

It is not surprising to learn from the 

















same authority that his personality has al- 
ready made itself felt in his administrative 
work. ‘* His diocese has been quickened 
in every direction, and it will not be many 
years hence, if this advance continues, 
before a new diocese and another bishop 
will be required in Massachusetts, if the 
spiritual work of a bishop is to be carried 
on as he has begun it.” 

The extension of its organization and the 
multiplication of its dioceses was a promi- 
nent subject of discussion at the recent 
Baltimore convention of the Episcopal 
church. Massachusetts, populous and im- 
portant, may be one of the fields where 
subdivision will soonest be needed. 





CHANGES OF MODERN TASTE. 

Tue ‘ decay of oratory ” is a subject that 
has often been editorially exploited. Pub- 
lic speaking has undoubtedly, within the 
last generation or two, lost much of its 
former supremacy as a factor in molding 
and wielding thought and opinion. It has 
been forced to share that supremacy with 
other agencies—notably the modern news- 
paper press. In these days of popular ed- 
ucation, cheap printing, and universal read- 
ing, the great daily journal addresses a 
far larger constituency than any orator 
can hope to reach with his spoken words. 

Eloquence is no longer an accomplish- 
ment so surpassingly prized as it once was. 
The rhetorical gift is no longer held to be 
the one great passport to political eminence, 
nor do young men ambitious of entering 
public life regard an imitative study of 
' Webster or Clay as an_ indispensable 
course of training. Old observers declare, 
and probably with truth, that the general 
level of the speeches delivered in Congress 
has declined from former standards. We 
have among our political leaders hardly 
one whose words are eagerly listened to, 
or, indeed, are worthy to be eagerly listened 
to, as were those of the great speakers of 
bygone days. Single speeches no longer 
mark eras in the history of politics, as they 
once did. 

Supply normally depends upon demand, 
and if eloquence is relatively less plentiful it 
is because itis less sought for. The general 
appetite for oratory, though by no means 
extinct, is less keen than in the days when 
the press did not supply such abundant 
means of communication between the pub- 
lic and its leaders. Audiences seldom 
‘‘hang on a speaker's lips” nowadays. 
Long speeches are voted a‘ bore.” The 
orator who heeds the trend of the times 
must cultivate pointed brevity, whether 
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he is upon the platform or at the banquet 
table. 

In the pulpit, too, the same tendency is 
felt. Our grandfathers listened with rev- 
erent intentness to sermons that lasted an 
hour or more; we begin to yawn and look 
at our watches after fifteen minutes. 

Nor are speeches any longer the neces- 
sary accompaniment of every public func- 
tion. The Fourth of July oration, for 
example, has become a relic of the past. It 
was thought proper to dedicate the Chicago 
Exposition buildings with an oratorical per- 
formance that was audible to a fractional 
percentage of the assembled multitude, but 
the inappropriate proceeding was generally 
commented on as a survival. 

Another exemplification of the same 
tendency is the dropping of an address as 
an essential portion of funeral obsequies. 
The ‘eulogy,” which old time custom 
thought it necessary to bestow upon every 
decedent with the slightest claim to dis- 
tinction, is becoming obsolete. The omis- 
sion may, however, partly be ascribed to 
another cause—the feeling that has, even 
in this age of unparalleled luxury, brought 
about a simplification of burial ceremonies. 

A nation may still bury its heroes with 
such a pomp as that which followed Grant 
to his grave on Claremont Hill, but private 
citizens are no longer interred with the 
splendid coaches, the caparisoned riders, 
and the attendant crowds of such a funeral 
as that of the Duke of Buckingham in 
1721, and many another in the last cen- 
tury. Itis very generally and very wisely 
felt that except in extraordinary cases the 
most solemn and most befitting funeral is 
the simplest. Good taste approves neither 
needless profusion of the trappings and 
habiliments of woe, nor the lavishing of 
flowery eloquence—often, of necessity, 
open to a suspicion of insincerity—upon 
the virtues of the departed. 

As a case in point the funeral of the late 
Mr. Gould may be mentioned. It was cer- 
tainly wise and fortunate that, in accord- 
ance with the prevalent feeling, the mill- 
ionaire’s obsequies were conducted with 
the strictest avoidance of ostentation, and 
in the briefest and simplest form. There 
had been no little speculation upon the 
way in which the officiating clergyman 
would speak, if called upon to speak, on 
the character of the dead man. It was 
felt that an attempt to combine an observ- 
ance of the time honored principle de 
mortuts nil nist bonum with due respect 
to the principles of truth and Christianity 
would be difficult. But such an embarrass- 
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ment was not forced upon the minister. 

There were hymns, the prayerbook's set 
formula for the burial service, and a prayer 
rather for the living than for the dead, and 
that was all. 


WHAT POPULAR EDUCATION HAS 
DONE. 

One of the institutions that most radi- 
cally distinguish this century, now ‘near 
its close, from all its predecessors, is the 
institution of popular education. It may 
be said in general terms that it is only for 
the last half century that the great civilized 
states have undertaken the task of educat- 
ing their children. Five centuries ago the 
man who could read and write was a phe- 
nomenon. In our greatgrandfathers’—yes, 
even in our grandfathers’ days he was still 
the exception. A contemporary historian 
notes as one of the most marked signs of 
modern progress the fact that England 
will be able to read the first ‘‘ speech from 
the throne” of Victoria’s successor. It 
could not read the young queen's earliest 
official utterance, fifty five years ago. 

The man who can read and write is still 
the exception in some of the world’s great 
historic countries. The latest available 
statistics—those of ten or eleven years ago 
—show that of the adult population of 
Austria 51 percent were illiterate; of Italy, 
59 per cent ; of Spain and Portugal, 66 per 
cent; of Russia, 89 per cent, or almost nine 
out of ten! Some of these countries—not- 
ably Italy—have made considerable prog- 
ress in the last decade, but their educa- 
tional condition has not been very greatly 
changed. 

In the United States, the census of 1880 
showed that of persons aged ten yearsand 
upwards 17 per cent were illiterate. The 
corresponding figures for France were 22 
per cent; England, 16; Scotland, 12; Bel- 
gium and Holland, 14; Sweden and Nor- 
way, 13; Switzerland, 12; and Germany, 
the country where education is most truly 
universal, six percent. These, with a few 
of the British colonies, are the nations in 
which a great and costly effort has been 
made to furnish at least rudimentary 
scholarship to the youth of the last two 
generations. 

The results of the great movement for 
popular education, after a fair trial, have 
disappointed those who at its beginning 
heralded it as a panacea for social ills. Dr. 
Eliot recently declared that in spite of the 
establishment and perfection of the public 
school system, seconded as it has been by 
cheap books, newspapers, and magazines, 
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cheap postage, cheap means of transporta- 
tion, and free libraries, at the present time 
‘‘all classes complain more than ever be- 
fore of the general conditions of society,” 
and have some ground for doing so. At 
the same time the president of Harvard 
went on to argue that there is still better 
ground for sober satisfaction, always allow- 
ing for the inherent imperfections of all 
human agencies and institutions ; that the 
great improvements in social conditions 
that the last two generations have seen 
prove that some powerful influences for 
good have been at work in the best edu- 
cated nations ; and that where education 
has failed, it has failed because its methods 
are improperly understood and applied, 
and not because it is not ideally and actu- 
ally beneficent in a very high degree. 

To put the matter briefly and plainly, 
popular education, like every other modern 
institution, has had its victories and its de- 
feats, and is stronger at some points than 
at others. The benefits it has brought are 
incontestible—so incontestible, so close at 
hand, so constantly with us, so much a part 
of our every day experience, that we may 
fail to get the true perspective of their 
magnitude and importance. 

On the other hand, some of its failures 
are signal. For instance, it might surely 
have been expected that a system that 
made knowledge of reading and writing 
practically universal would surely cause an 
immense advance of scholarship in the 
mother tongue; would notably raise the 
level of spoken language ; would improve 
nothing so much as the diction and gram- 
mar of ordinary conversation. Such is not 
the case. Indeed, many observers declare 
that in this country, at least, the tendency 
has been in the opposite direction. _ They 
assert that our spoken English has become 
more lax, slangy, and slipshod, instead of 
purer, more correct, and more dignified. 

A recent editorial article in the New 
York Evening Post declared that ‘in 
New England, where the English of the 
last generation was, taking the whole pop- 
ulation together, probably the best in the 
world, the English of this generation is to 
asad degree slovenly, slangy, and indis- 
tinct. In every partof the West this pro- 
cess of degeneration has gone so far that 
‘Chatham’s language’ has become a mere 
dialect, into which each individual introdu- 
ces such varietiesas he pleases. Indeed,it 
may be said that as a rule the only class 
who now pay any attention to pronuncia- 
tion and the choice of words in speaking 
are the ministers, and, except from them, 




















since the lyceum lecturers of the Phillips, 
Chapin, and Curtis sort have died out, the 
people in many parts of the country never 
hear what may be called pure spoken Eng- 
lish. The bar has long given up any at- 
tempt to take care of thelanguage. Some 
iawyers in New York talk slang and bad 
grammar purposely in court in order to 
get ‘solid’ with the jury, who never 
talk anything else. We have been toid re- 
cently by a gentleman brought up in the 
West, who was graduated at Yale College, 
that until he went to New Haven, a lad of 
seventeen, he had never heard pure Eng- 
lish, and, on hearing it from the Yale pro- 
fessors, it seemed to him a new and beauti- 
ful language, which he was delighted to 
think he understood.” 

While this may be in some respects an 
overdrawn picture, it cannot be denied 
that there is muchtruth in it. Indeed, 
much stronger pictures have been drawn 
that were not wholly false. We have been 
warned to beware of such a condition as 
that of ancient Rome, whose written langu- 
age was so distinet from its spoken tongue 
that books were understood of but a select 
literary caste. 

And the reasons? There may be sev- 
eral; but first and foremost is the fact that 
English composition and conversation are 
practically excluded, as subjects of study, 
from most of our schools. Nowhere have 
they received the attention their preemi- 
nent importance deserves. But it is clear 
that public opinion is at length beginning 
to awake on this point, and that a much 
needed educational reform is already afoot. 





OUR EL DORADO. 

THE reputation Americans have acquired 
of being a money loving people is one that 
will perhaps never be outlived. The al- 
mighty dollar has become affixed to the 
country as an indelible trademark. When 
its citizens go abroad they are expected to 
spend with more than royal munificence. 
Foreigners have come to look upon it as a 
land where all can speedily become rich. 
This will probably be a permanent feature 
of the estimation in which other nations hold 
us, but how about the facts of the case? Is 
the United States to continue to be an El 
Dorado, a land where men become million- 
aires with unparalleled rapidity and fre- 
quency ? 

At present, certainly, the indications are 
that the numbers of our very rich will be 
multiplied rather than diminished. The 


country is still a growing one, a young one. 
There are still new cities to be built and 
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make opulent the fortunate ones who 
chance to own large slices of their sites. 
All the railroads the future will need, have 
not yet been constructed. Our population 
is augmenting every year at a tremendous 
ratio of increase. 

But youth is not eternal, any more in the 
case of a nation than in that of a man. 
There will come a time when by inherit- 
ance the land may be divided more equally 
than it is at present; when we shall have 
all the lines of communication that are 
necessary ; when the sign ‘‘ comf/e¢” must 
be hung out to warn immigrants from 
our ports of entry. Shall we be a nation 
of millionaires then? It is possible that 
the distribution of wealth will be more 
equal. Tremendous financial coups may 
no longer be so easy. Great new indus- 
trial enterprises may no longer be possi- 
ble. Speculation may be less in vogue, 
and the building of great fortunes may be- 
come a slower and more difficult under- 
taking. 

But is this a prospect to be deplored? 
Have we at present the reputation of 
being the happiest as well as the most 
money getting people? Is not our na- 
tional trait one of nervous energy that 
cannot find time for contentment? In a 
land where there are so many colossal con- 
centrations of wealth, the possibility of 
becoming one of the fortunate possessors 
of many millions inflames young men and 
old with a restless fever to get, get, with 
never a moment to enjoy that which they 
already have. Then those who do not ad- 
vance, and to whom the prospect of ever 
advancing grows dimmer instead of 
brighter, become discouraged and discon- 
tented with a competency that would 
bring them deep content were it not for 
the unrest engendered by contrasting 
their condition with that of those who 
have accumulated more money than they 
can use. 

Our country, then, is not necessarily a 
happy one because it presents such un- 
rivaled opportunities to reap riches. It 
might be just as prosperous, just as rich in 
all that makes true well being, if it con- 
tained not a single multimillionaire. 


THE LAW AND ITS PUZZLES. 

Ir is a familiar maxim that ignorance of 
the law is no excuse for a breach of it. Every 
member of the community is technically 
supposed to be familiar with the terms of 
every statute to which he is subject. 

It is also a matter of course that nothing 
of the sort is actually the case. Not one 
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man in a thousand has anything like a com- 
prehensive knowledge of the multiple legis- 
lative restrictions that the wisdom of the 
community sets about his personal liberty 
—the labyrinth of municipal ordinances, 
State laws, and acts of Congress, which 
may be rendered yet more labyrinthine by 
the way in which they are interpreted by 
different courts and administered by vari- 
ous official egents. The obligations of 
society, as our legislators have crystallized 
them into statutes, are complex indeed. 
The man who talks of ‘‘ running his affairs 
to suit himself” forgets that at a hundred 
points the way in which he must run them 
is prescribed for him by law. Take one 
or two specimen details. If he is in busi- 
ness, he may not hand his employees their 
weekly wage in envelopes on which 
political matter is printed. At home, 
supposing that he happens to live in an 
apartment house, he must not allow his 
housekeeper to place a geranium pot on 
the fire escape. 

Then there are all sorts of laws that may 
be revived into pernicious activity after 
having been obsolete for generations. For 
instance, Governor Russell of Massachu- 
setts narrowly escaped disqualification 
when he was first elected to the chief magis- 
tracy of the Bay State owing to an old stat- 
ute—a relic of the days when there was a 
property qualification for all the State’s 
officers and voters—which prescribed that 
the Governor must be ‘‘ seized of a freehold 
estate to the value of one thousand pounds 
sterling.” Mr. Russell’s home had stood in 
his wife’s name, and he had no other real 
estate, or none of sufficient value, until 
somebody looked up the obsolete statute 
and notified him of its existence in time to 
permit his inauguration with unquestioned 
legality. 

Even salutary measures that are passed in 
response to a public demand are sometimes 
generally forgotten a few years after their 
enactment. Forinstance, there was in this 
State, during the seventies, an outcry of 
some proportions against the disfigurement 
of natural scenery for advertising purposes. 
There was some agitation of the subject, 
and in 1877 the Legislature passed an act 
declaring with true legal verbosity that 
‘‘any person whoshall paint or print upon, 
or in any other manner place upon or affix 
to any stone or rock or upon or to any 
bridge or tree any word, letter, character 
or device, stating, referring to or advertis- 
ing, or intended to state, refer to or adver- 
tise, the sale or manufacture of any pro- 
perty or article, profession, business, exhi- 
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bition, amusement, or place of amusement 
or other thing, and any person who shall 
directly or indirectly cause any such act to 
be done, or shall aid therein, shall be 
doomed guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon 
conviction shall, for each and every offense, 
be punished by a fine not exceeding $250 or 
by imprisonment not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment.” 

Nevertheless, fifteen years later the law 
seems to have been lost sight of. Offenses 
against it are certainly common, but we 
never hear of their being punished. Only 
a few weeks ago a correspondent wrote to 
a New York daily reporting thata huge ad- 
vertisement had been painted upon the 
slope of Storm King Mountain, calling the 
attention of passengers on the New York 
Central to the merits of a certain patent 
medicine. The writer added the inquiry 
whether action should not be taken to stop 
such acts of vandalism, in evident ignor- 
ance of the existence of the comprehensive 
and explicit statute quoted above. 

If a knowledge of the law is so rare a 
possession nowadays, how will it be with 
our posterity, when the legislatures have 
been grinding out new statutes for another 
century or so? Every household will, ap- 
parently, need an expert lawyer to so 
direct its simplest affairs as to steer clear 
of the statute book's multiplicity of pains 
and penalties. 

THE PEACE OF THE WORLD. 

THE most prominent feature of the con- 
temporary aspect of European politics has 
often been called a ‘*‘ warcloud.”” The term 
is not exact, for that which now darkens 
the continent beyond the Atlantic is not a 
passing cloud; it is a settled gloom of 
whose brightening there is no present pros- 
pect whatever. 

The situation is familiar. The key to 
it lies in the fact that the two nations 
that are on the whole the greatest of conti- 
nental Europe are not merely unfriendly 
rivals, but open enemies, avowedly wait- 
ing only for the beck of circumstances to 
grapple with each other in the most terrible 
struggle the world ever saw. 

It is the admitted intention of France to 
recover the ‘lost provinces” at the first 
favorable opportunity. Bismarck a few 
years ago challenged the production of the 
name of a single French statesman who 
had publicly renounced the hope of recon- 
quest. The challenge was safe, and would 
still be safe. It is certain that no French- 
man in public life would retain his popu- 
larity if he gave utterance to any such re- 

















nunciation. France is bending her whole 
national energies to the task of building up 
an army so powerful that when the time 
comes to strike, her blow will be an irre- 
sistible one. Germany, on her side, is 
straining her resources yet more severely 
in the effort to render herself unassailable. 

The issue between the two countries is 
clearly a chronic and permanent one. Con- 
ciliation is so confessedly hopeless that the 
conventional disguises under which di- 
plomacy conceals lesser enmities have in 
this case been laid aside as if by mutual 
consent. Germany speaks openly of her 
western neighbor as a foe who is waiting 
in grim silence-—or not quite in silence, for 
is not the cry of revanche periodically 
raised ?—for the opportunity of retaliation; 
and France affects no reluctance to figure 
in that character before the world. 

In a speech on the Army Bill before the 
Reichstag, delivered a few weeks ago, 
Chancelor von Caprivi spoke of the situa- 
tion with a frankness that would have 
been shocking were not the world well 
used to such utterances. He deliberately 
measured the military forces of Germany 
with those of France, set army corps 
against army corps, compared fortress 
with fortress, and calmly debated the 
possibilities or probabilities of war as the 
most familiar and commonplace of contin- 
gencies. A member of the Reichstag asked 
the chancelor why he did not end the sus- 
pense, and remove the necessity for great 
armaments in the future, by attacking 
. France at once. The answer of the Kais- 
er's representative was that the France of 
today was so much stronger than the 
France of 1870 that the task that the Ger- 
mans accomplished then was mere child’s 
play to that which would face them should 
they again sound the march upon Paris. 
And it may safely be added that such a 
war would only further inflame the two 
countries’ mutual hostility, and render 
further renewals of the struggle yet more 
inevitable. In these days a nation cannot 
be exterminated or wiped off the map; 
however crushingly one or the other may 
be defeated, the French and German races 
will still be there to cherish for each other 
the hatred that has become settled and in- 
grained. 

We are indeed tempted to inquire 
whether civilization is not a failure when 
two of the most civilized nations of the 
world are maintaining a feud as bitter and 
far more deadly than was ever waged by 
any savage clans. It is a feud whose 1ll 
effects are felt throughout the world to 
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an extent that few, perhaps, fully realize. 
Conscious that we ourselves entertain no 
aggressive designs, and with a confident 
sense of perfect security against the ag- 
gressive designs of foreign powers, we are 
apt to watch their fierce and exhausting 
military rivalries with a compassion not un- 
mixed with complacency or even satisfac- 
tion. e 

Not to speak of its incompatibility with 
Christian ethics, the latter feeling is un- 
warranted by considerations of self inter- 
est. The unity of civilized humanity is a 
conception that has hardly had its due in- 
fluence upon our national thought. Mod- 
ern political economy teaches as one of its 
clearest lessons the truth of the old apos- 
tolic maxim that ‘‘ we are all members of 
one body.” Such a condition of things as 
we have described must make itself felt all 
over the world. Its influence will be 
greater there, and less here—but it will 
always be an influence for evil and not for 
good. It cannot be intelligently disputed 
that the squandering of enormous sums 
on materials of war, the withdrawal of 
vast multitudes of men from industry, 
and the locking up of great reserves of 
money in readiness for an outbreak of hos- 
tilities, are all disastrous deductions from 
the wealth of the world—deductions whose 
hampering, crippling effect must extend 
more or less perceptibly to every center of 
civilization. 

We have nothing to gain from the poy- 
erty or misfortune of others; on the con- 
trary, although we may suffer therefrom 
less than almost any other nation, suffer 
we must to a certain extent. That which 
tends to impoverish Germany, for example, 
renders her less valuable as a customer for 
our products ; we must-sell her less wheat, 
or sell it more cheaply. It reduces her labor 
nearer to slavery, gives it more meager 
wages and longer hours of toil, and makes 
her competition keener and more merciless 
at those points where’ she competes with 
us industrially. It drives an increasing 
stream of penniless exiles to swell the im- 
migrant armies for whom Uncle Sam is 
already sorely puzzled to find sustenance. 
It makes her money markets a source of 
danger and weakness, instead of strength, 
to ours. The constant fear of war disturbs 
and unsettles the whole commercial world 
and prevents the undertaking of many a 
great enterprise in whose benefits we should 
surely share. 

Will the armed nations continue their 
suicidal and disastrous policy until a cen- 
tury hence, perhaps, the Anglo Saxon 
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peoples, grown to a strength that will 
overshadow the Gallic and Teutonic as an 
oak overshadows a thornbush, shall force 
the rivals to disarm, and dictate peace to 
the world ? 


1892. 

A REVIEW of the year that is drawing to 
aclose as we write, does not reveal any 
extraordinary perturbation of the civilized 
world’s even progress, unless the political 
upheaval of our own Presidential election 
can be so termed. That election, which 
resulted in the first complete defeat of the 
political party that may be said to have 
governed the country fora third of a cen- 
tury, was as important an event as the 
twelvemonth has witnessed. 

The year may perhaps be characterized 
as one of an unrest which, if not violent, 
has been widespread. 

The civil war in Venezuela and spor- 
adic disturbances in Brazil and the Ar- 
gentine Republic may be dismissed as 
exhibitions of the notorious incapacity of 
most of the South American democracies 
to maintain a stable government. But 
there have been serious disorders in coun- 
tries where social and political disquiet is 
not the rule. Anarchy raised its ugly head 
in Paris; Berlin saw riot in her streets, 
and no less than five times were citizens 
and soldiery in conflict in this which we 
proudly call the land of the free. 

Early in the year the United States 
seemed to be on the verge of a war with 
Chili. Better counsels prevailed, and the 
danger was averted. The misunderstand- 
ing with Italy, too, brought about by the 
New Orleans lynching affair in 1891, was 
ended by friendly diplomacy. That.other 
bughear of our State department, the 
Behring Sea question, may be said to have 
been in abeyance, the modus vivendi with 
Great Britain having been renewed. 

The peace of Europe, seriously threat- 
ened last spring by the expulsion of M. 
Chadourne, a French journalist, from Bul- 
garia, has since maintained an equilibrium 
neither more nor less unstable than before. 
France has not lessened her political isola- 
tion by the increase of her tariff duties, 
which went into effect last February. Ger- 
many is considering a bill to increase her 
army. 

The British islands’ great interest has 
been in the Parliamentary elections, which 
resulted in the defeat of the Conservative 
government of Lord Salisbury, and the re- 
turn to office, with a majority of forty in 
the House of Commons, of the veteran 
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Gladstone, who is pledged to undertake 
the task of giving Ireland home rule. 

For Russia the year has been an ill 
starredone. The failure of last year’s har- 
vests brought starvation to the peasants 
of a wide district of southern and eastern 
Russia, and the devastations of famine 
were followed by those of cholera, which 
spread rapidly through the Czar’s domin- 
ions. Advancing westward, the disease 
became epidemic in Hamburg, where it 
caused eight thousand deaths, and to a 
less degree in Paris and elsewhere. It 
created alarm in America, being carried 
by Hamburg emigrant ships to New York 
harbor; but the health authorities suc- 
ceeded in preventing it from securing a 
foothold on this side of the ocean. 

In various countries there have been 
celebrations of the four hundredth anni- 
versary of the discovery of the New World 
by Columbus. Those of most interest to 
Americans were the ceremonies in New 
York in the second week of October, and 
the dedication, on the 21st of that month, 
of the World’s Fair buildings in Chicago, 
which during the year have been pushed 
toward completion at arapid rate and on a 
scale of unparalleled magnitude. 

The death roll of 1892 contains an ex- 
traordinary number of names famous in the 
world of letters. England has lost her one 
great poet, Tennyson; America has lost 
Whittier, Whitman, and Curtis. Death 
has made four vacancies in the ranks of 
France’s ‘‘ Forty Immortals,” the empty 
chairs being those of Renan, Rousset, Le- 
moinne, and Marmier. Among other de- 
cedents of eminence in various branches 
of intellectual endeavor were Cardinals 
Manning and Simeoni; Father Anderledy, 
the Jesuit leader; Professor Freeman, the 
English historian ; Miss Amelia Edwards ; 
Sir Morell Mackenzie ; Spurgeon, the great 
Baptist preacher; and Lord Sherbrooke. 
Among those whose political stations 
made their deaths notable were the Duke 
of Clarence, Queen Victoria’s grandson, 
and her son in law, the Grand Duke of 
Hesse ; Tewfik, Khedive of Egypt; and da 
Fonseca, the first President of the Brazilian 
republic. To these may be added Mrs. 
Harrison, wife of our own President. 

Besides the above, there may be men- 
tioned, as well known Americans deceased 
in 1892, Dr. Noah Porter of Yale ; Professor 
Dwight of Columbia; Justice Bradley of 
the Supreme Court; Edwards Pierrepont, 
Cyrus W. Field, John Hoey, Jay Gould, 
General John M. Pope, Lieutenant Schwat- 
ka, and the artists Cole and Wyant. 
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